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HOOD'S OWN: 

OR, LADGHTBR fKOM YEAR TO YEAR. 



THE CAPTAIN'S COW. 

X NAOnCAL BOMANCB. 



It is & jolly Mariner 
As ever knew the billows' stir, 
roL. iT. 1 



THl CAPTAIN'S COW. 

Or battled with the gak ; 
His fiaoe is brown, his hair is black. 
And down his bioad gigantic back 

There hangs a platted tail. 

In dusters, as he rolls along, 

His tany mates around him throng. 

Who know his budget well ; 
Betwixt CSanton and Trinidad 
No Sea-Eomancer ever had 

Such wondrous tales to tell I 



Against the mast he leans a-slope. 
And thence upon a coil of rope 

SUdes down his pitchy " stam ; 
Heaves up a lusty hem or two. 
And then at once without ado 

Begins to spin his yam : — 



»t 



" As fWnn Jamaica we did come, 
Laden with sugar, fruit and rum. 

It blew a heavy gale : 
A storm that scar'd the oldest men 
For three long days and nights, and then 

The wind began to fail. 

Still less and less, till on the mast 
The sails began to flap at last, 

The breezes blew so soft ; 
Just only now and then a puff. 
Till soon there was not wind enough 

To stir the vane aloft. 



THE CAPTAIN'S COW. 

** No, not a oat's pavr anywhere : 
Hold up your finger in the air 

Ton oonldn't feel a breath ; 
7or why, in yonder storm that burst. 
The wind that blew so hard at first 

Had blown itself to death. 

" No cloud aloft to throw a shade ; 
No distant breezy ripple made 

The ocean dark below. 
No cheering sign of any kind ; 
The more we whistled for the wind 

The more it did not blow. 

" The hands were idle, one and all; 
No sail to reef against a squall ; 

No wheel, no steering now 1 
Nothing tp do for man or mate, 
But chew their cuds and ruminate, 

Just like the Captain's Ck)w. 

"Day after day, day after day, 
Becalm'd the Jolly Planter Uy, 

As if she had been moor'd : 
The sea below, the sky a-top 
Fierce blazing down, and not a drop 

Of water left aboard I 

'^Day after day, day after daj; 
Becalm'd the Jolly Planter lay. 

As still as any log; 
The Parching seamen stood about. 
Each with his tongue a-lolling ont. 

And panting like a dog — 
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" A dog half mad with summer heat 
And miming up and down the street. 

By thirst qoite OTercome ; 
And not a drop in all the ship 
To moisten cracking tongue and lip. 

Except Jamaica rum 1 

*' The very poultry in the coop 
Began to pine away and droop — 

The cock was first to go ; 
And glad we were on all our parts. 
He used to damp our very hearts 

With such a ropy crow. 

** But worst it was, we did aUow, 
To look upon the Captain's Cow, 

That daily seem*d to shrink : 
DepriTed of water hard or soft. 
For, though we tried her oft and oft, 

The brine she wouldn't drink : 

** But only tum'd her bloodshot eve, 
And muzzle up towards the sky, 

And gave a moan of pain, 
A sort of hollow moan and sad, 
As if some brutish thought she had 

To pray to heav'n for rain ; 

" And sometimes with a steadfast stare 
Kept looking at the empty air, 

As if she saw beyond, 
Some meadow in her native land, 
Where formerly she used to stand 

A-cooling in the pond. 
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" K I had only had a drink 
Of water then, I almost think 

She would have had the half : 
Bat as for John the Carpenter, 
He couldn't more have pitied her 

If he had been her calf. 

** So soft of heart he was and kind 
To any creature lame, or blind, 

Unfortunate, or dumb : 
Whereby he made a sort of vow, 
In sympathising with the Cow, 

To give her half his rum ; — 

** An oath from which he never swervM, 
For surely as the rum was serv'd 

He shared the cheering dram ; 
And kindly gave one half at least, 
Or more, to the complaining beast. 

Who took it like a lamb. 

^ At last with overclouding skies 
A breeze again began to rise. 

That stiffen'd to a gale : 
Steady, steady, and strong it blew; 
And were not we a joyous crew. 
As on the Jolly Planter flew 

Beneath a press of sail ! 

" Swiftly the Jolly Phmter flew. 
And were not we a joyous crew, 

At last to sight the land I 
A glee there was on every brow. 
That like a Christian soul the Cow 

Appear'd to understand* 



1 



'* And was not she a mad-like thing 
To land again and taste the spring. 

Instead of fiery glass : 
About the veidant meads to scour, 
And snuff the honey 'd cowslip flower, 

And crop the juicy grass I 

" Whereby she grew as plump and hale 
As any beast that wears a tail. 

Her sldn as sleek as silk ; 
And through all parts of England now 
Is grown a very famous Cow, 

By giving Bum-and-Milk I " 



PAETY 8PIBIT. 



** Wet did you not dine,'* said a Lord to a Wit» 
*' With the Whigs, you political sinner P " 

*' Why really I meant, but had doubts bow the FU 
Of my stomach would bear a Pox Dinner.** 



EPIGBAM. 



THB aUPBUOKITT OP MAOHINBRT. 

A Mbohanio his labour will often discard, 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes ; 

But a dodc — and its case is uncommonly hard- 
Will continue to work, tho' it driJtei / 
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A PIEST AITEMPT IN RHYME. 

Hm attampt ud not tha deed." — List Haobktr. 

A nw dsjB siDoe it happened to me to look into a Lady's 
Album — one of thoM pretty nuusntMa vhich are sent to one like 
the Tax-gttheiBi's Schedules, with a blank or two for the Tictlm 



to fin up. The Book waa of the usual kind; superbly bound 
of couiae, and filled with paper of various tints and shades, to 
■nit the tast« of tha contributors : — ^baiting, one might fancy, 
with a bluish tinge for Lady Chatterton, with a light gieen for 
iin. Hall, or Miss Mitford, and with a French White for Miu 
Costello — for Hoore with a flash colour, with gaj to the Bud 
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of Mexnoiy, and with rose colour for the Poet of Hope — with 
stone colour for Allan Cunningham, with straw colour for the 
Com Law Bhymer, with drab and slate for Bernard Barton and 
the Howitts, and with a sulphur tint for Satan Montgomery. The 
copper colour being perhaps, aimed at the artists in general, who 
are partial to the warmth of its tone. 

As yet, however, but few of our " celebrated pens " and pen- 
cils had enriched or ornamented the volume. The literary 
offerings were short and few; and the pictorial ones were still 
more rare. Thus between the Mendicant begging for Scraps in 
the Frontispiece, and a water-colour branch of Fuchsia, there 
were no less than eighteen blank leaves : twenty-two more from 
the flower to the Group of Shells — ^if they were shells — ^for they 
looked more like petrifactions of a cracknel, a French roll, and a 
twist — and fifteen barren pages from the Conchology to the great 
Parrot — ^which, by the bye, seemed purposely to have been put 
into the same livery as the lady's footman, namely, a peagreen 
coat, with crimson smaUs. There was only one more drawing ; 
a view of some Dutch place, done in Sepia, and which some wag 
had named in pencil as " a Piece of Brown Holland." 

The prose and verse were of the ordinary character : Extracts 
from Byron, Wordsworth, and Mrs. Hemans ; a Parody of an 
Irish Melody, an Unpublished Ballad, attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott, and sundry original effusions, including a Sonnet of six- 
teen lines, to an Infant. There were also two specimens of 
what is called Beligious Poetry — the one working up a Sprig of 
Thyme into an " etehnity I " and the other setting out as 
jauntily as a Song, but ending in a " him." 

In glancing over these effusions, it was my good fortune to 
be attracted to some verses by a certain singularity in their con- 
struction, the nature of which it required a second perusal to 
determine. Indeed, the peculiarity was so unobtrusive, that it 
had escaped the notice of the owner of the Album, who had even 
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designated the lines in question as " nothing particular." They 
were, she said, as the title implied, the first attempt in rhyme» 
by a female Mend; and who, to judge from her manner and ex- 
pressions, with respect to her maiden essay, had certainly not 
been aware of anything extraordinary in her performance. On 
the contrary, she had apologised for the homely and common- 
place character of the lines, and had promised, if she ever im- 
prored in her poetiy, to contribute another and a better sample* 
A pledge which Death, alas ! had forbidden her to redeem. 

As a Literary Curiosity, the Proprietress of the original Poem 
has kindly allowed me to copy and present it to the Public. In- 
stead of a mere commonplace composition, the careful Beader 
will perceiTe that whilst aiming at, and so singularly missing, 
what Garrick called " the jingle of verse," the Authoress has 
actually invented a New Species of Poetiy — an intermediate 
link, as it were, between Blank Verse and Ehyme, and as such 
likely to be equally acceptable to the admirers of Thomson and 
the lovers of Shenstone. 



COPT. 

If I were used to writing verse, 
And had a Muse not so perverse. 
But prompt at Fancy's call to spring 
And Carol like a bird in Spring ; 
Or like a Bee, in summer time. 
That hums about a bed of thyme» 
And gathers honey and delights 
From ev'ry blossom where it 'lights ; 
If I, alas ! had such a Muse, 
To touch the Eeader or amuse, 
And breathe the true poetic vein, 
This page should not be fill'd in vam i 
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But all I the power was never mina 
To dig for gems in Fanqr's mine : 
Or wander over land and main 
To seek the Fairies' old domain — 
To watch Apollo while he climbs 
His throne in oriental climes ; 
Or mark the " gradual dusky veil ** 
Drawn over Tempi's tuneful vale, 
In classic lays remembered long — 
Such flights to bolder wings belong ; 
To Bards who on that glorious height, 
Of sun and song, Parnassus hight. 
Partake the fire divine that bums. 
In Milton, Pope, and Scottish Burns, 
Who sang Ids native braes and bums. 

Por me a novice strange and new, 
Who ne'er such inspiration knew. 
But weave a verse with travail sore, 
Ordain'd to creep and not to soar, 
A few pool lineb alone I write, 
Fulfilling thus a friendly rite, 
Not meant to meet the Critic's eye, 
For oh 1 to hope from such as I, 
For any thing that's fit to read. 
Were trusting to a broken reed I 



Iti qf April, 1840. £. M. Q« 



HOBBB AND rOOT. 



HORSE AND FOOT. 

" Fiin wonld 1 olimba 
Bat that I Imi to f*lL'— Sib Waltbb Ralhsr. 

It requires tome degree of moral courage to jpalce lucli a 
eonfeatioii, for a horw-langli will aamredly take place at mj ex- 
penie, but I ueTer conld sit on anything with four Ugt, except 
a oIiMEt, a table or a aofa. Poaiibly my birthplace wat adrerse, 
not being raised in Toikshiie, with its three Bidinga — peihaps 
my education waa in bult, for of ooune I waa put to my fleet 
like other childreii, but I do not remember being ever propeily 
ttkei off them la the riding-iohool It ia not unlikely that my 
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passion for sailing has been inimioal to the aooomplishment ; 
there is a roll about a Tessel so different horn tbe pitch of a 
horse, that a person accustomed to a fore and aft sea-saw, or side 
lurch, is utterly disconcerted bj a regular up-and-down motion 
— at any rate, seamen are notorious for riding at anchor better 
than at anything else. Finally, the Turk's principle, Predestina- 
tion, may be accountable for my inaptitude. One man is CTi- 
dently bom under what Milton calls a " mounted sign," whilst 
another comes into the world under the influence of Aries, pre- 
doomed to pof orm on no saddle but one of mutton. Thus we 
see one gentleman who can hardly keep his seat upon a pony, or 
a donkey ; when another shall turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, or 
back a Bucephalus; to say nothing of those professional 
equestrians, who tumble on a horse instead of of. It has always 
seemed to me, therefore, that our Astleys and Ducrows, whether 
they realised fortunes or not, deseryed to do so, besides obtain- 
ing more honorary rewards. It would not, perhaps, have been 
out of character, if they had been made Knights of, or Cayaliers ; 
especially considering that many Mayors, Aldermen, and 
Sheriffs haye been so dubbed, whose pretensions never stood on 
more than two legs, and sometimes scarcely on one. 

The truth is, I have always regarded horsemen with something 
of the yeneration with which the sayages beheld, for the first 
time, the Spanish chiyalry — ^namely, as superior beings. With 
all respect then to our gallant Infantry, I haye always looked on 
our Cayahy as a grade aboyethem — indeed, thefeatof Widdring- 
ton, who " fought upon his stumps," and so far, on his own 
legs, has always appeared to me comparatiydy easy, whereas for 
a charge of cayaliy. 

Charge, CShattor, oharge, 
(>ff\ Sumlej, qft 

has always seemed to me the most natural reading. 
The chase of course excites my admiration and wonder, and 
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like Lord Cheaterfield 1 unreignedlj marrel— but for ■ different 
reaaon — that any gentleman ever goes to it a aecoad time. A 
ch&pter of Nimrod'a invariably give* me a crick in the neck. I 
oaa well believe that " it ii the pace that kills," but why rational 
beinga with that conviction should ride to be killed exceeds mj 
comprehenalDn. For my own part could auofa a pace ever come 
into fashion, it would be suiddal in me to attempt to hunt at a 
trot, or even in a walk. Bide and tie, perhaps, if, as I stqipose, 
it means one's being tied on — but no, my evil genius would 
snde «ven that security. 



Above an, but for oolain visits to Epsom and Ascot I should 
have set down horse-raoing as a pleasant fiction. That Buckle 
without being buckled on, should have reached the age he at- 
tuned to— or that Day should have had to long a day — are to 
my mind " remaitable instances of longevity " far more wonder- 
ful than any leeorded in tbe newspqters. Bow a jockey can be- 
stride, and what is more, start with one of those thorough-bred 
ateeda, is to roe a standing, or ntha running, or rather flying 
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mindd. Were I a BobinMn cr « Bogen» I •hould 
tlii]ikoft]ieplateMaeoiRii*pkte,and that tlie stakes wen such m 
those thii wa9 fonnerly driTsn through self-moiderers' bodies. 

It would appear, then, that a rider like a poet, must be bom 
and not made— that there are two races of men as differently 
fated as the sflver-spooned and the wooden-ladled — some coming 
into the world, so to speak, at ^de, others, like myself, at 
Footicrojf, and thus by necessity, equestrians or pedestrians. In 
fact, to coRoboraie this theory, there is the Championship, which 
being hereditary, is at least (me instance of a gentleman being 
ordained to horseback from his birth. As to me, instead of re- 
trograding through Westminster Hall on Cato, I must have 
backed out of the office. 

It IB probable, however, that beside the causes already 
enumerated, something of my inaptitude may be due to my 
profession. It has been remarked elsewhere, as to riding, that 
" sedentary persons seldom have a good seat," and literary men 
generally appear to have been on a par, as to Horsemanship, 
with the sailors. The Author of " Paul Pty," in an extremely 
amusing paper,* has recorded his own quadrupedal mischances. 

Coleridge, for a similar or a still greater incapacity, was dis- 
charged from a dragoon regiment. Lamb avowedly never went 
"horse-pickaback " in his life. Byron, for all his ambition to 
be thought a bold cavalier, and in spite of his own hints on the 
subject, appears to have been but an indifferent performer — and 
Sir Walter Scott, as we read in lus life, tumbled irom his gallo- 
way, and Sir Humphrey Davy jumped over him. Even Shak- 
speare, as for as we have any account of his knowledge of horses, 
never got beyond holding them. Lord Chesterfield has described 
Doctor Johnson's appearance in the saddle ; but the catalogue 
would be too tedious. Suffice it, if riding be the " poetry of 
motion," authors excel rather in its prose. 

• A Ck)ck]i^*t Bnral SporU. 
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To Hfflnn, liowaver, that I nerer Tentured on the qnadrnped 
in qaestion would be beside ttie truth, having t, dim sodon of 
once getting utride a Shetland pony in my boyhood, bnt how 
or where it carried me, or how I sat, if I did ait on it for taj 



diatance, ia in blank, having been picked up inaenabla within 
twenty yards of the door. I have a distinct recollection how- 
ever of mounting a fnll-giown mahogsny-ooloared animal of the 
■sme genna, after coming to man's estate, which I may be par- 
doned for relating, as it was my only performanoe of the kind. 

It was during my first nnfortunate oourtship, when t had the 
brief happiness of three weeks' visit at the residence of the 
lady's father in the ooonty of Suffolk. I had made considerable 
progress, I flattered myself, in the affections of his "eldest 
danghter," when, alas I a letter arrived from London, which 
summoned me on migent bnaineas to the metropolis. There was 
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DO neat poatcluise to be procured in the neiglibonriiood, nor in- 
deed any other Tehide on Mcount (tf the election ; and my hoit 
Idndlj preieed upon me the use of one of hii aaddle-honea b> 
cany me to the next market-town, where I ihoold me«t the 
nuul. The nrgency of the oaee indneed me to aooede to the 
propoeal, and with feeling that all kmn wiH duly eatimate, I 
took leare of my adored Honoiia. 



She eTidmtly felt the parting — we migjit not meet again for 
an age, or even two or three ages, aliai weeks, and to be candid, 
I fully participated in her feelings of anxiety, and something 
more, considering the perilous nature of the expedition. But 
the Horse came, and the last adieus — no, not the last, for the 
animal having merely taken me an airing, across a country of 
his own choosing, at last brought me back of his own head, fcr 
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I was unable to direct it, safe to the house, or ratlier to the doot 
of his own stable. At the time, despite some over-serere 
raillerf, I rathtir eqjojed thn untoward eTentj but on mature 
reOection, I have nnce found reason to txilieTe that the change 
which afterwards took place in the jouaff lady's sentiments to- 
wards me was greatly attributable to my equettriaa fiulure. The 
popular norel of " Sob Boy " made its qipeeraoce soon after- 
wards, and along with a ceriainly orer-ferrent admiration of its 
heroine, Di Vernon, a notable horse-woman, it is not improbable 
that Honoria imbibed something of au opposite feeling towards 
her humble senant who was only a Foot-Man. 



Since then, I have oontrived to get mairied, to a lady of a raors 
pedestrian taste ; an escape from celibacy that might have been 
more difficult had my bachelonbip endured till & reign when the 
example of the Sorereign has made riding so fashionable an ez^ 
erciae with the fair sex. Indeed, I bsTe invariably found that 
ereiy female but one whom I might have liked or loved, was a 
capital horsewoman. How other timid or inapt gentlemen am 
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to procure mstrimonial partnen, is a problem that lenuitu to 
be solred. They mnit Kck oompanions, as W. aajrt, in tha 
humbler valit of life. Poor W. ! He was deeply, derotedlj 
attached to a young lady of family and fortune, to whom he waa 
not altogether indifferent, but he could not ride out with her on 
horBeback, and the captain could, which determined her (jioice. 
The rq'ected lover has had a twist in his brain and a warp in 
his temper ever since ; but his bitterness, instead of fidliag on 
the sex as usual, has settled on the whole equine race. H« 
hates them all, Irom the steed of sixteen hands high down to the 
Shetland pony, and insists, against Mr. Thomas, and hia 
Brutally- Humane Society, that horses ore never ill-used. Tbera 
is A ** bit of raw " in hia own bosom that has made him regard 
their galled withers with indifference : a oore at hia heart whidi 
has made him cnllous to their suS'erings. They deserve all they get. 
The Dog is man's best tiiend, he says, and the Horse his worst 

Since writing the abof e, word has been broi^ht to me that 
poor W. is no more. He deceased suddenly, and the leport 
says, of apoplexy ; but I know better. His death was caused* 
indeed, by a full habit — but it was a blue one. 



FIBODETTSS. 



PIBOXJETTES. 



" DoM*T tell roe," said ray hdcIc, "of yont Opemtires (ha 
meant Opera-dancen) wlio spin abont like teetotoms or peg-tops. 
I am for none of yoor whirligigs. It is s mere tour dt /one, 
to show how many revolutions they can make on one leg ; and 
nine times in ten the performer, especially a male one, shows by 
his face, at the conclusion, what a physical exertion it has been. 
The best dancers ore sparing of sach manoenrres ; fbi they know 
that any appearance of effort is fatal to Grace. When I say the 
best dancers, I mean eucb Artistes as Taglioni, and others of the 
same school; who, by the way, always seemed to ma to deserre 
the same encamium that King Solomon bestowed on the lilies— 
tAey TOIL not, neither do iheg SPIH." 
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MB. WITHEBING'S CONSUMPTION, AND TTS CURK. 

A DOMESTIC EXTBATAGANZA, 

" OraiB imj, oome twiy, itrnth. 

And in M>d express let me be Uid j 
Wj «w«j. fly ""y. brewh ; 

I em aUin by ■ lair cnel nuid, 
Uj (brouil of while, all stack with ;lw. 

Oh, prepare it l"—Tw»i,rrH NinHT. 

CHAPTER I. 

" AwD wlio was Mr. Withering ? " 

Ut. Withering, Gentle Header, wu a dTyuIter of Dowgate- 
hill. Not that he dcnit in aalt, diy or wet — or, as yon might 
dream, in Atj salt stockfish, ling, nnd FinJon haddies, like Um 
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uleBmen in Thsmei-Btreet. The commoditieB in whicli ha 
trafficked, wholeule, were ctiieflv drugs, and djewoods, a bnu- 
nesa whereby he had managed to accumulate a moderate for- 
tune. His character iroa unblemished, — his habita regular and 
domeatic, but although advanced in years b^ond the middla 
afSfi, lie was still a bnchdor. 

"And consumptiTeP Why then according to Dr. Imray'i 
book, he had hair of a light colour, large blue eyes, long eye- 
lashes, white and r^;ular teeth, long fingers with the nails coO' 
traded or curred, a slender figure, and a faar and blooming 
countenance." 



<;^ • 



Not exactly, Mias. Mr, Withering waa rather dark — 

"Oh yes — aa the doctor eays, the tuberculous constitution is 
Dot confined to persons of sanguineous temperaments and fair 
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complexion. It also belongs to those of a Tery different ap« 
pearance. The subjects of this affection are often of a swarthy 
and dark complexion, with coarse sldn, dark hair, long dark 
eyekshes, black eyes, thick upper lip, short fingers, broad nails, 
and a more robust habit of body, with duller intellect, and a 
careless or less actire disposition." 

Nay, that is still not Mr. Withering. To tell the truth, he 
was not at all like a oonsumptiye subject : — not pigeon- 
breasted, but broad-chested — not emaciate^ but plump as a 
partridge — ^not hectic in colour, but as healthily ruddy as a 
redstreak apple — ^not languid, but as brisk as a bee, — ^in short, 
a comfortable little gentleman, of the Pickwick dass, some- 
thing, perhaps, quizzical, but nothing phthisical in his i^- 
pearance. 
" Why, then, what was the matter with the man ? '* 
A decline. Madam* Not the rapid decay of nature, so called, 
but one of those declines which an unfortunate lover has some- 
times to endure from the lips of a cruel beauty ; for . Mr. 
Withering, though a steady, plodding man of business, in his 
warehouse or counting-house, was, in his parlour or study, a 
rather romantic and sensitive creature, with a strong turn for the 
sentimental, which had been nourished by lus course of reading 
— chiefly in the poets, and especially such as dealt in Love 
£legies, like his favourite Hammond. Not to forget Shenstone, 
whom, in common with many readers of his standing, he re- 
garded as a very nightingale of sweetness and pathos in ex- 
pressing the tender passion. Nay, he even ventured occasionally 
to clothe his own amatory sentiments in verse, and in sundry 
poems painted his torments by flames and darts, and other in- 
struments of cruelty, so shockingly, that, but for certain 
allegorical touches, he might have been thought to be describing 
the ingenious torture of some poor white captive by a red Indian 
squaw. 
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Bat, alas I hia poetiy, original or bonoved, vas of no uioiu 
anil than Us plain prose against that petrifaction which be ad- 
dressed as a heart, in the bosom of Miss Puclde. He might as well 
btTS tried to more all Flintshire by a geolt^ical essay \ or have 



picked his way with a toothpicic into a Fossil Saurian. The 
obdurate lady had a soul above trade, and the offer of the dry- 
salter and lorer, with his dying materials in either line, was met 
by what is called a/a< refusal, though it sounded, rather, M if 
set in a <il4U7>. 
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Now ID Mich cases, it U naoai for tlte B^ectod One to go 
into sometliiiig or oths, the aaban 
of which depeadi on th« tempan- 
ment and circamaUnoM of the in< 
dividual, and I will gire jon hx 
gneesea, Gentle Header, ■■ to what 
it WM that lir. Withering went 
into when he was reftued bj Miaa 
I Pockle. 

" Into mourning t " 
No. 

"Into a tantrum f" 
No. 

" Into the Serpentine P " 
No — nor into the Thames, to 
MWEna DTK Ml ornon. sleep in peace in Bngsbj's Hole. 
" Into tbe Army m Navy t " 
No. 

" Into a madhonse f " 
No. 

" Into a Hermitage t " 
No — nor into a Monaatoy, 

The truth is, he opportmidy remembttod that his fittbet's 
great aunt, Dinah, after a dis^pointment in lore, was carried 
off by Phthisis Pulmonalii ; and as the disease is hereditary, be 
fdt, morally a> well as physically and grammatically, that he 
must, would, could, should, and ought to go like « true Withv- 
ing into a Consumption. 
"And did he. Sir?" 

He did, Uiss ; — and so resolutely, that he sold off his tnui. 
nesa, at a socrifioe, and retired. In order to derote the rest of his 
lifb to dying for Amandsi — alitu Miss Susan FacUe. And a 
long job It promised to be, for lie gloned in dying Tciy hard. 
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and in pining for her, whidi of coarse is not to be done in a 
day. And troly, instead of a lover's going off, at a pop, like 
Werter, it must be much more satisfEUstoiy to a cruel Beauty, to 
see her victim deliberately expuing by inches, like a Dolphin, 
and dying of as many hues, — now crimson with indignation, 
then looking blue with despondence, anon yellow with jaundice, 
or green with jealousy — at last fading into a melancholy mud- 
colour, and thence darkening into the black tinge of despair and 
death. It is said, indeed, that when the cruel Miss Puckle was 
informed of his dying for her, she exclaimed, "Oh I I hope he 
will let me crimjp him first, — ^like a skate ! " 



CHAPTEE n. 

" But did Mr. Withering actually go into a consumption P " 

As certainly. Miss, as a passenger steps of his own accord 
into an omnibus that is going to Gravesend. He had been re- 
fused, and had a strong sentimental impression that all the Be- 
jected and Forsaken Martyrs of true love were earned off 
sooner or later, by the same insidious disease. Accordingly his 
first step was to remove from the too keen air of Pentonville, to 
the milder dimate of Brompton, where he took a small detached 
house, adapted to the state of single unblessedness, to which he 
was condemned. For with all his conviction of the propriety, 
or necessity of the catastrophe, his dying for love did not in- 
volve a love for dying ; he might soon have to breathe his last, 
but it should be of a fine air. 

His establishment consisted but of two female servants; 
namely, a housemaid, and a middle-aged woman, at once cook, 
housekeeper, and nurse, who professedly belonged to a consump- 
tive fiunily, and therefore knew what was good or bad, or 
neither, for all pulmonary complaints. Her name was Button. 

She was tall, laige-boned, and hard-featured; with a loud 
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Toice, s rtem eye, and the decided manner of a ntilttarj se^eant 
—a personage adapted, and in foot acoiutomed, to rule modi 
more le&actoi; patients than her master. It did not indeed re- 



quire moch pemiasion to iiidac« him to tale to wear " flannin 
next his skin," or woollen comforters round hii throat and 
wiiats, or even a haresldn on his chest in on east wind. He 
was easiT; led to adopt cork soles and dogs agunst wet, and « 
great-coat in cold weothei^— nay, he was eren out-talked into 
putting his jaw into one of those hideona oontrirances called 
Bespiraton. But this waa nothing. He was absolutely com- 
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pelted to give up all animal food and fennented liqaan — to re- 
nounce Bucceuirely liii joint, his aleak, his chop, hia chicken, hia 
calvea' feet, his drop of brandy, his gin-and-vater, hia glass td 
wine, his bottled porter, his draught ditto, and his ale down to 



that bitter pale sort, that he used to call hia Batt relief. No, 
he waa not ercn allowed to taste the table-beer. He had pro- 
mised to be consnmptiTe. and Mrs. Button took hint at hia 
word. As mnch light pudding, sago, arrow-root, tapioca — or 
groel — ^with toast-and-water, barley-water, whey, or apple-lea, 
as often as he pleased — but as to meat or " stimuluses," she 
would as soon give bim "Alick'i Acid, or CorrosiTe Supple- 
ment." 

To this dietary dictation, the patient first demuired, bat soon 
submitted. Nothing is more fasdnating or dangerous to a man 
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just ngected by a female, tbaji the show of Undnen by anothet 
of the sei. It rcitoiea him to his telf-IoTfr— n&y, to hia very 
ulfji^nTenes the Kntence of social excommunication jiut pR>- 
noimced agunat him, and contradicts the moral annihilation 
implied in the phrase of being " nothing to nobody." A secret 
well known to the sex, and which eiplains how so many un- 
fortunate gentlemen, crossed in love, happen to marry the house- 
maid, the coojc, or any kind creature in petticoats — the first 
Sister of Charity, black, brown, or carroty, who cares a ous^ 
"Oh I " 



—a custard for their appetite, or a comforter for their health. 
Eren so with Mr. Withering. He had offered himsdf from the 
top of his Brutus to the sole of bis shoe to Miss Puckle, who 
had plumply told him that he was not worth having aa a gift. 
And, yet, here — in the very depth of his humiliation, when he 
would hardly have ventured to bequeath his wretched body to 
an anatomical lecturer — here was a female, not merely caring for 
his person in general, hut for parts of it in particular — his poor 
throat and his precious chest, hia delicate trachea, his irritablo 
bronchial tubes, and his tender lungs. Nevertheless, uo 
onerous tax was imposed on his gratitude ; the only return 
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required — and how could he nfate it I — ma hi« taking a 
Temperance, or rather Total Abstinence Pledge for his own 
benefit. So he supped his semi-solids and swallowed liis slops ; 
merely remarking on one occasion, after a rather rigorous conrsa 
of barley-water, that if his consumption increased he thought ho 
should "try Madeira," but whether the island, or the wine, he 
left in doubt. 

CHAPTER III. 

In the meantime tSi. Withering contiuned aa plump as a 

partridge, and as rosy aa a redatreak apple. No symptoms of 

the imputed disease made their appearance. Ho slept well, ate 

well or sago, &c,, drank well of barley-water and the like, and 



thooV hands with a palm not quite so hard and dry as a dead 
Palm of the Desert. He had neither hectic flushes noi ehort- 
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new of bnatli — ^nor yet pain in the cbest, to which three eerenl 
physicians in consultation applied their stethoscopes. 

Doctor A. — ^Heanng nothing at all. 

Doctor B. — ^Nothing particolar. 

Doctor C. — ^Nothing wrong. 

And Doctor E. distinctly hearing a cad-like TCHce, proclaiming 
••all right." 

Mr. Withering, nerertheless, was dying — if not of oonsomp- 
tion, of enmd — ^the mental weariness of which he mistook for 
the physical lassitude so characteristic of the other disease. In 
spite, therefore, of the faculty, he clung to the poetical theory 
that he was a blighted diysalter, withering prematurely on his 
stem ; another victim of unrequited love, whom the utmost care 
could retain but a few short months from his oold grave. A 
conviction he expressed to posterity in a series of Petnurchian 
sonnets, and in plain prose to his housekeeper, who only insisted 
the more rigidly on what she called her •• regimental rules " for 
his regimen, with the appropriate addition of Iceland Moss. A 
recipe to which he quietly submitted, though obstinately reject* 
ing another prescription of provincial origin — ^namely, snails 
beaten up with milk. In vain she told him from her own ex- 
perience in Flanders, that they were reckoned not only nour- 
ishing but relishing by the Belgians, who alter chopping them 
up with bread crumbs and sweet herbs, broiled them in the 
shells, in each of which a small hole was made, to enable the 
Plemish epicure to blow out the contents.* Her master de- 
dsively set his face against the experiment, alleging plausibly 
enough that the operation of snails must be too slow for any 
galloping complaint. 

There was, however, one experiment, of which on his own 
recommendation Mr. Withering resolved to make a trial — 
change of air, of course involving change of scene. Accord* 

* TIm origin perhaps of the yuigar phraee, " a good blow oat** 
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ingly, packing his best suit and a f«w changes of linen in his* 
carpet-bag, he took an inside place in the Hastings coach, and 
was whirled down ere night to that favooiite Cinque Port. And 
for the first fortnight, thanks to the braomg yet mild air of the 
place, which gave tone to Ids nerves, without injury to his chest, 
the result exceeded his most sang^uine expectations. But alas I 
he was doomed to a relapse, a revulsion so severe, that, in a 
more advanced stage of his complaint he ought to have " gone 
out like a snuff." 

" What, from wet feet, or a damp bed P " 

No, Madam — but from a promenade, with dry soles, on a 
bright day in June, and in a balmy air that would not have in- 
jured a lung of lawn-paper. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

PoOB Mr. Withering 1 

Happy for him had he but walked in any other direction — 
up to the Castle or down to the beach — had he only bent his 
steps westward to Harlington or Bexhill, or eastward to Pair- 
light, — or to the Pish-ponds — ^but his sentimental bias would 
carry him towards Lovers' Seat, — and there-^on the seat itself 
^he beheld his lost Amanda, or rather Miss Puckle, or stUl 
more properly, Mrs. Scrimgeour, who, with her bridegroom, 
had come to spend the honeymoon at green Hastings. The 
astounded drysalter stood aghast and agape at the unexpected 
encounter ; but the lady, cold and cutting as the East wind, 
vouchsafed no sign of recognition. 

The effect of this meeting was a new shock to his system. 
He felt, at the very moment, that he had a hectic flush, hot and 
cold fits, with palpitation of the heart,-*and his disease set in 
again with increased severity. Yes, he was a doomed man. 
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and iiiigM at onee b«talu binuelf to the bat naoitne of tha 
eoninmptiTe. 

" Not," he uid, " not that all the assea' milk in England 
would ever lengthen hia years." 



Impieesed with this conviction, and heartily diaguated with 
Hastinga, he repacked his carpet-bag, and returned by the first 
coach to London, fully convinced, whatever the pace of the 
Bocket, OT the nature of the road, that he was going very fast, 
end all down hill. 

CHAPTBE V, 

It was about ten o'clock at night when Ur. Withering 

anivcd at his own residence in Brampton ; but although there 

Kus a light in the parlour, a considerable time elapsed before he 

could obtain admittanoo. 
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At laat, after repeated knocldngs and ringings, the street- 
door opened, and disclo3ed ISia. Button, nho welcomed bet 
master with an agitation which he attributed at once to his un- 
expected return, and the marked change for the worse which of 
course was viaible in his face. 



" Yes, you may well be shocked— but here, pay the coachman 
and shut the door, for I'm in & draught. You nay well ha 
shocked and alarmed, for I'm looking, I know, like death, — but 
blesa me, Mrs. Button, the house smells very savoury I " 

" It's the drmne as you sniff. Sir," said the Housekeeper t 
" they always do smell strongish afore rain." . 

" Yes, we shall have wet weather, I believe — and it may be 
the drains— though I never smelt onylliing in my life so like 
A-icd bccf-(teaka and onions I " 
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" Why, ften, to tell the troth," nid Mrs. Button, " it u beef 
and iogung ; it'i a favourite dish of mine, and u you're foibid 
animal food, I thought I'd jest treat myself in your absence, to 
as not to tantalise yon with the smelL" 

"Very good, Un. Button, and rery considerate. Thoogfa 
with your lungs, I hardly approve of hot suppers. But then 
seems to me another smell about the house, — yes — moat deddedlj 
^the smell of tobacco." 

" Ob, that's the plants ! " exclaimed the Housekeeper — " the 
geranums that I've been smoking, they were eaten vf alirs with 
green animalculnsea." 



" Humph I " said Mr. Withering, who, sniffing about like a 
spaniel, at last made a point at the Housekeeper hers«W. 

" It's Tcry odd — very odd, indeed, but there is a sort of per- 
fume about yoa. Mrs. Button— not exactly lavender or Eau de 
Cologne — but more like the smell of liquor." 

"Law, Sir!" exclaimed the Housekeeper, vrith a ralli« 
liyBt«ric^ chuckle, "thesbarpnoBethatyouhaTesurely/ Well, 
sure enough tlie tobacco«moke did make me BqueamiBh,and I 
sent oat for a small qaantitT of ardnouB spiritB just to settle my 
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ttomach. But never miud the loggage, Sir, III see to that, 
whfle yoa go up to the drawiag-Toom and the Bofey, for yon do 
look like death, and that's the truth." 

And suiting her actions to her words, she tried to hustle hei 
master towards the staircase ; but his sospicionB were now 
esdted, and making a piglike dodge round his driyer, he bolted 
into the psrlour, where he beheld a spectacle that fully justified 
his mi^nngs. 



"Lord 1 what did he see. Sir? " 

Nothing horrible, Madam ; only a doth l^d for supper, with 
plates, knives, and forks, and tumblers for two. At one end of 
the table stood a foaming quart-pot of porter; at the other a 
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black bottle, labelled «'Cnam of the YaDey/' while in the middla 
was a Jarge diah of smoking hot beefsteaks and onions. For a 
minute he wondered who was to be the second party at the 
feast, till, guided by a reflection, in the looking-glass, he turned 
towards the parlour-door, behind which, bolt upright and mo- 
tionless as waxwork, he saw a man, as the oM song says, 

** Whwe nae man should b6i** 



n 



** Heyday ! Mrs. Button, whom have we hers ? 

** If you please. Sir," replied the abashed Housekeeper, " it's 
only a consumptions brother oi mine, as is come up to London 
for physical advice." 

''Humph!" said Mr. Withering, with a significant glance 
towards the table, ** and I trust that in the mean time you hare 
advised him to abstain, like your master, from animal food and 
Etimulants." 

" Why you see, Sir, beggbg your pardon," stammered Mrs. 
Button, " there's differences in constitutions. Some people re- 
quires more nourishing than others. Besides, there's two sorts 
of consumption." 

" Yes, so I see," retorted Mr. Withering ; " the one preys on 
your vitals and the other on your victuals." 

Just at this moment a scrap of paper on the carpet attracted 
his eye, and at the same time catching that of Mrs. Button, and 
both parties making an attempt together to pick it up, their 
heads came into violent collision. 

** It's only the bst week's butcher's bill,'* said the House- 
keeper, rubbing her forehead. 

" I see it is," said the master, rubbing the top of his head 
with one hand, whilst, with the bill in the other, he ran through 
the items, from beef to veal, and from veal to mutton, boggling 
especially at the joints. 

" Why, zcunds 1 Ma'am, your 1^ run very large I " 
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"My leg3, SirP" 

" Well, then, taine, aa I pay for them. Hftre's one I aee of 
eleven poands, and another of ten and a half. I really think my 
two legs, cold one day 
and hashed the nest, 
mii^ht have dined yon 
throng;h the week, 
without four pounds 
of my chopfl t " 

"Your chops, SirP" 

" Yes, my chops, 
woman — and if I had 
not dropped In, you 
and your cottsamptiTO 
brother there would 
be rapping on my 
steaks. Ton would 
eat me up alive I " 

"Ton forget. Sir," j 
muttered the House- 
keeper, " there's 
nousemaid." 

" FoT^ the devil I " bellowed Mr. Withering, fairly driven 
btyond his patience, and out of Ua temper by different provo- 
cotives J for all this time the fried beef and oniony— one of the 
most savoury of dishes,— had been steaming under hU nose, 
niggcsting rather annoying oompariaona between the fare before 
him and his own diet 

" Yes, here have I been starvmg these two months on spoon 
victuals and slops, while my servants, my precious servanta— 
confonnd them 1— were feasting on the fat of the land I Yes, 
you, woman 1 yon — with your favourit« dishes, — my fried steaks, 
and my boiled legs, and my broiled chops, but forbiatljn? *.-■— 
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m« yoQT matter, — to dine even on my own kidneri. or my own 
■weetbread I Bat if I'll b« consumptive any longer I'll be '* 

The laat word of the aentenoe, innocent or profane, waa lost 
in the loud slam of the street-door — for Hr«, Button's consump- 
tive brother, disliking the turn of affairs, had qoietly stolen out 
of the parlour, and made his escape from the house. 

" And did Mr. Withering observe his vow f " 

Most religiously, Madam. Indeed, after dismissing Mrs. 
Button with her " regimental rules," he went rather to the op- 
posite extreme, and dined and supped so heartily on hii I^s 
and ahoulders, his breast and ribs, his loins, his heart, and liver, 
ind his calfs head, and moreover washed them down so freely 
with wine, beer, and strong waters, that tliere was far mors 
danger of his going out with an Apoplexy than of his going into 
s Consumption, 
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A IIA£D CASE. 

"Wbo BbaU dtoide when dodor* dioKTW 7 
111 with ihur JodgiDKils u Ibdr mUcbo, nona 
Qo jut alike, tax CMh bcli«vM bia own."— Piife, 

That Doctors differ, has iKcome a common prorerb ; and 
truly, considering the peculiar disadvantages under which they 
labour, their Tsriances are less wonders than matters of coarse. 
If any man works in the dark, like a mole, it is the Physician. 
He has continually, a* it were, to divine the colour of & pig in a 
poke— or a cat in the bag. He is called in to a anapected tmti 
without the policeman's privilege of a scarcli. He is expected 
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to pan judgment on & physical tragedy goini; on in tUe liotuB 
of life, without the critic's free admission to the performance. 
He is taslted to set to rights a disordered economy, without, as 
the Scotch aay, going "bea," and must guess at riddles hard as 
Sampson's as to an animal with a honey-combed inside. In 
fact, ereiy malady is an Enigma, and when the doctor gives yon 
over, he " gives it up." 



A few weeks ago one of these puzdea, and a very iutrioate one, 
was proposed to the faculty at a metropolitan hospital. The 
disorder was desperate : the patient writhed and groaned in 
agony — but his ligUt as usuil threw none on the subject. Id 
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tbe meantime the case made a noise, and medical men of all 
d^reea and deacripliaDs, magnetiEers, hoiiKBOpathists, bydio- 
patbi«t>, mad docton, lane doctora, quack doctors, and even 
horse docton, flocked to the ward, inspected the Bjmptoms, and 
then debated and disputed on the nature of the disease. It was 
in the breiii, the heart, tba liver, tbe nerves, ibe muscles, the 
skin, the bbod, the kidneys, the "globes of the lungs," "the 



momentom," "the pancras," "Om capilaire reasels," and the 
" gutt; seren;." Then for its nature ; it was cbronic, and acute, 
and intermittent, and non-contagions, and "ketching," and 
" inflammable," and " hetedittary," and *' eclectic," and Lord 
knows what besides. However, the discussion ended in a com- 
pleta wrangle, and every doctor being mounted on his own 
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theoTf, nerer waa then anoli b some aince the Qnmd Combat erf 
Hobby Honea at the end of Mr, Bayea'a Bebcanal I 

" Kt M i«i STOXAOH I " finally abouted the Eooae-SnTgeoD, 
— ^fter the depardng diapntaota, — "ifiMiluatoaMeA/" 

Thepoor patient, vho in the int«Tval had been liatening be> 
(ween hia groana, no aooner heard thia decUion, than hia head 
aeemed twitched by a q>aam, tiiat also produced a Ticdent winlc 
o( the left eye. At the aune time he beckoned to th« anrgeon. 

" You're all right. Doctor — aa right as a trivet." 

*'I knov I am," aaid the aorgeon, — "it'a in your atonuch." 

** It »i in my atomach, atire enoogh." 

** Tea — flying gout — " 

" Flying what I " excUimed the patient " No, no akh luck, 
DoctcT," and he made a aign for the aurgeon to put hia ear near 
hia lipa, " it'a lix Mogt aud a BtiU, aa I've awBller'd." 



AN EPIGRAM. 



Tis said of Lord B., none ia keener that he 

To spit a Wild Boor with 6clfit ; 
But he never geta near to the Brute with his apear. 

He givea it ao very mnch low. 



BKQLISn BETROOBESaiOlT. 



^ 



ENGLISH ItETROGBESSION. 

"Back her!" shouted the Captun, frcrai the paddle-box of the 
Lirelj (oUie cabin-boy on the deck, who repeated the command 
to the engineet in the hold — and the paddles being Terened to 
Older, the packet, with a retrograde motion, began to approach 
the pier, to which she was soon secured by a hawser. Her 
passage across the Channel had been a roagh one : but as all 
passages come to an end at last, she had arrived in a Trench 
harbour and smooth water. 

There is this advantage in a stormy voyage by sea, that it 
makes one land on a foreign soil as cordially as if it were native ; 
and accordingly with the moat perfect satisfaction I fonnd myself 
standing, high and dry, in that seaport, the name of which 
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Queen Jfary of England, anmamed the Bloody, declared would 
be found engrsTen on her heart— the earliest instance, by the 
by, of lithography. For my own part, my heart was also deeply 
intereated in the localily, which, to an Englishman, is claasical 
ground, and aaaociated with litcruy fictions as well as historical 
facts. Kot to name a certain slender figure of a TraTeller in 



black, with a derictd wig end hat, my mind's eye was filled with 
the familiar phantoms of penonagea almost as real to me as the 
place itself ; and the Tcry scenery in which they had played 
their psrta was shortly to be before me. With the help of a 
Calais touter, I bad fonnd my way to the wrong Hotel, the 
master of which stood bowing to me, as only a Prenchman can bow^ 
and congratulating me — or rather all France— if not all Euroiv, 
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oa iDj safe anivaL In compliment to my nation, he pretended 
to uae our native language, bat of cooise it wu a atrange jargon 
—for it seems to be the pleasure of " oqt Sweet Enemjr 
France " — as Sir Philip Sidney called Iter — since she cannot 
break our ranks, or our banks, or onr hearts, heads, winds, ta 
ipirits, to break onr English. But my head and heart were too 
full of Monsieur Dessein, the Mendicant Monk, the D&obligeant, 
the Bemise, the Fair Fleming, and the Snuff-Boz, to notice or 
resent the liberties that were taken with our insular tongoe. 



GS^ 



" And now. Monsieur," said I. after bandying drilities which 
employed us to the top of the first flight of stairs — " and now, 
UoDsienr, be pleased to show me the chamber which was occupied 
by the Author of the ' Sentimental Journey.' " 

"Lajoum&f" 

" Yes, the apartment of our Tristram Shandy." 

" L'aportement — tristc — " 
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" Exactly : the room where ha had the manontUe interrinr 
wUb the Monk of the Fnnciicaii order." 

" Order F— -ah l—ooi — jt* — ^youihall <adcr. Sue, whatjoo 
will pleaae— " 

"All in good time, MonBieor, — but I must fint see the room 
that wu tenanted by onr immortal Sterne." 

" Sterne 1 " qaculated my host — " eh P — Steine F — Diabia 
I'emporte I — it is de Oder Hotel. Hon Dien I o'est one drola 
de chose — but de English pqwls when dey orane to Calais, dcj 
always come Sterne faremoii / " 



EPIGEAM. 



Thku traitors, Oxford — Pnmcis — Bean, 

Hare missed their wicked aim ; 
And may all shots against the Queen, 

Id future do the same : 
For why, I mean no turn of wit, 

But seriously insist. 
That if Her Mqesty were lU, 

No one would be so ■hm'i'. 



THB UTTLB BBOWfifl. 



THE LrPTLB BE0WN3. 

Takimo into acconnt the peculiar drcamstanoea of tlie «mn- 
I17, and the particular juncture, coincident with the deprecia- 
tion of our goM money, there is something strange and puziling 
about the proposed issue of a new coinage of Half-FarUungs. 

In a cheap countiy one can nnderstand the ntilittr and couTeni- 
enoe of such small moneys : for example, in Piance or Belgium 
with their centimes — or in Germany with its pfemiings, ten of 
which are equivalent to one of our pence. Por in any of theae 
lands it is still possible to procure some article or other in ex- 
dtange for a eoin ot the lowest denominatum : bat in England 
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dear EDgland, what is there that one can purchase for such a 

mite as one of the new fractions ? Nothing. The traditionary 

farthing rushlight has risen to four times the price, and the old 

ha'penny roll has rolled into a penny one. And half a farthing? 

The only commodity I know of to be obtained for such a trifle 

is — ^kicksi 

«• Vd kick him for hdf A fiffUung.** 

It is barely possible, however, that at the street stalls, or in 
hawkers' baskets, there may be something in the lozenge or lol- 
lipop line to be bought for one of these new doits. But the 
issue of a new coinage, of a novel value, expressly for the con- 
venience of little children with limited incomes, is a thing not 
to be supposed. 

It is not likely, either, that the penny has thus been split into 
eighths, because the oranges have been eight for sixpence; 
neither is it probable that our copper currency has been chopped 
so small only to make it more like mint sauce. 

Is it possible that, alarmed by the depreciation of our sove- 
reigns, our rulers have thought of producing a coin not valuable 
enough for plugging — and two little and light for sweating — 
even in the present warm weather P 

Is it plausible that to meet the haggling which hard times 
will produce, these copper minims have been invented so that 
two merchants or brokers who have boggled about a farthing, 
may split the difference and effect a bargain P Such a supposi- 
tion were too derogatoiy to our modem Greshams. 

A certain Journal, indeed, has hinted that the measure will 
benefit the poor, by their receiving fractions which hitherto have 
never been given to the petty purchaser ; but surely this argu- 
ment is untenable, for will not the same coinage enable the seller 
to impose a fraction hitherto impracticable on his article— for 
example, a penny and one eighth on his bun or roll? 

The new denomination can hardly be intended — ^against an 
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nnirenal Income Tax — to eaable a man with foarpeDce-rartbing 
a ;ear to pa; three per cent, on bis annuity. The Yictoria D.Q. 
on the new coin would never lend her royal countenance to any 
such speculation. 



Is it possible, in consideration of the deamess of bread, that 
the Lilipution currency has been invented for the purchase of 
such tmy little loaves as Gulliver used to devour by the doienF 
Alas ! the people who make money are not ao consiilernle for 
those who don't I 

Witli none of llese views is it likely that the Demi Farthings 
have been minted — nor yet to encourage low play, by furnishing 
abnoat nominal stakes for short whiit and gomea of chance. 

To ivhot purpose, then, have tlie dwarf coppers been intro- 
duced? There still rcuialus one use for them, and really it ap- 
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pean on pUutiblo groonds to hm been the vet; us intended 
by the Buthon of the meamn — namel;, to be giren Kwsjr. 

The uiuTeru) distress of the working ckasea — the r^id in- 
crease of panperiim, and the bioad hint vhich has been thtown 
out, that the wants of the starring pt^nlation muat be prorided 
for by Tolontarjr contribution, tend strongly to fkroor this hypo* 



thena. The man and wonutn with a span penny — the lady 
^d gentleman with a span shilling, will be enabled, by this 
Teiy small change, to enlarge the sphere of their benerolence; 
|md the noble philanthropist, whoee generosi^ amounts to a 
gninea, may have a thousand beggars beset his gat^ and " none 
go unrelieved away I " Tea — thanks to our mint-masters, we 
shall be indulged with cheap charity, if nothing else I 

But besides the mendicants, the minute coin will be service- 
able to give to children, — to crossing sweepers, watennen, 
Jacks-in-the-water, and other humble officials, who look to ladiea 
and gentlemen for fees. Whether tite Half-Farthings wiU do to 
tip servants, guards, chamber-maids, stage coachmen, waiten, 
or box-keepers, is more problenuUical : how it might answer to 
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■lip met a gratuity into the itching palm of a powdered portly 
Footman, or Hall Porter, in crimsoa and gold, or iky blue and 
ailTer — one of those pampered menials who lounge about the 
Hqotb of Portland Place, and vainly aak each other the meaning 
of "Destitution in the Hetropolia" — how it might do, to 
preaent inch a tipping to such a topping personage, to offer such 
tribute money to such a Cssar, ia very, vety questionable ; but 
in these hard times, when every retrenchment ia desirable, the 
experiment at least onght to be made — nay, should even a yoang 
lady call with her subscription-book to beg for something for the 
little Blacks, it might not be amiss to introduce her to the little 
Browns. 
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THE OMNIBUS. 

A SKETCH ON THB BOAD. 

It was a fiae evening in Autumn, but late enoujtU to be dusk, 
sa my friend f . was driving me, la a gig, along a rood near 
Chigwcll, in Essex, when suddenly we were eturtled by loud and 
repeated ecreams, aa from numerous female voices. 

F. immediately pulled up :— wliilat the alarming chorus was 
repeated from ttiroats in better time than unison — followed bjr 
entreaties for help. 
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The sounds came fiom above ; and looking up towards the 
top of the bank on the right hand side of the road which was 
cut through a hill, we perceiyed an omnibus, with two females 
perched on the roof, and another on the box, who held the whip 
and the reins. At every window, moreover, appeared one or 
two caps or bonnets, accounting for the full chorus we had just 
heard. 

Leaving our own vehicle in the road, we hastened to the res- 
cue ; and having first helped the ladies to alight, proceeded to 
get the omnibus into the road — a task of considerable difficulty. 
The females in the meanwhile scrambled down to the low ground, 
where we found them clustered round the senior of the party, 
who, seated on the stump of a tree, was giving way to sundry 
gesticulations and exclamations, which being echoed and imitated 
by a fugle-woman on either side, were copied and repeated again 
by some eighteen young ladies of various ages and very different 
sizes. In reality, the Principal, teachers, and pupils of Pros- 
pect-House Establishment, at Woodford. 

"01 I never 1 *' exclaimed the Grovemess : and eighteen 
juvenile voices, and two middle-aged ones instantly reiterated, 
" 0, 1 never 1 " 

" It's a Providence we were not killed 1 " cried the Governess ; 
and as if they had been at their responses in church, the twenty 
voices simultaneously repeated, "Providence we were not 
kiUed 1 " 

My experience in the suburban woodlands, suggested a tole- 
rable g^ess at the truth which the narrative of Mrs. Yandeleur 
afterwards confirmed. The ladies of Prospect-House Establish- 
ment had been enjoying their annual Gipsying in Epping Forest 
—a festival from which prudence and principle rigorously ex- 
cluded the other sex with the exception of one Tobias, who 
during the illness of the household coachman, had been recom- 
mended for the service, as a sober, steady, civil, and family man. 
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Well, they had gone, she said, to the old peieimial rendeiToas, 
» certain retired spot, secore fioin Tulgar intnuion, and betaken 
themselres to their niral recreations, tome punning Entomology 
((he meant hunting butterflies), others studying botany (by pick- 
ing hurebells and looking for " eagles " and " oak trees " in sliced 
fem-slAlks), the graphical, sketching picturesque stumps, and land- 
skipping— and the young ones picking ladybirds, or playing at hide 



..r^-^.^-.r^. 



and seek. For herself, she had enjoyed " Sturm's Beflections " 
under an umbrageous beech, whilst Miss Tancred and Uiss 
Groper spread the hospitable cloth on Flora's lap, and disposed 
on it the viands and beverages congenial to a Juvenile F^te 
Champ^tre, namely cold pigeon pie, ham and beef sandwiches, 
and tea-cakes, with flasks of home-made [gooseberry, currant, and 
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cowilip wine, and a few bottlee of porter and ale for tKe more 
mstnre of the sylran revellera. These good things, with grace 
before and after, Itaving been duly discuaged, not foi^tting the 
allotment of a portion for Tobias — the votaries of Flora, Sic., 
again betook thenuelTea to their rural felicity till recalled by the 
•onnd of a large handbell, when the little flock haTiug been 
counted over, they proceeded to the rendezvous, — a Mqeatie 
Monarch of the Forest, alias oak — and punctual to appointment 
there stood the green OmniboB, the Paraoon, with its honea 
ready harnessed — but where was Tobias F 



In vain twenty shrill voices made the woods ring with 
" Tobias ! — bias 1 — ias I " — no Tobias answered. In speechless 
alarm, the anxious females clustered sgaiu around the Gover- 
ness, gazing in each othen' feces with blank looks, when sud- 
denly they were starled by a strange sound fh)m the interior of 
the vehiele.^Tes, there certainly was somebody snoring in the 
omnibna, but nobody cared to verify the fact, by inspection, for 
■nppose it should not be Tobias F At last the more conrageous 
lliss Groper ventured to c^ien the door and look in, and, alas 1 
tat human tmitj I Tobias it was indeed, helplessly, hopelessly 
drank 1 
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Poor TobUt I Too corpulent to skip aiUr but(«rfliea or climb 
for burds' nests, too isnonnt to reoJ "Sturm's Bellcctions," oi 
in truth any tiling alse, and unable to play hide and seek witb 
himself, he had fonnd the time pass away veiy tediously, 

uijDdtr the shade ot meUuchDlj bouBhi." 

He had looked on the sole of each boot, more than once, and 
into the eiomi of his hat still oftener, and had blown his nose, 
and counted the fourpence halfpenny in his pocket over and 
over, but he could not always be blowing his nose without a 
cold, or counting fourpence halfpenny. How then was he to 






occupy or amuse himself but by eating and drinking t — the last* 
indeed, being encouraged by the beat of the weather, and the dis- 
corery of certain bottles of ale and stout and home-made winei 
amongst the remnants of the feast. So tapping a bottle of ale, 
he quaffed it off, nc». wituo-Jt drinking: llii: health of the 
CFovemess and the laoies in general, succee<led by more particu- 
lar toasts, as the " young 'oman in the welwet cape," " she in 
the blue bonnet," and the like. Then he drank the porter, and 
tbec he instinctively put to the horses, for the fatigue of which 
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he relVeshed himKlT with BDotber bottle of ale, and then tasted 
the wines, and then feeling drowsy, crept into the further coiner 
of the 'bug for a nap, till the arriTal of the company. But the 
mak liqnor had been more potent, and his slumbers were deeper 
tlisn he had reckoned on. The maidenB might as well have at- 
tempted to rouse Bip Van Winkle. 

What was to be done P There was not a house within teach, 
or a creature within hail. The gloom of erening was fast deep- 
ening, and the prospect of being benighted in the Forest, asso- 
ciated, by some at least, with wild beasts and banditti, recon- 
ciled the females, old 
and young, to the only 
alternative. The Go- 
' vemess and the major- 
ity of the ladies got in- 
to the omnibus, allow- 
ing the horrid creature 
as wide a berth as they 
could — the two teachers 
ascended outside to the 
roof— and the boi was 
I assigned to Miss Wrig- 
. glesworth, who on the 
strength of having once 
driven a donkey shay, 
assumed the whip and 
"iBOHmcHtoB.mToroiiim.i'iffc- ^^ nbbons, and set 
the horses in motion by one cut at the reins and another at the 
traces. Luckily the horses were steady and sensible animals, 
and being allowed their own way at first, kept the coach out of 
difficulties. tiU the charioteer attempting some manffiuvres of her 
own, contrived to perch the omnibus on an emmence dangerous 
even for a Paragon. 
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The rest may be briefly told. Tobias was dragged from the 
vehicle by the legs, and after a hearty shaking, was seemed by 
the side of F. in the gig. The omnibus, I volunteered to pilot 
to Prospect House, where I safely deposited its precious freight 
—the Governess literally overwhelming me with her acknow- 
ledgments — and the young ladies dedaring one and all, with 
eveiy appearance of sincerity, that 'Uhey would nerer. ne?er, 
never go any where again wUkoui Genilemen.'* 



A KEPLECTION ON NEW TEAK'S EVE. 

*' Those Evening Bells— those Evening Bells 1 *' 
How sweet they used to be, and dear 1 
When full of all that Hope foretells. 
Their voice proclaimed the new-born Year I 

But, ah ! much sadder now I feel. 

To hear that old melodious chime, 
Becalling only how a Peel 
Has tax'd the conungt-in qf Time ! 



EPIGRAM 

ON THE AST-UNIONS. 



That Picture-Baffles will conduce to nourish 
Design, or cause good colouring to flourish. 
Admits of log^c-chopping and wise sawing. 
But surely Lotteries encourage Drawing I 



A MOBNISG THOUGHT. 



A MOENING THOUGHT. 

No more, no more will I resign 

My couch so warm and soft. 
To trouble trout with hoolc and Um^ 

That will Dot Rpring aloft. 
With larlcB appoiutmenta one ma; fix 

To greet the dawning does, 
But hang the getting ap at six, 

For fish that will not rite ! 
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THE HAPPIEST MAN IN ENGLANU. 
A SKETCH OH TBE BOAa 
*< It ii the SmiI (bu MU ; tbe outward erei 
Pnunt tbe oUect ; but tba Hind dncriSL 
And (iMnoe delight, diigiut, ud oool udiSenoce rise." — Ckibbb. 

"A CHABHIKO mormng, Sir," Tetnarked my ooly fellow- 
passenger in the Comet, as soon as I bkd tettled myself in the 
opposite corner of the ooach. 

As B matter ot conrae and conrtesj I assented ; though I 
had certainly seen better days. It did not rain ; but the 
weather was gloomy, and the air felt raw, aa it well might 
with a pale dim lun overhead, that seemed to have lost all 
pcwei of routing. 
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'* Quite an Italian Sky/' added the stranger^ looking up at a 
sort of French gray coYerlet that would have given a Neapolitan 
fancy the ague. 

However, I acquiesced again, but was obliged to protest 
against the letting down of both windows in order to admit 
what was called the " fresh invigorating breeze from the Surrey 
Hills." 

To atone for this objection, however, I agreed that the coach 
was the best, easiest, safest, and fastest in England, and the 
road the most picturesque out of London. Complaisance apart, 
we were passing between two vegetable screens, of a colour con- 
verted by dust to a really " invisible green," and so high, that 
they excluded any prospect as effectually as if they had been 
Venetian blinds. The stranger, nevertheless, watched the 
monotonous fence with evident satisfaction. 
*' No such hedges. Sir, out of England." 
" I believe not, Sir 1 " 

" No, Sir, quite a national feature. They are peculiar to the 
enclosures of our highly cultivated island. You may travel 
from Calais to Constantinople without the eye reposing on a 
similar spectacle." 

"So I have understood. Sir." 

" Fact, Sir : they are unique. And yonder is another rural 
picture unparalleled, I may say, in contineutal Eiuvpe — a 
meadow of rich pasture, enamelled with the indigenous daisy and 
a multiplicity of buttercups I " 

The oddity of the phraseology made me look curiously at the 
speaker. A pastoral poet, thought I — but no— he was too 
plump and florid to belong to that famishing fraternity, and in 
his dress, as well as in his person, had every appearance of a 
man well to do in the world. He was more probably a gentle- 
man farmer, an admirer of fine grazing-land, and perhaps de- 
lighted in a well-dressed paddock and genteel haystack of his 
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own. But I did him iigustice, or rather to his twte— which ms 
far lesB esdiuire — for the neit scene to which he innled my 
attention was of a totally different chaiactei — a vast, bleak, 
icarfy-looking common, too barren to afford eren a picking to 
any llTing creatuies, except a few crowa. The view, howerer, 
elicited a note of admiiation from my companion : 



" What an extensiTe prospect I Genuine, uncultivated nature 
—and studded with looks I " 

The strnnger had now furnished me with a clue to his char- 
acter; which he aflerwaids more amusingly unravelled. He 
was an Optimist ; — one of those blessed beings (for they are 
blessed) who think that whatever is is beautiful as well as right; 
practical nhilosopbcrs, who make the best of everything ; im- 
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BginadTe p&inten, who dnw each object m ieau, and deal plenU. 
toily in eovieur da rote. And they are right. To be good — ^in gpite 
of all the old stoiy-boolcB, and all theii old moraU, — is not to be 
b^)|7. Still leas does it lemlt firom Bank, Power, Learning, 
or Biches ; from the nngle state oi a doable one, or even from 
good health or a clean conscience. The source offelici^, as the 
poet tmlj declares, it in the Mind — for like my fellow-traTeller, 
the man who has a mind to be happy will be so, on the 
plainest commons that natmre can set before him — with or 
witliout the rooka. 

The reader of Crabbe will remember how graphically he has 
described, in his " Lover's Journey," the different aspects of 
the same landscape to the same individual, under different 
moods— on his outward road, an Optimist, like my feUow- 
buTeller, but on hia return a malcontent like myself. 



i. ciiu auoa, ufs ao ixT«inb 

In the meantime, the coach Btopped~uid opposite to what 
many a person, if seated in one of its right-hand comers, would 
have considered a very bad look out, — a muddy sqnare space, 
bounded on three sides by plain brick stabling and wooden 
bams, with a dwarf wall, and a gate, for a foreground to the 
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picture. In fact, a straw-yard, but untenanted by any live 
8toc1c, as if an Owentte plan emongat the brute creation, for 
liftng in a social parallelogram, bad been abandoned. Then 
seemed no p^ bere on wbicb to hang any eulogium ; but tlie 
eye of the Opdmist detected one in a moment : 
" What a desirable Pond for Ducks ! " 



He then shifted his position to lUe opposite window, and with 
equal celerity discovered " a capital Puup ! with oceans of ex- 
cellenL Spring Water, and a commodioua handle within reach of 
the smallcat Child I " 

I wondered to myself how be would have described the foreign 
Fountains, where the sparlcUng fluid gushes from groups of 
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Sculpture into marble basiiu, and, wittoat tbe trouble of pump- 
inf; at all, minirters to the tbirst and ele&nlinesB of half a dty. 
And ]fet I had seen some of our TravellerB pass such a superb 
Water-work with scarcely a glance, and certainly without a 
syllable of notice I It is such Headless Touriats, by the way, 



who throng to the German Baths and consider thcmselres 
Bubbled, because, without any mind's eye at all, they do not 
■ee all the pleasant things which were so graphically desaribed 
by llie Old Man of the Bmnnens. For my own part, I could 
not help thinking that I must have lost some pleasnie in my 
own piogresi through life by being difficult to please. 

For example, eren during the present journey, whilst I bod been 
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inwardly grumbling at the weather, and yawning at the road^ 
my felbw-traveller had been revelling in Italian skies, salub- 
rious breezes, rerdant enclosures, pastoral pictures, sympathis- 
ing with wet habits and diy, and enjoying desirable duck-ponds, 
and parochial Pumps 1 

What a contrast, methought, between the cheerful contented 
spirit of my present companion, and the dissatisfied temper and 
tone of Sir W. W., with whom I once had the uncomfortable 
honour of trayelling tHe-d-Ute from Leipzig to Berlin. The 
road, it is true, was none of the most interesting, but even the 
tame and flat scenery of the Lincolnshire Fens may be rendered 
still more wearisome by sulkily throwing yourself back in your 
carriage and talking of Switzerland I But Sir W. W. was far 
too nice to be wise — too fastidious to be happy — ^too critical to 
be contented. Whereas my present coach-fellow was not afraid 
to admire a commonplace inn — I forget its exact locality — ^but 
he described it as ** superior to any oriental Carayansery — and 
with a Sign that, in the Infancy of the Art, might haye passed 
for a Chef i^ (Ewyn:^ 

Happy man I How he must have enjoyed the Exhibitions of 
the Boyal Academy, whereas to judge by our periodical critiques 
on such Works of Modem Art, there are scarcely a score out of 
a iliousand annual Pictures that ought to give pleasure to a 
Coimoissour. Nay, eyen the Louvre has failed to satisfy some 
of its visitants, on the same principle that a matchless collection 
of Titians has been condemned for the want of a good Teniers. 
But my fc41ow-traveller was none of that breed : he had no- 
thing in common with a certain Lady, who, with half London, 
or at least its Londoners, had inspected Wanstead House, prior 
to its demolition, and on being asked for her opinion of that 
princely mansion, replied that it was " short of cupboards/* 

lu fact, he had soon an opportunity of pronouncing on a 
Corjitry Seat — far, very, very far inferior to C^ House just 
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mentioned, and declared it to be one wbich "Adam himielf 
would hare cboaen for a Family resilience, if Domestic Architec- 
ture had flourished in the primeval Ages." 

Happy Kan, again ! for with what joy, and comfort, and 
cheerfulnen, for hia co-tenanta, would he have inhabited the 
enviable dwelling; and 
jet, to my private know- 
ledge, the Proprietor waa 
one of the most miaerable 
of hia apecies, simply be- 
cause he choBC to go 
throQgh life like a pug- 
dog — with biB nose 
turned up at everything 
in the world. And, truly, 
flesh IB grass, and beauty 
ia duat, and gold is dross, 
nay, life itself but a 
vapour ; but instead of 
"tauRKu." dwelling on such dis- 

paragements, it is far wiser and happier, like the florid gentle- 
man in one comer of the Comet, to remember that one is not a 
Sworn Appraiser, nor bound by oath like an Ale-Conner to 
think small beer of small beer. 

From these reflections I was suddenly roused by the Optimist, 
who earnestly begged me to look out of the Window at a pro- 
spect which though pleasing, was tar from a fine one, for either 
variety or extent. 

" There, Sir, — there's a Panorama 1 A perfect circle of en- 
chantment I realising the Arabia Felix of Fairy Laud in the 
County of Kent 1 " 
"Very pretty, indeed." 
"It's a gem. Sir, even in our Luid of Oaka — and mav 
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challenge a comparison with the most luxuriant Specimens of 
what the Great Gilpin calls Forest Scenery 1 " 

" I think it may." 

" By-the-bye, did you ever see Scrublands, Sir, in Sussex ? " 

" Never, Sir." 

" Then, Sir, you have yet to enjoy a romantic scene of the 
Sylvan Character, not to be paralleled within the limits of Geo- 
graphy ! To describe it would require one to soar into the 
regions of Poetry, but I do not hesitate to say, that if the 
celebrated Eobinson Crusoe were placed within sight of it, he 
would exclaim in a transport * Juan Fernandez ! ' " 

" I do not doubt it, Sir." 

** Perhaps, Sir, you have been in Derbyshire ? " 

" No, Sir." 

" Then, Sir, you have another splendid treat in futuro — 
Braggins — a delicious amalgamation of Art and Nature, — a 
perfect Eden, Sir, — and the very spot, if there be one on the 
Terrestrial Globe, for the famous Milton to. have realised his 
own ' Paradise Begained I ' " 

In this glowing style, waxing warmer and warmer with his 
own descriptions, the florid gentleman painted for me a series of 
highly-coloured sketches of the places he had visited; each a 
retreat that woidd wonderfully have broken the fall of our first 
Parents, and so thickly scattered throughout the counties, that 
by a moderate computation our Fortunate Island contained at 
least a thousand "Perfect Paradises," copyhold or freehold. 
A pleasant contrast to the gloomy pictures which are drawn by 
certain desponding and agriculturally-depressed Spirits who 
cannot find a single Elysian Field, pasture or arable, in the 
same country 1 

In the meantime, such is the force of sympathy, the Optimist 
had gradually inspired me with something of his own spirit, and 
I began to look out for and detect unrivalled forest scenery, and 
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perfect panoramas, and little Ed'ens, and might in time haTe 
picked out a romantio pomp, or a piciurcgque post,— l>ut, alas 1 
in the very middle of my course of Beau Idealism, the coach 
stopped, the door 
opened, and with a 
hurried good-mominff, 
the florid gentleman 
stepped out of the stage 
and into a gig which 
had been waiting for 
him at the end of a 
cross-road, and in an- 
other minute was driving 
down the lane between 
two of those hedges that 
are only to be seen in 
England. 

" Well, go where thou 
wilt," thought I, as he 
distqtpeared behind the 
fence, " thou art cer- 
tainly the Happiest Man 
in England ! " ^ """" " "'""°- 

Yes— be was gone; and a light and a gloiy had departed 
witli him. The air again felt raw, the sky seemed duller, the 
sun more dim and pale, and the road more heavy. The sceneiy 
appeared to become tamer and tamer, the inns more undesirable, 
and their signs were mere daubs. At the first opportunity I 
obtained a glass of sherry, but its taste was vapid ; everyttdng 
in short appeared " flat, stale, and unprofitable." Like a BiUt 
in the Alley, whose flattering rumours hoist up the public fimds, 
the high sanguine tone of the Optimist hod raised my spirits 
considerably above par ; but now his operations bad ceased, and 
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by the luoal reaction my mind eank again even below its natural 
kveL Hy ahort-tived enthnsiaam waa gone, and inattad of the 
cheerful fertile country throogh which I had been journeying, I 
aeemed to be travelling that memorable long stage betweeu Dan 
and Beersheba where " all was barren." 



Some months afterwards I was tempted to go into Essex to 
inspect a small Freehold Property which was advertiBcd for sale 
in that county. It waa described, in large and small print, aa " a 
delightful Swiss Villa, the prettiest thing in Europe, and enjoy- 
ing a boundless prospect over a couutry proverbial for I'ertility, 
and resembling that Traditional Land of Promige described 
metaphorically in Holy Writ as overflowing with Milk and 
Honey." 

Making all due allowance, however, for such professional 
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flourisbeB, this very Desirable Investment demted in its features 
even more than usud from its portrait in the prospectus. 

The Villa turned out to be little better than an ornamented 
finni, and the Promised Land was some of the worst land in 
England, and overflowed occasionally by the neighbouring river, 
An Optimist could hardly have discoveied a single merit on the 
estate ; but he did ; for whilst I was gazing In blank disappoint- 
ment at the nncultivated nature before me, not even studded 
with Tooks, I heard hu familiar voice at my elbow— 

"Bather a small property. Sir — but amply secured by ten 
solid miles of Terra Firma from the encroachments of the Ger- 
man Ocean." 



" And if the sea could," I retorted, " it seems to me very 
doubtful, whether it would care to enter on the premises." 

" Perhaps not as a matter of marine taste," said the Optimist. 
"Perhaps not. Sir. And yet, in my penrive moments, I have 
fancied that a place like this with a sombre interest about it, 
would be a desirable sort of Wilderness, and more in unison 
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with an II Fenseroso cut of feelings tlmn the luglmig besntia 
of a Villa in the Begent'e Park, the Cjnomie (rf' Fashion and 
Gaiety, enlivened b; an infinity of equipages. But cicuae roe. 
Sir, I perceive that I am wanted elsewhere," and the florid 
gentleman went off at a trot towards a little man in black, who 
was beckoning to him from the door of the Swiss Villa. 

" Yes," was my reflection aa he turned away &om me, " if he 
can find in such a swamp aa thia a Fancy Wilderness, a sort of 
Shenstenian Solitude for a sentimental fit to evaporate in, ha 
must certainly be the Happiest Man in Eogland." 



Ab to his pensive moments, the mere idea of them sufficed to 
set my risible muscles in a quiver. But as if to prove how he 
would have comported himself in the Slough of Despond, dur- 
ing a subsequent ramble of exploration round the estate, he 
actually plumped up to his middle in a bog; — an accident which 
only drew from him the remark that the place afforded "a 
capita] opportunity for a spirited proprietor to establish a 
Splendid Hud Bath, like the ones so much in vogue at the 
German Spas 1 " 



AN UNDIBTAKBB. ™ 

" If tbflt gentleman takea a fancy to the place," I remaiked to 
the penoa who was showing- me round tike piopertf , " he wHl 
be a determiQed bidder." 

" Him bid I " exclaimed the man, with an accent of the 
utmost aatoniahment — " Him bid I — why he's the Auctioneer 
that's to sell us I I thought you would have rcmsilced that in 
his speech, for he imitates in his talk the adrerlisementa of the 
famous Ab. Bobins. He's called the Old Qeutleman." 
" Old I why be appears to be in tiie prime of life." 
" Yes, Sir, — but it's the other Old Qentleman — " 
"What I thcDerilP" 

" Yes, Sir, — because you see, he's always a-tnockvtg dtmm iff 
ioiHe6odj/'i lUllt Paradite." 



AN UNDERTAKER 
Is an IllwilleT to the Human Race. He is by Frofesnon as 
Enemy to his Species, and can no more looh kindly at his 
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Fellowt th&u the SberifTs Officer; for why, his Profit bt^i 
with an Arrest for the Debt of Nature. As the Bailiff looks on 
a failing Man bo doth he, and with the same Hope, namely, tc 
talce the Body. 

Hence hath he little Sympathy with his Kind, small Pity fo. 
the Poor, and least of all for the Widow and the Orphan, whoir 
he r^ards, Planter like, but aa so many Blacks on hii Estate 
If he have any Community of Feeling, it ia with the Sextcm 



who has likewise a Per Centage on the Bills of Mortality, and 
neTET sees a Picture of Health but lie longs to ingrave it. Both 
have the same quick Ear for a Ohurcbyard Cough, and both the 
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same Belish for the same Music, to wit, the Toll of Saint 
Sepulchre. Uoreoyei both go constantly in blaclc — howbeit 'tis 
no Mourning Suit bat a Livery — for he grieves no more for the 
Defunct than the Bird of the same Plumage, that is the Undei- 
tal:er to a dead Hone. 

As a Neighbour he is to be ehaiuied. To live opposite to him 
is to fall under the Evil Eye. Like the Witch that forespeaka 
other Cattle, he would rot you as bood as look at yon, if it could 
be done at a Glance ; but that Magic being out of Date, he 
contents himself with choosing the very Spot on the House 
Front that shall serve for a Hatchment. Thenceforward he 
watches your going out aad your coining in : your rising up and 
your lying down, and all your Domeatic Importa of Drink and 
Victual, so that the veriest She Gossip in the Parish is not more 



familiar with your Modes and Means of Living, nor knows so 
certainly whether the Visitor, that caUs daily in his Chariot, ia 
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a mere Friend or a Physician. Also he knows your Age to a 
Tear, and your Height to an Inch, for he hath measured you 
with his Eye for a Coffin, and your Ponderosity to a Pound, for 
he hath an Interest in the Dead Weight, and hath so far in- 
quired into your Fortune as to guess with what Equipage you 
shall travel on your last Journey. For, in professional Curiosity, 
he is truly a Fall Pry. Wherefore to dwell near him is as 
melancholy as to liye in view of a Churchyard ; to be within 
Sound of his Hammering is to hear the Knocking at Death's 
Door. 

To be friends with an Undertaker is as impossible as to be 
the Crony of a Crocodile. He is by Trade a Hypocrite, and 
deals of Necessity in Mental Eeservations and Equivoques. 
Thus he drinks to your good Health, but hopes, secretly, it will 
not endure. He is glad to find you so hearty — ^as to be Apo- 
plectic ; and rejoices to see you so stout — with a short Neck. 
He bids you beware of your old Gout — and recommends a Quack 
Doctor. He laments the malignant Fever so prevalent — and 
wishes you may get it He compliments your Complexion — 
when it is Blue or Yellow ; admires your upright Carriage, — 
and hopes it will break down. Wishes you good Day, but 
means everlasting Night ; and commends his Eespects to your 
Father and Mother — but hopes you do not honour them. In 
short, his good Wishes are treacherous ; his Inquiries are sus- 
picious ; and his Civilities are dangerous ; as when he prolTcreth 
the Use of his Coach — or to see you Home. 

For the rest, he is still at odds with Humanity ; at constant 
Issue with its Naturalists, and its Philanthropists, its Sages, 
its Counsellors, and its Legislators. For example, he praises the 
Weather — ^with the Wind at East ; and rejoices in a wet Spring 
and Fall, for Death and he reap with one Sickle, and have a 
good or bad Harvest in common. He objects not to bones in 
Bread (being as it were his own diet), nor to ill Drugs in Beer, 
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nor to Sugar of. Lead or usenical Fining in Wine, nor to 
ardent Spirits, nor to Interment in Churclies. Neither doth he 
disconntenance the Sitting on Infants ; nor the swallowing of 
Plnm Stones ; nor of cold Ices at Hot balls — nor the drinking 
of Embrocations, nay he hath been knowa to contend that the 
wrong Doae was the right one. He approves, coaira the Phy- 
sicians, of a damp Bed and wet Feet,— of a hot Head and cold 
Extremities, and lends 
hia own Countenance 
to the Natural Small 
Poi, rather than en- 
courage Vaceination — 
which he calls flying in 
the Face of ProTidence. 
Add to these, a free 
Trade in Poisons, 
whereby the Oialio 
Crystals may currently 
become Proxy for the 
■roi TumgioM. Epsom oncs ; and the 

corrosive Sublimate as common as Salt iu Porridge. To the 
same End he would give unto every Cockney a Privilege to 
shoot, within ten miles round London, withont a Taxed License, 
and would never concur iu a Fine or Deodand for Fast Driving, 
except the Vehicle were a Hearse. Thus, whatever the popular 
Cry, he runs counter: a Heretic in Opinion, and a Hypocrite in 
Practice, as when he pretends to be sorrowful at a Funeral ; or, 
what is worse, affects to pity the ill-paid Poor, and yet helpeth 
to screw them down. 

To conclude, ho is a Personage of ill presage to the Honse of 
Life: a Haven on the Chimn^ Pot — a Deathwatch iu the 
Wainscot, — a Winding Sheet in the Candle. To meet with him 
ia ominous. Ilia Looks are sinister ; his Dress is lugubrious ; 
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hu Speech ia proplietic; and his Touch u mortal. NererUieleu 
he hatk one Merit, and in this our World, and in these our 
Times, it is a main one ; namely, tbat whatcTer he UndertaJu» 
be Ptrfornt. 



as THE POBTRAIT OF A LAST. 
ON THE POBTEAJT OP A LADT. 

TAKEK Br THE DAGnBBBEOTYPB. 

TZ9, there are her feettues ! her brow, and her hatr, 

And her eyes, with a look ao seraphic. 
Her nose, and her month, with the smile that is tberei 

Tnily cauftht by the Ait Photographic I 

Tet why should she boitow such aid of the akioa, 

When by many a bosom's confesnon, 
Her own lovely face, and the light of her eyes, 

Are sufficient to nuit aft impremon ? 



SUGOBSTIONS BY STEAM. 



aUGGESTIONS BT STEAM. 

Whbn Woman is in rags and poor, 

And Borrow, cold, and hunger tease her, 

If man would only listen more 
To that small voice that crieth — " Ease her I " 

WitboDt the guidance of a frknil. 

Though legal sharks and serewB attack her. 

If man would only more altenit 

To that small voice that crieth—" Back her I " 

So oft it would not be hia fate 
To witness some despairing dropper 

In Thames's tide, and run too late 

To that small voice that crieth — " Stop her I " 



THE LABE AND THS BOOK. 



THB LABK AND THE BOOK. 

A FABLB. 

" Lo ! hew (be g«ntl« luk ! "— BHAXMrUBS. 

Okcx on a time — no matter wlere— 
A halt took such a fancy to the air. 
That though he often gas'd beneath. 
Watching the breecy dovo, or heath, 
Yet very, ver; seldom he was found 

To perch Jipon the ground. 
VOL. IV. 3 " 
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Hoiir after hour, 
Through ey'iy change of weather hard or soft. 
Through sun and shade, and wind and show'r, 

Stm fluttering aloft ; 
In silence now, and now in song, 
Up, up in doudland all day long. 
On weary wing, yet with unceasing flight. 
Like to those Birds of Paradise, so rare, 
Fabled to liye, and love, and feed in air, 

But neyer to alight. 

It caos'd, of course, much speculation 
Among the feathered generation ; 
Who tried to guess the riddle that was in it— 
The robin puzzled at it, and the wren. 

The swallows, cock and hen, 

The wagtail, and the linnet. 
The yellowhammer, and the finch as well — 
The sparrow asked the tit, who couldn't tell. 
The jay, the pie — ^but all were in the dark. 
Till out of patience with the common doubt. 
The Book at last resolved to worm it out, 
And thus accosted the mysterious Lark : — 

** Friend, prithee, tell me why 
Tou keep this constant hoyering so high, 
As if you had some castle in the air. 
That you are always poising there, 

A speck against the sky — 
Neglectful of each old iamUiar feature 
Of Earth that nurs'd you in your callow state — 
You think you're only soaring at heaven's gate. 
Whereas you're flying in the face of Nature I " 
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" Friend," said the Lark, with melancholy tone, 
And in each little eye a dewdrop shone, 
** No creature of my kind was e?er fonder 

Of that dear spot of earth 

Which gave it birth — 
And I was nestled in the farrow yonder 1 
Sweet is the twinkle of the dewy heath. 
And sweet that thymy down I watch beneath. 
Saluted often with a living sonnet : 
But Men, vile Men, have spread so thick a scurf 
Of dirt and infamy about the Turf, 

I do not like to settle on it I " 

HOBAL. 

Alas ! how Nobles of another race 
Appointed to the bright and lofty way. 
Too willingly descend to haunt a place 
Polluted by the deeds of Birds of Ftey I 



SIR JOHN BOWKING. 



To Bowring, man of many tongues, 
(All over tongues like rumour) 
This tributaiy verse belongs 
To paint his learned humour ; 
All kinds of gabs he talks, I wis, 
From Latin down to Scottish ; 
As fluent as a parrot is. 
But far more P<?%-glottish t 
No grammar too abstruse he meets 
However dark and verby, — 
He gossips Greek about the streets, 
And often Rum — in urbe — : 



strange tongoea vhaU'er jod do them call. 

In short the man is able 

To tell you what'a o'clock in all 

The didUeU of Babel. 

Take him on 'Change ; try Fortuguete, 

The Moorish and the Spanish, 

Polish, Hungarian, Tyrolese, 

The Stredish and the Danish ; 

Tiy him with these and fifty such. 

His skill will ne'er diminish. 

Although you should begin in Dutch 

And end ^ke me) in I^nnitk. 



EPIGRAM. 



Whmt would-be Suicides in purpose fwl. 
Who could not find a morsel though they needed— 
If Peter sends them for attempts to jail. 
What would he do to them if they succeeded f 
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SKIPPING. 

A HTBTSBY. 



Little Cluldren skip, 
The rope so gaily gripping, 

Tom and Hany, 

Jane and Mary, 

Kate, Diana, 

Susan, Anna, 
■All are fond of skipping ! 

The Grasshoppers all skip. 
The early dew-drop sipping, 
Under, over. 
Bent and clover, 
Daisy, sorrel. 
Without quarrel. 
All are fond of skipping 1 

The tiny Fairies skip. 

At midnight softly tripping; 

Puck and Peri, 

Never weary. 

With an antic, 

Quite romantic. 
All are fond of skipping 1 

The little Boats they skip. 
Beside the heavy Shipping, 

While the squalling 

Winds are calling. 

Fallings rising, 

ELsing, falling. 
All are fond of skipping I 
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9 



The pale Diana skips. 
The silver billows tipping. 

With a dancing 

Lustre glancing 

To the motion 

Of the ocean — 
All are fond of skipping ! 

The little Floanders skip. 
When they feel the dripping ; 

Scorching, fiyiDg, 

Jumping, trying 

If there is not 

Any shying, 
All ar6 fond of skipping ! 

The very Dogs they skip, 

While threatened with a whipping. 

Wheeling, prancing. 

Learning dancing. 

To a measure, 

What a pleasure 1 
All are fond of skipping ! 

The little Fleas they skip. 
And nightly come a nipping, 

Lord and Lady, 

Jude and Thady, 

In the night 

So dark and shady-^ 
AU are fond of skipping I 

The Autumn Leaves they skip ; 
When blasts the trees are stripping ; 

Bounding, whirling. 

Sweeping, twirling. 
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And in wanton 

Mazes curling, 

All are fond of skipping 1 

The Apparitions skip, 

Some mortal grieyanoe ripping, 

Tfaoroogh many 

A crack and cranny, 

And the keyhole 

Good as any-* 
All are fond of skipping 1 

Bat oh 1 how Beaders skip, 
In heayy yolumes dipping I 

♦ * • * • and • • • * • 

♦ ••♦and***** 

♦ * * and • • • • • 



All are fond of skipping ! 



MORAL REFLECTIONS ON THE CROSS OP ST. 

PAUL'S. 



The man that pays his pence, and goes 

Up to thy lofty cross, St. Pad, 
Looks over London's naked nose. 
Women and men : 
The world is all beneath his ken. 
He sits aboye the Ball. 
He seems on Mount Olympus' top. 
Among the Gods, by Jupiter I and lets drop 
His eyes from the empyreal clouds 
On mortal crowds. 
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Seen ttom these sides, 

How smalt those emmets In our eyes 1 

Some can; little sticks — and one 

His eggs — to warm them in the urn : 

Dear I what a hustle. 

And bustle I 

And there's my aunt. I know her by her waist. 

So long and thin. 

And so pinch'd in. 

Just in the pismire taste. 



Ob I what are mm ? — Beings so small. 

That, should I fall 
Upon their little heads, I must 
Cmsh them by hundreds into dust I 

And what is life? and all its ages — 

There's seven stages I 
Tumham Oreen I Chelsea t Putney I I<Silham t 

Brentford I and Kew 1 

And Tooting, too I 
And oh I what very little nags to pull 'em. 
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Tet eack would seem t, horse indeed. 
If here at Paul's tip-lop we'd got 'em ; 

Althongli, like Cinderella's breed. 
They're mice at bottom. 

Then let me not despise a horse. 

Though he loolca small from Paul's high crot? I 
Sinee he would be, — as near the eky, 

— Foarteen hands high. 

What is this world with London iu its lap F 

Mogg's Map. 
The Thames, that ebbs and flows in its brood channel t 

A iuly Icennel. 
The bridges stretching from its banks F 

Stone planks. 

Oh me I bence could I read an admonition 

To mad Ambition I 
But that he would not listen to my call. 
Though I should stand upon the cross, and tiUt. 



THE FB4XSE 01- IGNORANOB. 



THE PBAYSE OP IGNOBANCB. 

iS EXTBACT FKOH AN OHATION DELIVEBED BBPOBE TBI 
MOST OBATX AND LEABHED PACULTT OP FADUA, BT THE 
AOUIEABLE C&ICBTON. 

Noff your Clowns knoweth none of the Bowman's troubles, 
and his dayes be the longer ; for he doth not vault upon the 
fierie Pegasus, but jumpea taerrilye upon old Ball, who U a cart- 
horse, and tingeth another man's song, which hath, it may be, 
thirty and six verses, and a burthen withal, and goes to a tune 
which no man Icnowes but himself. Alsoe, he wooes the ruddye 
Cicely, which is not a hf use, but as comely a maide of fleshe as 
needes be, and many daintye ballades are made of their loves, aa 
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may be Tead in our Poets their Fastoralls ; only that theran he 
is called Damon, nhich standes for Soger, and Cicely, belike, is 
ydeped Syhia, as belongs to their pastorall abodes. Where 
they lead aoe happye life as to stir up envye in the towne's women, 
who would faine become Shepherdesses, by hook and by crook, 
and get green gownes and lay down upon the sweet verdant 
grass. Oh, hon pleasauntly they sit all the daye long under s 



shady tree, to hear the young lambes ; but at night they listen 
to the plaintive Philomell, and the gallannts doe make them 
chappeleta : or, if it chance to be May, they goe a Maying^ 
whitst the yonge buds smell sweetlye, and the Uttel birdes are 
whistlynge and hoppinge all about. 

Then Roger and Cicely sit adowne under the white haw- 
thorne, and he makes lore to her b a shepherd-like waye, in the 
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midst of berflocke. She doth not minds eibeepes'-ejes. Ercn 
like Cupid and Payclie, as they are set forthe bv a cnnninff 
Flemishe Limner, as hath been my hap to behold in the Low 
Countrye, wherein Cupid, with his one hand, is' a toyinge with 
the haires of his head i but with the other he faandleth the Aur 
neck of his mistregse, who sitteth discreetlye upon a flowere bank, 
and lookeg down as beseemea upon her ahoon ; for aha is vaiu 
<^ her modeatye. This I have seen at the Hagoe. 



And Boger sajth, O Cicely, Cicely, how prettye you be ; whereat 
she doth open her mouthe, and amiles loudly ; whieh, when he 
heares, he aayth again. Nay, but I doe lore thee passing wdl, 
and with that lays a loud buss upon her cheek, which cannot 
bluahe by reason of its perfect ruddynease. Anon, he apreadelh 
in her lap the pink ribbands which he bought at the wake, for 
her busking, and alsoe a great cake of ginger brede, which 
CBUseth her heart to be in her mouthe. Then, quoth he, The 
little Robins hare got their mates, and the prettye lynches be 
all paired, and why sholde not we F And quoth she, as he 
kisseth her, Bobin, Robin, you be such a sweet-billed bird, 
that I must needes crye " Aye." Wherefore, on the Sundays 
they go to the Parishe Churche, that they may be joyned into one, 
and be no more single. Whither they walk tenderlye upon 
their toes, as if they stepped all the waye upon egges. And 
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Boger bath a brave bowpot at his bosom, which is full of Heart's 
Ease ; but Cicely is decked with ribbands, a knot here, and a 
knot there, and ber head is furnished after a daintye fashion, soe 
that she wishes, betike, that she was Bogei to see herselfe all 
round about, — oad content her eyes upon her own devices. 



Whereas, ^oger Hmells to his nosegaye ; but bis looks travel, at 
the crabbe goeth, which is side-wayes towards Cicely ; and he 
smiles sweetlye, to think how that he's going to be made a 
hatband-man, and alsoe of the good chcere which there will be 
to eat that daje. Soe he walks up to the altar with a stout 
harte; and when the parson hath made an ends, ha kissetb 
Cicely afresbe, and their markes are registered as man and wife 
in the church bokes. 
After which, some threescofe ycaies, it msT befall yoa to 



M THE PBATSE OF IGNOBASCB. 

light oa a graTe-stone, and, oa the vood thereor, to read bb 

foUoweth 1 — 

" Here I bee, Eoger Eackstrawe, whicli did live at Dipmore 
Snde, of this Farisbe — but aow iu this tomb. 

"Timewi 
Thst lyea 
Bnc thou; 

Now is not this a life to be envyde, which aeedelh so many 
meu'a paynes to paint its pleasures? For, sariug the Lair clerkes, it 



is set forth by bU that write upoo sheepe's skias, even the makers 
of pastoralls ; wherein your Clowne is constantly a figure of poetry, 
— being allwayes amongst the leaves. He is their Jack-i'-the> 
Qreen. — Wherefore I crye, for my owne port. Oh ! that I were a 
Boore ! that troubleth no man, and is troubled of none. Who 
is written, wherein he cannot readu, and is mayde into Poetry. 
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that yet is no Poet; for how sholde he make songs, that 
knoweth not King Camdus his alphabet, to pricke them down 
withal P— 

Seeing that he is nowayes learnede — nor hath neyer bitten of 
the Apple of Knowledge, which was but a sowre crabbe Apple, 
whereby Adam his wisdom-teeth were set on edge. Wherefore, 
he is much more a happye man, saying unto his lusty yonge 
Dame, We twaine be one fleshe. — But the Poet sayth to his 
mate, thou art skin of my skin, and bone of my bone ; soe that 
this saying is not a paradoxe, — That the Boke man is a Dunce 
in being Wise, — and the Clowne is wise in being a Dunce. 



A VALENTINE. 



Oh ! cruel heart ! ere these posthumous papers 
Haye met thine eyes, I shall be out of breath ; 

Those cruel eyes, like two funereal tapers. 
Have only lighted me the way to death. 

Perchance, thou wilt extinguish them in yapours. 
When I am gone, and green grass coyereth 

Thy loyer, lost ; but it will be in yain — 

It will not bring the yital spark again. 

Ah ! when those eyes, like tapers, bum'd so blue. 
It seemed an omen that we must expect 

The sprites of loyers ; and it boded true, 
For I am half a sprite — a ghost elect; 

Wherefore I write to thee this last adieu. 
With my last pen — ^before that I effect 

My exit from the stage ; just stopped before 

The tombstone steps that lead us to death's door. 



A VALEyriNE. 

Full soon these liviag eyes, now liquid bright. 
Will tuTD dead dull, and wear no radiance, save 

They shed a drear; and inhuman light, 
Illnm'd nitbin by glow-worms of the gr&ve ; 

These tuddy cheeks, so pleasant to the sight. 
These losty legs, and all the limbs I have, 

Will keep Death's carnival, and, foul or fresh, 

Hust bid farewell, a long farewell, to flesh 1 



Yea, and this very heart, that dies for the^ 
As broken victuals to the worms will go ; 

And all the world will dine again but m^— 
For I shall have no stomach; — and I know. 

When I am ghostly, thou wilt sprightly be 
As now thou art : but will not tears of woe 

Water thy spirits, with remorse adjunct. 

When thou dost pause and think of the defunct P 



4. TALEHTINB. 

And wlien thy soul Uliuried in a sleep, 
la midnight solitude, and little dieuuing 

Of inch a spectre— what if I should creep 
Within thy presence in such dimu] seemingF 

Thine eyee will stare themselves avake, and weep. 
And thou wilt cross thyself with treble si 

And pray with mingled penitence and diead 

That I were less tdive— or not so dead. 



Then will thy heart confess Ihee, and reprove 

This wilful homicide which thou hast donet 
And the sad epitaph of so much Iotb 

Will eat into my heart, as if in atone : 
And all the lovers that aronnd thee move. 

Will read my fat«, and tremble for their own ; 
And strilce npon their heartless breasts, and sigh, 

" Man, bom of woman, must of woman die I " 

VOL. IT. 7 



A TALSNTINH. 



Mine eyes grow dropsical— I can no more^ 
And what ia written thou m&y'st scorn to read, 

Shuttiog thy tearless eyes. — "Tis done — 'tia o'er 

iSj bond is destin'd for another deed. 



But one last word wrung finun its Bching core, 
And my lone heart in silentness will bleed j 
Alas I it ought to take a life to tell 
That one last word — that fare — fare — fore thee well I 



"FLSiai TO BIHQ THX BBLLB." 



"PLEASE TO RING THE BELLE." 

Fll teO you a etoty tliat's not in Tom Moon : — 
Tonng Lore likes to knock at a pretty giri's door : 
So ko otll'd upon Lucy — ^"twas just ten o'clock— 
IJke K spruce single man, with a smart double knock. 

Now a band-maid, wWcrcr her fingers be at. 

Will ran like a puss when she hears a ra<-tat : 

So Lucy ran up — and in two seconds more '■ 

Had queation'd the stranger and answer* d the door. 

The meeting was bliss; but the porting was woe; 
For the moment will come when such comers must go ; 
So she kisa'd him, and whJeper'd— poor innocent thing— 
" The next time you come, lore, pray oome with a ring." 
7-3 



ailHB FOPULAB CUFnX 



ON THE POPULAE CUPID. 

Tub figure above nas copied, liy permisBion, from s lady's 
Valentioe. To the commoa apprehension, it represents only a 
miracle of stall'fecdiDg — a babe^Lambert — a cararoa-prodigy of 
gioaaness, — but, in the Tomautio mythology, it is the image of 
the Dirinity of Love. 

.''-'In aober verity, — does such an incabui oppress the female 
tmom P Can such a monster of obesity be coeval with the gos- 
samer natures of Sylpb and Fairy in the juvenile faith F Is this 
he — the bnoyant Camdeo, — that, in the mind's eye of the poet- 
sas, drifts adown the Ganges ia a lotns — 

" Pillow'd Id b Iotas flowV, 
Gather'd in a rammer hour, 
Flotta he o'ar the mountain wive, 
Which would be a tail ibip't gnve 7" 
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la this peraonage tte dispToportionata partner for whom Pas- 
tordla aigheth, — in the smalleat of cotsF — Does the platonic 
Amanda (who is all aonl) refer, in her discourses on Love, to 
this palpable being, vho is all body F Or does Belinda, indeed, 
beltere that soch a substantial Sagittarius lies ambuah'd in her 
perilous blue eye ? 



It is in the I^nd, that a girl of Provence wu smitten once, 
and died, by the marble ApoUo : but did impassioned damsel 
ever dote, and wither, beside the pedeslsl of this preposterous 
efiigy F or, rather, is not the unseemly emblem accountable for the 
coyness and proverbial reluctance of maidens to the approaches 
of Love ? 

I can believe in his dwelling alone in the heart — seeing that 
he most occupy it to repletion ; — in his constancy, because jif- 
looks sedentary and not apt to roam. That he is given to mdt 
— &om his great pinguitnde. 

That he bnmeth with a flame, for ao all fat bnmeth— and hath 
languishings — like other bodies of his tonnage. That he sighs 
— from his size. 

I dispute not Ma bieeling at ladies' feet — since it ia the poa- 



lot BFiaBAH. 

tnTO of depliauta, — nor hia promwo that tlie homaj^ alull re- 
mun eternaL I doubt not of his dying, — being of ■ corpulent 
habit, and a short neck.— Of iii blindness— with that Inflated 
pig's cheek. But for bis lodging in Belinda's blue tyt, my 
whole faith i* heretic-^ tMe AaiA neeer atfyinit. 



EHOBAH. 

OH A OBKTAIM StJITBtTBIAN 8TATCI AT TBI BOIAL 
ZZCHANOB. 

Whobtbr has looked upon Wellington's breas^ 
Knows well that he's not so full in the cheat ; 
But the Bcnlptor, to humour the Londoners partid. 
Ha* tnrn'd the lean Duke to a plump City MaisbaL 



BAOSJSQ THE TA.YOUBITS. 



BACKING THE FAVOUBITB. 

Ob a pistol, or a Imife I 
For I'm weaiy of my life,— 

iSj cap haa nothing ewtet left to ilavoui it ; 
Ky estate it out at nmrae. 
And my lieart ia lilce my purse — 

And all throogh backing of the Favourite I 

At dear O'Neil's first stort, 
I sported all my heart,— 

Oh, Becher, he never mari'd a biaver hit T 
For be ctoss'd her in ber raee. 
And made her lose ber place. 

And there was an end of tbat Favourite I 

Anon, to mend my chance, 
For the Goddess of the Dance * 



tor ■ pcrpf tnd Bah. Ii not that ber 'IBgj now commonlj born* about br 
tha ludiui imige Tandon — in ft html lorm feoldine ■ wtulh wllb bou 
bardi abon bar baad — and bar liulNuid, io imblem, Moiatb bar foot 7 



BACEINa THH FATOOBTCB. 

I pin'd and told my cnilaTer it t 
But she wedded in a canter. 
And made me a Levanter, 

In foreign lands to sigh for the FaTOniite I 



Then next Uisa M. A. Tree 
I adored, so sweetly she 

Conld warble like a nightingale and quaver it i 
Bnt she left that course of life 
To be Kr. Bradahaw's wife. 

And all the world lost on the Parourite I 

Bnt out of sorrow's surf 
Boon I leaped npon the turf, 
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Where fortDne loves to wanton it and waver it ; 
But standing on the pet, 
" Oh m; bonny, bonny Bet I " 

Block and yellow pull'd short op with the Favourito I 
Thus flung by all the cnck, 
I resolv'd to cat the pack, — 

The second-raters seem'd then a safer hit ; 
So I laid my little odds 
Against SfemnoD I Oh, ye Oods I 

Am I always to be floored by the Favourite 1 



"o. ran iBii TOO, too mud ilhb would KlUt" 
A COMPLAINT AGAINST 0EGATNES3. 



I AU an unfortunate creatme, the most wretched of all that 
groan under the burden of the flesh. 1 am fainting, as they say 
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of kings, under mj opprusin gireatness. A miserable Atlat, I 
■ink under the world of— myself. 

But the cuiioni wQl here ask me for my name. I un then, 
or they say I am, " The Bererend Mr. Farmer, a four yeus' old 
Smham Ox, fed by bimaelf, upon oil cake and mangel>wnnel : " 
bnt I resemble that worthy agricultural Yicar only in my tot 
liTiog. In plain truth I am an unhappy candidate for the ahow 



at Sadler's, not " the Wells," but the Bepository. They tdl 
me I am to bear the bell (as if I had not enough to bear 
already 1) by my aurpasaing tonnage — and, doubtless, the prise 
emblem will be proportioned to my uneasy merits. With a 
great Tom of Lincoln about my neck— alas I what will it com- 
fort me to have been " commended by the judges P " 

Wearisome and painful was my Filgrim-Uke-progress to this 
place, by abort and tremulous steppings, like the digit's march 
upon a dial Ky owner, jealous of my fat, procured a crippled 
drover, with a withered limb, for my conductor ; but even he 
horned me bqroud mj breath. The dninliog hearse left me 
labouring behind; the ponderous fly-waggon passed me like 
a bird upon the road, ao tediously dow is my pace. It just 
Bufficeth, Oh ye thrice happy Oysters 1 that have no locomotive 
faculty at all, to disUnguish that I am not at rest. Wherevei the 
grass grew by the wayside, how it tempted my natural longings 
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—the cool brook flowed at my 707 foot;, but this short thick 
neck forbade me to eat or diink : nothing but my redundant 
devlap a likely erer to graze on the ground I 

If stalls and troughs were not extant, I must perish. Nstnre 
has giveo to the Elephant a long flexible tube, 01 tnink, so that 



he can feed hia month, as it were, by his nose ; but is man able 
to fiirmsh me vith such an implement ? Or irould he not 
■till withhold it, lest I should prefer the green herb, my natoral 
delidouB diet, and nject his rank, unsaTouiy condiments P 
What beast, with free will, but would repair to the sweet 
meadow for its pasture; and yet how grossly is be labelled and 
libeUed f Tour boTine servant in the catalogue ia a " Durham 
Ox, fid iy kimM^ (as if he had any election,) upon oil-cake." 

I wonder what rapacious Cook, with an eye to her insatiable 
grease-pot and kitchen perquisites, gave the hint of this system 
of stall feeding I What unctuoua Ilull Merchant, or condle-iov- 
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ing MuKorite, nsde thia gTMsness a derideretniDp Iftnine 
vere, indeed, like tlie fat of the tender racking pig, th&t delicate 
glutton, there wonld be reason for its unbounded promotion ; 
bnt to see the piiEe-steak, loaded with that rank yellow abomina- 
tion (the lamp-Iighten know its relish,) might wean a man &om 
caniiToroaa habits for ever. Verily, it is an abuse of the 
Christnias holly, the emblem of old English and trholesomo 
cheer, to plant it upon such blubber. A gentlemanly entrail 
must be driven to extreme straits, indeed (Davis's Straits,) to 
feel any yearnings for such a meal; and yet I am told that an 
assembly of gentry, with all the celebrations of full bumpers and 
a blazing chimney-pot, have honoured the broiled slices of a 
prize-bullock, a dishful of stringy fibres, an animal cabbage-net, 
and that rank even hath been satisfied with its rankness. 

Will the honourable club, whose aim it is thus to make the 
beastly nstnre more beastly, consider of this matter F Will the 
humane, when they 
provide against the 
torments of cats and 
dogs, take no notice 
of our conditbnF na- 
ture, to the whales, and 
cTeatures of their ccr- 
pulence, has assigned 
the cool deeps; but we 
have no such refuge 
in our meltings. At 
least, let the stall-feeder 
confine his system to 
the uncleanly swine 
which chews not the 

cud) for let the worthy m arui au. 

members conceive on the palate of imagination, the abominable 
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retunu of tlie nfiue-Uiiseed in our after-rumia&ttoiu. Oh I let 
na not Buffer in rain ! It may seem presumption in a brute, to 
question tbe human wisdom; but, troly, I can perceive no 
benefiraal ends, worthy to be eet off against our sufferings. 
There must be, melhinlu, a nearer way of augmenting the per- 
quiutes of the hitchen-wench and the fire-man, — of hilling 
frogs, — than by exciting them, at the expense of us poor blown- 
up Oxen, to a mortal inflation. 



THE UEBMAID OF IfARQATE. 

" Alu T what perlli do ioTirm 
Tbtl own nbo nwddlw with a airai I "— HcotBiua. 

Ok Ma^^te beach, where the sick one roams. 

And the sentimental reads ; 
"Where the maiden flirts, and the widow comes— 
Like the ocean— to cast hei weeds ; — 



TEB -MTBHM*Tn OF UABQATB. 

Where urchins wander to pick up sheila. 
And the Git to spy at the ships, — 

Like the water gala at Sadler's Wells, — 
And the Chandler for watery dips ;— 



There's a maiden sits by the ocean brim. 

As lovely and fair as sin I 
But woe, deep water and woe to him. 

That she snareth like Peter Fin I 

Her head is crown'd with pretty sea-warei. 
And her locks are golden and loose ; 

And seek to hei feet, like other folks' heirs, 
To stand, of course, in bcr shoes I 



THE MKRMATn OF HABOA.TB. 

And, all da; long, the combeth them well, 

With a Bea-sharlc's pricUy jaw; 
And ber mooth ia just like a Toae-lipp'd ahell. 

The fairest that man e'er saw I 



And the Titihmonger, humble as love maj b^ 
Hath planted his seat by her side ; 

" Good eren, ftur maid I Is thy lover at sea. 
To make thee so watch the tide F " 

She tnm'd about with her pearly brows. 
And dasp'd faim by the hand ; — 

" Come, lore, with me; I've a bonny house 
On the gdden Goodwin Sand." 

And then she gave him a siren kiss. 
No honeycomb e'er was sweeter ; 

Poor wretch ] how little he dreamt for this 
That Peter should be aalt-Petei I 



THE MBHVATn OF MAR OATK. 

And awaj with h«r prixe to the ware the kqtt. 

Not wdluDg, aa damMla do. 
With toe and heel, u she ought to have slept. 

But (he hopt like a Kangaroo 1 

One plunge, and than the victim was blind. 
Whilst they gallop'd scrou the tide -, 

At hut on the baidt he waked m hii mind. 
And the Beauty was bj his aide. 



One half on the sand, and half in the sea. 
Bat his hair all began to stiffen : 

For when he look'd where her feet should bo. 
She had no more feet than Miss Biffen I 

But a seal; tail of a dolphin's growth 

In the dabbling briue did soak. 
At last she open'd her pesHy mouth. 

Like an oysler, and thus she spoke — 

" You crimpt my father, who was a skate ; — 
And my sister you sold — a miud ; 

So here remiun for a fishlike fate, 
For lost you are, and betray'd 1 " 



THB UEBUAID OF UABGATE. 
And away ahe went, with & seagull's scream. 

And a splash of her sane; tail ; 
In a momeot he lost the silrery gleam 

That ahono on her spleudid mail ! 

The BQn vent down with a blood>rcd flame, 
And the sky grew cloudy and black. 

And the tumbling billows like leap-frog came. 
Each over the other's back I 



Ah, me I it had been a beautiful scene. 

With the safe terra-firma round ; 
But the green water-hillocks aU seem'd to him. 

Like thoM in a churchyard ground ; 

TOL. IT. 8 



THE MKRUAJO OF ICABGATB. 

And ChriBtians love in the turf to 11^ 
Not in waterr gnvea to be ; 

Nay, the very fishes will sooner die 
On the land than in the sea. 



And whilst he stood, the watery strife 

Encroached on every hand. 
And the ^und decreas'd — ^hls moments of life 

Seem'd measur'd, like Time's, by sand; 

And still the waters foara'd in, like ale, 

Id front, and ou either flank, 
lie knew that Goodwin and Co. must fai!. 

There was such a run on the bank. 



THE wwRMfT " 00 UABGATB, 
A little more, and a little more, 

The snirges came tumbling in ; 
Ue ung the evening h^mn twice o'er, 

\nd thought of ever^ aia 1 



Each flounder and pluce lay cold at his heart, 

As cold as his marble slab ; 
And he thought he felt in every part 

The pincers of actdded crab. 

The squealing lobsters that he bad boQ'd, 

And the little potted shrimps, 
All the horny pnnvns he bad ever spoil'd, 

Gnav'd into his soul, like imps I 

B— 3 



THE UEBMAID OF HABQATB. 

And the biJlows were wanderinj; to and fro. 
And the glorious sun wai sunk, 

And Day, getting black in the face, as tho* 
Of the night-sh&de ahe had drunk I 



Had there been but a smuggler's cai^ adrift. 

One tub, or keg, to be Been, 
It might hare given his spirits a lift. 

Or an anier irhere Sop€ might lean I 

But there was not a hot or a beam afloat, 
To raft him from that sad place ; 

Not & skiff, nor a yawl, or a mackerel boat. 
Not a smack upon Neptune's face. 

At last, his lingering hopes to buoy. 

He saw a sail and & mast. 
And called " Ahoj 1 " — ^but it was not a hoy. 

And so the vessel went past. 

And with saucy wing that flapp'd in his faco. 

The vrild bird about him flew. 
With a shrilly scream that twitted his case, 

" Why, thou art a sea-gull too 1 " 



THB MIEMAID OF lUBQATB. 

And lo I the tide was over liia feel ; 

Ok I hia heart began to freeze. 
And atowly to puke : — in another beat 

The ware wai np to bii kneea t 



He wag deafen'd amidBt the moontain-tops, 
And the calt «pnj blinded his eyes. 

And waab'd away the other salt drops 
That grief had caused to arise ; — 

But just as his body was all afloat, 
And the eurges above him broke. 

Ha was saved from the hungry deep by a boat. 
Of Deal— (but builded of oak). 



ICT SON, EUB. 
The Bldpper gare Um a dram, a> he 1^, 

And chafed his shivering *kin ; 
And the Angel retum'd that was flying awaj. 

With the spirit of Peter Fiu 1 



MT SON, SIR. 

It happened the other erening, that, intending to call in 
L Street, I arrived a few minntes before Hyson ; when 
W • • • • •, seated beside the um, his eyes shaded by his hand, 
— waa catechising his learned progeny, the master Hopeful, as 
if for a tea-table degree. It was a whimsical contrast, between 
the fretiul pouting visage of the urchin, having his gums rubbed 
BO painfully, to bring forward his wisdom-toolh — and the paren- 
tal visage, sage, solemn, and satisfied, and appealing ever and 
anon, by a dramatic side look, to the drcle of smirking suditort. 

ff • • • • ' was fond of this kind of display, eternally stirring 
np the child for exhibition with his troublesome long pole, — be- 
sides lecturing him through the diurnal vacations so tediously, 



UT BON, SIB. 



that the poor nrchin waa fain, — for tbe sake of a little play, — to 
got into Bcliool agaiii. 



I list« all foTUDg fifames for the young iotellect, — and the 
Locke ayatem, which after all is but a Canal system for raising 
the babe-mind to utmatural 
levels. I pity the poor child 
that is learned in alpha beta, but 
ignorant of top and taw — and 
was nCTer so maliciously gratified, 
aa when, in spite of all his 
promptings and lead ingqnestions, 
I beheld W • • • • • reddening, 
eren to the conscious tips of lus 
tingling ears, at the boy's un- 
timely inaptitude. Why could 
he not rest contented, when the — , -, — 

pm» imp hftd answered him al- "^r wb, m." 

ready, " Wbat was a Boman Emperor!'" without requiring an 
interpretation of Uu Logo* ? 



THE SUBFLICE QUB8TI0H. 



THE SURPLICE QUESTION. 

BI A BENEDICl. 

A VEiiT pretty public stir 
Ib making, donra at Exeter, 
About tbe eurplice &shion : 
And many bittei words and rnde 
Have been bestowed upon the feud. 
And much unchristian passion. 

For me, I neither know nor cars 
Whether a Parson ought to wear 
A black dreas or a white dresa ; 
FiU'd with a trouble of ray own,— 
A Wife who preaches in her gown. 
And lectures in her night-drees I 



AS IT rULL UKIS A DAT. 



AS IT FELL UPON A DAT. 

I WOHDXB that W — , the Ami des Eofkng, luu never 
written a sonnet, or ballad, on a girl that Lad brokea W 
pitcher. There are in the subject the poif^ant heart's anguish 
for sympathy and description — and the brittlenesa of jars and 
joys, with the abrupt loss of the watery fruits — (the puu^kint 
as it were) of her labours, — for a moral. In such childish 
accidents there is a world of woe ; — the fall of earthenware is to 
babes, as, to elder oontemplations, tbe Fall of Man. 
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I have often been tempted myself to indite a didactic ode to 
that urchin in Hogarth, with the ruined pie-dish. What a lusty 
agony is wringing him — so that all for pity he could die ; — ^and 
then, there is the instantaneous falling*on of the Beggar Girl, to 
lick up the fragments — expressively hinting how universally 
want and hunger are abounding in this miserable world, — and 
ready gaping at every turn, for such windfalls and stny God- 
sends. But, hark 1 — ^what a shrill, feline czy startleth the wild 
Aldgate I 

Oh ! what's befallen Besav Brown, 
She stands so squalling in the street ; 

She's let her pitcher tumble down. 
And all the water's at her feet I 

The little school-boys stood about. 

And laughed to see her pumping, pumping ; 

Now with a curtsey to the spout. 
And then upon her tiptoes jumping. 

Long time she waited for her neighbours, 
To have their turns ! — but she must lose 

The watery wages of her labours,— 
Except a little in her shoes ! 

Without a voice to tell her tale. 

And ugly transport in her face ; 
All like a jugless nightingale, 

She thinks of her bereaved ease. 

At last she sobs— she cries — she screams i — 
And pours her flood of sorrows out, 

From eyes and mouth, in mingled streams, 
Just like the lion on the spout. 



THB BPOILED OHILIL 

Pot well poor BesBj knows her mother 
Must lose her tea, for water's lack, 

That Sukey burns—and baby-broHier 
Must be drr-rubb'd witb buck-a-baok. 



THE SPOILED CHILD. 

Mr Aunt Shakeriy wu of enonnons bulk. I have not done 
JDStiee to her hugeness in my sketch, for my timid pencil declined 
to hazard a sweep at bor real dimensions. There is a vastneas 
in the outline, of even moderate proportions, till the mass is 
Tonnrled-off by shadows, that makes the hand beutate, and be 
i^t to stint the figure of its proper breadth : how, Ihen, should 
I have ventured to trace, like mapping in a Continent, the sn^ 
passing boundaries of my Aunt Sbakerly I — 



U4 THB SPOILED CHILD. 

What s riBBge ms hen I — the cheek*, a pair of hemupherest 
her neck literally swallowed up hj a aupplementarf chia. Her 
arm, cased in a tight aleeve, was as the bolster,— her body like 
the feather bed of Ware. The waist, which, in other trunks, ii 
an iathmna, was in hers only the middle tone of a continuooi 
tract of flesh ; — her ankles orer-Iapped her sho.». 



With such a figure, it ma; be supposed that her habits were 
sedentary. — When she did walk, the Tower Quay, for the take 
of the iireah river-breeze, was her favourite resort. But never, 
in all her water-side promenades, was she hailed by the uptUled 
finger of the Waterman. With looks purposely averted he de- 
clined, tacitly, such a FairiopSan Fair. — The Hackney-coadi 
driver, whilst she halted over against him, mustering up all hei 
scanty puffings for an ezclamatiou, drove oS lo the nether pave- 
ment, and pleaded a prior call. Tlie chairman, in answer to her 
signals, had just broken his poles. Thus, her goings were 
cramped within a narrow circle : many thoroughfares, besides, 
being strange to hei and inaccessible, such as Thames Street, 



TUB SPOILED OmLD. US 

tiirongh the narrow pavements ; — othen, like the Hill of Holbom 
— from their impracticable ateepneas. How she was finally to 
maittf a more serious ascension (the sensible incumbrance of the 
flesh dinging to her eren id her spiritaal aspirations) was a 
matter of her serioos despondency — a picture of Jacob's Ladder, 
by Sir P. Bourgeois, confirming her that the celestial staircase 
was without a landing. 



For a person of her elephsntiae proportions, my Aunt waa of 
a kindly nature — for I confess a pr^udice against such Oiant- 
esses. She waa cheerful, and eminently charitable to the poor— 
although she did not condescend to a personal Tisitatios of their 
Tcry limited abodes. If she had a fault, it was in her conduct b> 
wards children — not spoiling them by often repeated indulgences, 
and untimely sererities, tbe common practice of bad mothers ;— 
it was by a shorter course that the lat«nt and hereditary virtues 
of tbe infant Shakerly were blasted in the bud. 



128 TFE SPOILED CHILD. 

Oh, my tender cousin • • I (for thou wert yet unbaptiaed.) 
Oh I would thou had'et been — my little babe-eousin^-of a uvager 
mother boTD I — For then, having thee comfortably swaddled, 
upon a backboard, with a hole in it, she would hare hung thea 
up, out of harm's way, above the maatet-thelf, or behind the 
kitchen-door — whereas, thy parent was no savage, and uo, hav- 
bg her hands full of other matters, the laid thee down, helpless, 
upon the parlour chair t 

In the meantime, the " Herald " came. — Next to an easy seat, 
my Aunt dearly loved a police newspaper ; — when ehe had once 
plunged into its columns, the most vital ques^on obtained from 
her only a random answer ; — the world and the roasting-jaok 
stood equally stilL — So, without a second thought, she dropped 
keraelf on the nursing chair. One Ltlle smothered cry — my 
cousin's last breath, found its way into the upper air, — but the 
still small voice of tike reporter engrossed the matenial ear, 

ilLj aunt never stioi- 
med a newspaper, accord- 
ing to some people's prac- 
tice. She was as solid 
a reader as a sitter, and 
did not get up, therefore, 
till she had gone through 
the " Uerald " firom end 
to «nd. When she did 
rise, — which was sud- 
denly, — the earth quaked 
—the windows rattled — 
the ewers plashed over — 

the crockery fell from the "" "^ *""•" ~ "■ "•*" 

shelf— and the cat and rats lan out together, as they are said to 
do from a falling house. 

" Heyday t" Kud my uncle, above stairs, as he staggered 
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froDi the conciusiOQ — and, with the usual curiosity, he referred 
to hia pocket-book for the Boyal Birthday. But the almaDoek 
not accounting for the explosion, he ran down the stain, at the 
heels of the hoDsemaid, and there lay my Aunt, stretched on thd 
parlour-floor, in a fit. At 
the very first glimpse, he 
explained the matter to 
bis own sstishcUon, in 
three words — 

" Ah — the apoplexy " 

Now the housemaid had 
done her part to secure 
him against this error, by 
holding up the dead 
child ; but OS she turned 
the body tdgaB<^t, he did 
not perceive it. When he ,_ 

did see it — ^bnt I must 
draw a curtain over the parental agony— 

• « « • • 

About an hour after the catastrophe, an inqniaitiTO she- 
neighbour called in, and asked if we should not hare the 
Coroner to sit on the body : — but my uncle replied, " There was 
DO, need." — "But incases, Mr. Shakerly, when the death is not 
natural." — "My dear Madam," interrupted my uncle, — "it wai 
a natural death er 



THE PALL OF THE DEEK. 

[PROU AN OLD US.] 

Now the loud Crye is up, and harke ! 
The barkye Treea giro back the Bark j 



THB FALL OF THB DXEB. 
The HonH Wife heares the merrie rout, 
And raanefl, — uid leU the beere ran out. 
Leaving her Babes to weepe, — for why P 
She likea to heare the Deer Bogges crye. 
And see the wild Stag how he etrelchea 
The naturall Buck-aldn of his Breeches, 
Bunning like one of Human kind 
Dogged by fleet Bailiffes close behind — 



As if he had not payde his Bill 
Por Ven'aon, or was owing still 
For Ilia two Homes, and soe did get 
Ova his Head and Ears in Debt : — 



THB FALL OF TUG DEEE. 

Wherefore he strives to paye lis wayo 
With hia long Legges the while he mtiye :- 
But he is chased, like Silver Dish, 
As well as nnye Hart may wish. 
Except that one whose Heart doth beat 
So foste it hosteneth his feet ; — 
Aod runniuge soe, he holdeth Dcalh 
Pour Feet frora him, — till his Breath 
Paileth, and slacking Face at last. 
From runninge slow he stnndcth fiute. 



With hornic Biiyonettes at baye, 
To baying Df^gea around, and they 
Pushiug him sore, he pushelh sore. 
And goreth them that seek his Gore,— 
Whatever Dogge his Home doth rive 
la dead — as sure as he's alive I 
Soe that courageous Hart doth fight 
With Pate, and calleth ap his might, 
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DECEMBEB AND HAT. 
And Btandelli stout ttat he maye M 
Brave.lye, and be avenged of all. 
Nor like a Cravea yield hia Breath 
Under the Jawes of Doggea aod Death I 



DECEMBER AND HAY. 

"Orabbed »gt and TonCh cannot lire tugethar."— SllAKUPkAiB. 

Said Ncslor, to his pretty wife, quite sorrowful one day, 
"Why, deiireat, will jou shed in pearls those lovely eyea 
awayP 
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Ton ought to be morG fortified I " " Ah, brute, be quiet, do, 
I know I'm Dot »> fortjfied 1 nor finyGed, as you 1 

" Oh, men ore vile deceivers all, as I have ever heard. 
You'd die for me you swore, and I — I took you at jour word. 
I was a tradesmau's widow then — a pretty change I've made ; 
To live, and die the wife of one, a widower by trade ! " 

" Come, come, my dear, these flighty airs declare, in lober 

truth, 
Tou want as much in age, indeed, as I can want in yonth ; 
BeBiJ>;s, you said you liked old men, thongli now at me yoa 

huff." 
"Why, yes," ahe said, "and so I do— but you're not old 

enough I " 

"Come, come, my dear, let's make it up, and have a quiet 

hive, 
I'll be the best of men, — I mean, — I'll be the best alivtt 
Tour grieving so will kill me, for it cuts me to the core." — 
'I thnnk ye. Sir, for telling me — for now I'll grieve the 



A WINTEB N03E0AT. 



A WINTER NOSEGAl:. 

0, wituer'd w inter Blossoms, 
Dowager- flowers, — the December vnnity. 
In antiquated visages and bosoms, — 

What ore ye plann'il for. 

Unless to statid for 
EmUems, and peevish morals of liumanity ? 

There is mj Quaker Aunt, 
A Pcper-FIower, — wiih a forma! border 

No breeze could e'er disorder. 
Pouting at that old beau — tlie Wiuter Cherry, 

A pucker'd benyj 



A WD4TEB NOSEGAT. 
And Box, like ft tough-lived annuitant, — 

Verdant alway — 
Vrom quorter-day even to quarter-day; 
And poor old Honesty, as thin as want, 

Well-named — God-wot ; 
Under the baptism of the water-pot. 
The very apparition of a plant; 

And why. 
Dost hold thy head so high. 

Old Winter Daisy ;— 
Because thy virtue never was infirra, 

Howe'er thy stalk be cniij t 
That never wanton fly, or blighted worm. 



Uade holes in thy most perfect indentation P 

'Tis likely that sour leaf, 

To garden thief, 
Forcepp'd or wing'd was never a temptation.— 
Well, — still uphold thy wintry reputation 



A WIKTEB KOSEGAT. 
Still ahalt thou frown upon all loren' triiLl : 
And when, like Grecian maids, yonnj; maidi of ours 

Converse with flow'ra. 
Then thou sholt be the token of denial. 



Awa; I dull weeds. 
Bom without beneficial use oi needs t 
F't only to deck out cold winding-sheets. 



And then not for the milkmaid's funeral-bloom 

Or fair I'idele's tomb 

To tantalise, — vile cheats t 
Some prodigal bee, with hope of after-sweets. 



BQDBSTaiAM CODETSHIP. 

Frigid, and rigid. 
As if ye never knew 
One drop of dew, 
Or the vrarm sun resplendent ; 
Indifferent of culture and of csre, 
Giving no sweets bscic to the fostering air, 
ChurlisUy independent — 
I hate yc, of all breeds I 
Tea, all that live so Beliishlj — to self. 
And not by interchange of kindly deeds — 
Hence ! — from my shelf ! 



EQUESTEUN COURTSHIP. 
It V7aB a yoang maiden went forth to ride. 
And there was a wooer to pace by her side ; 
Hii horse was so little, and hers so high. 
Ho thought his augcl was up in the sky. 



BQDESTBIAN COUKTSHIP. 
His Ion wu great tho' his vit was amall ; 
He bade ber ride taaj — and tbat was all. 
The very boraes began to neigb, — 
BeCBUBG their betters had nought to say. 
The; rode b; elm, and they rode by osk, 
They rode by a church-ysrd, and then he spolc:— 
*' My pretty maiden, if you'll agree 
Tou shall always amble through life with me." 
The damsel answer'd him never a word. 
But kick'd the gray mare, and away she sporr'd. 
The wooer still follow'd behind the jade. 
And enjoy'd — like a wooer — the dust she made. 
They rode thro' moss, and they rode thro' moor,— 
The galUnt behind and the lass before : — 
At last they came to a miiy place. 
And there the sad wooer gave up the chase. 

Quoth he, " If ray nfg were better to ride, 

I'd follow her over the world so wide. 

Oh, it is not my love that begins to fail. 

But I've lost the last glimpse of the gray mare' tail ! " 



"SHE IS FAB PEOM THE LAKD." 



"SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND." 

It lias been my fortune, or misrortiine, sometimes to witness 
the distresses of females upon shipboard ; — that is, in such 
ftesh-Tictu&l psssages as to Rnmsgate — or to Leith. How they 
can contemplate or execute those longer voynges, beyond Good 
Hope's Cape, — even with the implied inducements of matri- 
mony, — IS one of my standard wonders. There is a natural 
shrinking — a cat-like antipathy — to water, in the lady-con stito- 
tion, — (as the false Argonaut well remembered when be shook 
off Ariadne) — Ibat seems to forbid such sea-adventures. Be- 
twixt a younger daughter, in Hampshire for example, — and a 
Judge's son of Calcutta, there is, apparently, a great gulf 
exed :— 

How have I felt, and shuddered, for a timid, shrinking, an- 
xious female, full of tremblings as an aspen, — about to set her 
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fint foot upon the Btag&i— but it can be nothing to a maiden's 
debfit on the deck (^ an Eaat Indiaman. 

Ilandkerchiefs waving — not in welcome, but in farewell, — 
Crowded boxes, — not filled with living Beauty and Fashion — 
but departing luggage. Not the mere noiiy Gods of the gallery 
to enconntOT, — but those, more boisterous, of the wind and 
wave. And then, all before her, — the great salt-water Pit I — 

As I write this, the figure of Miss Oliver rises up before me, 
— ^jurt as she looked on her first introduction, by the Neptune, 
to the Ocean. It was her first voyage, — and ehe made sure 
would be her last Her storros commenced at GtaTcsend, — her 



sea began much higher up. She had qualms nt Blackirall. At 
the Nore, she came to the mountain billows of her imagina. 
lion ; for however the ocean may disappoint the expectation, 
from the land, — on ship-board, to the uninitiated, it hath all its 
terrors. — The sailor's capful of wind was to her a North-wester, 
Every splash of a wave shocked her, as if each brought its 
torpedo. The loose cordage did not tremble and thrill more to 
the wind than her nerves. At every tack of the vessel,— on all- 
fours, for she would not trust to her own feet, and the out- 
■lietched hand of courtesy, — she scrambled up to the higher 
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side. Her back ached with Btraining against the bulwark, to 
preserve her own, and the ship's, perpendicular: — her eyes 
glanced right, left, above, beneath, before, behind — ^with all the 
alacrity of alarm. She had not organs enough of sight, or 
hearing, to keep watch against all her imagined perils; her 
ignorance of nautical matters, in the meantime, causing her to 
mistake the real sea-dangers for subjects of self-congratulation. 
It delighted her to understand thair there were barely three 
fathoms of water between the vessel and the ground; 
— her notion had been, that the whole sea was bottomless. — 
When the ship struck upon the sand, and was left there high 
and dry by the tide, her pleasure was, of course, complete. 
'* We could walk about," she said, *' and pick up shells." I 
believe, she would have been as well contented, if our Neptune 
had been pedestalled upon a rock : — deep water and sea-room 
were the only subjects of her dread. When the vessel, there- 
fore, got afloat again, the old terrors of the hndswomaii returned 
upon her with their former force. All possible marine difficul- 
ties and disasters were huddled, like an auction medley, in one 
lot, into her apprehension :— 

Cables entangling her, 
Shipspars for mangling her, 
Eopes, sure of strangling her ; 
Blocks over-dangling her ; 
Tiller to batter her. 
Topmast to shatter her, 
Tobacco to spatter her ; 
Boreas blustering. 
Boatswain quite flustering, 
Thunder clouds mustering 
To blast her with sulphur — 
If the deep don't engulph her; 



SEE IS FAB FBOH TDE LAND." 
Sometimes fear's scnitiiij 
Fries out a mutiny. 
Sniffs confln^tion, 
Or hints at starvation : — 
All the eea-dangen, 
Buccaneers, rangers. 



Pirates, and Sallee-mcD, 
Algerine galleymen. 
Tornadoes and typhons, 
And horrible syphons. 
And submarine trevets 
Thro* Toariog Ma-naTels; 



"SHE IS TAB FBOM THE LAUD" 
Ererj thing wrong enough. 
Long boat not long enough, 
Vessel not strong enough; 
Pitch marring frippeiy. 
The deck very slippeiy, 



And the cabin — built sloping. 
The Captain a-toping, 
And the Mate a blasphemer, 
That namea his Beileemer, — 
With inward uneasiness ; 
The cook, known by greasineas, 
The victuals beslubber'd. 
Her bed — in a cupboard ; 
Things of stiaoge christening, 
Suatch'd in her listening. 



•■ SHE IS FAB 7B0M THB IJU4D." 

Bine lights and Ted lights 
And mention of dead lights. 
And shrouds made a theme of. 
Tilings horrid to dream of, — 
And buoj/t in the water 
To fear all exhort herj 



Iter friend no Leander, 
Herself no sea gander. 
And ne'er a cork jacket 
Uii board of the packet ; 
The breeze still a stiffening, 
The trumpet quite deafening ; 
Thoughts of repentance, 
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And doomsday and sentence ; 
Every thing sinister. 
Not a church minister,-^ 
Pilot a blunderer, 
Coral reefs under her, 
Keady to sunder her ; 
Trunks tipsy-topsy, 
The ship in a dropsy ; 
Waves oversurging her, 
Syrens a*dirgeing her ; 
Sharks all expecting her. 
Sword-fish dissecting her. 
Crabs with their hand-vices 
Punishing land vices : 
Sea-dogs and unicorns. 
Things with no puny horns. 
Mermen carnivorous — 
" Good Lord deliver us I " 

The pest of the voyage was occupied,— excepting one bright 
interval, — with the sea malady and sea-horrors. We were off 
Flamborough Head. A heavy swell, the consequence of some 
recent storm to the Eastward, was rolling right before the wind 
upon the land : — and, once under the shadow of the bluff pro- 
montory, we should lose all the advantage of a saving Westerly 
breeze. Even the seamen looked anxious ; but the passengers 
(save one) were in despair. They were, already, bones of con- 
tention, in their own misgivings, to the myriads of cormorants 
and water-fowl inhabiting that stupendous cliff. Miss Oliver 
alone was sanguine : — she was all nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles ; — ^her cheeriness increased in proportion with our dreari- 
ness. Even the dismal pitching of the vessel could not disturb 
ber unseasonable levity ; — ^it was like a lightening before death 



lU FANCIES ON A TEA-CUP. 

— but, at length, tte myBterv was expUioed. Site had spring! 
of comfort that we knew not of. Not brandy, — for that we shored 
in common ; — nor supplications, — for those we hod all applied 
to J — but her cars, being jealously vigilant of whatever passed 
between the mariners, she had overheard from the captain — and it 
had all the sound to her of a comfortable promise, — that " if the 
wind held, we should certakijy ffo on thore." 



FANCIES ON A TEA-CUP. 

I LOTS to pore upon old china -~ and to speculate, from the 
images, on Cathay. I can fancy that the Chinese manners 
belray themselves, Uke the dninkard'a, in their cups. 

How quaintly pranked and patterned is their vessel I — 
eiquisilely ontlandiah, yet not barbarian. — How daintily trans- 
parent ! — It should be no vulgar earth, that produces that 
superlative ware, nor does it so secro in the enamcll'J landscape. 

There, are beautiful birds ; there — rich flowers and gorgeous 
butterflies, and a delicate ckme, if we may credit the porcelaiit. 
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TIkm be nbo horrible monaten, dragons, with lu obsolete, and 
reckoDed fabulous ; the main breed, doubtless, having foUowed 



"ol iniu'* lOtsma aiu lo avin a uri." 
Folii (our Noah), in hia wanderings tliithei ham the Mount 
Arnml. — But how does that impeacli the loveliness of Catha^' P 
•^Tbere are such crea- 
tures eveu in Fairy- 

I long oflen to loiter 
in those romantic Para- 
dises — studded with 
pretty temples — holi- 
day pleasure-grounds— 
the true Tea-Gordens. 
I like those meander- 
ing irnters, and the a- 
bounding Utile islands. = 

Cbiuese nursemaid,— Ho- ?i, chiding a fret-ful little rekfa 
cuild. The urchin hath just such another toy, at the 
VOL. IV. 10 
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FANCIES ON A TEA-CUP. 



€nd of a siring, as might be purcliased at our own Ur. 
Punnett's. It argues an advanced state of dTilisation, where 
the children have many playthings ; and the Chinese infants^- 
witness their flying fishes and whirligigs, sold by the stray 
natives about our streets — are far-gone in such juvenQe luxuries. 

But here is a better token. — ^The Chinese are a polite people : 
for they do not make household, much less husbandry, drudges 
of their wives. You may read the women's fortune in their 
tea-cups. In nine cases out of ten, the female is busy only in 
the lady-like toils of the toilette. Lo I here, how sedulously 
the blooming Hy-son is pencilling the mortal arches, and curving 
the cross-bows of her eyebrows. A musical instrument, her 
secondary engagement, is at her almost invisible feet« Are 
such little extremities likely to be tasked with laborious 
offices P — Marry, in kicking, they must be ludicrously impotent, 
•^-but then she hath a formidable growth of nails. 

By her side, the obsequious Hum is pouring his soft flatteries 
into her ear. When 
she walketh abroad, 
(here it is on another 
sample) he shadeth her 
at two miles off 
with his umbrella. It 
is like an allegory of 
Love triumphing over 
space. The lady is 
walking upon one of 
those frequent petty 
islets, on a plain, as 
if of porcelain without 
any herbage, only a 
solitary flower springs up, seemingly by enchantment, at her fairy- 
like foot. The watery space between the lovers is aptly left as a 
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WALTON REDIVIVUS. U7 

blank, excepting lier adorable shadow, which is tending towards 

ber slave. 

How reverentially is yon urchin presenting his flowers to the 
Greybeard 1 So honourably is age considered in China 1 There 
would be some sense, there, in birth-day celebrations. 

Here, in another compartment, is a solitary scholar, ap- 
parently studying the elaborate didactics of Con-Fuse-Te. 

The Chinese have, verily, the advantage of us upon earthen- 
ware 1 They trace themselves as lovers, contemplatists, phil- 
osophers : — whereas, to judge from our jugs and mugs, we are 
nothing but sheepish piping shepherds and fox hunters. 



WALTON REDIVIVUS. 

A KEW-UIV£R ECLOGUE. 



**Mj old New River hath presented no extraordinary novelties lately. 
Bat there Hope siti*, day after da;*, speculating 'on traditi')nary gndgeons* 
1 think she hath taken the Fixlieries. I now know the reasons why our 
forefathers were denominated East and West Angles. Yet i& there no lack 
of spawn, for I wash my hands in fishets that come through the pump, every 
morn'mgf thick at motelings — ^little things that perish untimely, and neyer 
taste the brook." — From a Letter of C. Lamb, 



f Piscator is fishing,~near the Sir Hugh Middleton^s Head, without either 
a basket or can. Viator cometh up to him, with an angling-rod and a 

bottle.] 

Via, Good morrow, Master Piscator. Is there any sport 
afloat ? 

Fie, I have not been here time enough to answer for it. It 
is barely two hours agone since I put in. 

Fia. The fishes are shyer in this stream than in' any water 
that I know. 

Fis. 1 hare fished here a whole Whitsuntide though without 

a nibble. But then the weather was not so excellent as to-dav. 

This nice shower will set the gudgeons all agape. 
10-2 
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fla. i urn impaiicnt to begin. 

i'it. Do jou fish with gutP 

Fia. No— I bait wilh gentles 

Pit, It ifi a good taking bait : though my qoettion reTeneO to 
the nature of your line. Let me see your tackle. Why thii is 
DO line, but a ship's cable. It is a six-twist. There is nothing 
in this waUr but you may pull out with a single hair. 

Fia. What, are there no dace, nor perch ?— 



Pis. I doubt not but lliere have been such lisbhere, in Tormer 
tizes. But noff-n-days there is nothing of that size. They are 
gone extinct, like the mam mollis. 

Fia. There was always such a fishing at 'em. Where there 
was one Angler in former times, there is now a hundred. 

Ph. .\ murrain on 'em I — A Ncw-Hiver fish, now-a-days, 
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rannot talte his commoa swimming exercise without hitching 

Via. It is the natural course of things, for man's popubua- 
ticss to terminate other breeds. As the proverb sojs "The 
more Scotchmen the 
fewer herrings." It is 
curious to consider the 
family of whales grow- 
ing thinuer according 
to the propagalion of 
parish lamps. 

Pit. Ay, and withal, 
how the race of man, 
n ho is a terrestrial 
animal, should have 
been in the greatest 
jeopardy of extinction 
by the element of 
water ; whereas the 
whales, living in the 
ocean, are most liable 

to be burnt out. 

Fia. It is a pleasant speculation. But how is this? — I thought 

to have brought my gentles comfortably in an old snuff-boi, but 

th^ are all stark dead t 
Pit. Ths odour hath killed them. There is nothing more 

mortal than tobacco, to all kinds of vermin. Wherefore a new 

box will be indispensable, though for my own practice I prefer 

my waistcont pockets for their carriage. Pray mark this; — and 

iu the meantime I will lend you some worms. 

Fut. I am much beholden and when you come to Long 

Acre, I will faithfully repay you. Hut, look you, my lackie it 

■tin amiss. iSy float will not swim. 
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Pu. rt is DO miracle — for here is at least & food ounce of 
fliran-Bbots upon your line. It is over-cbaTged with lead. 

Via. I coafeu, I am only used to killinf; sparrows, and snch 
■m»II fowls, out of the bsck-casemcnt. But mj ignorance ehall 
make me the more thankful for your help and instruction. 

Fit. There. The fault is sniended. And now, observe, — 
yon must watch your float very narrowly, without even an eye- 
wink another way ; — for, otherwise, you may overlook the only 
nibble throughout the day. 

Fia. I have a bite already ! — my float is going up ami down 
like a ship at sea. 

Pu. No. It is only that houee-maid dipping in her bucket, 
which causes the agitation you perceive. 'Tis a shame so to in- 
terrupt the honest Angler's diversion. It would be but a judg- 
ment of God, now, if 
the jade should fall in I 

Fia. But I would 
have her only drowned 
for some brief twenty 
minutes or so — and 
then restored again by 
the Sui^eona. And 
yet I have doubts of 
the lawfulness of that 
dragging of souls back 
again, that have taken 
their formal leaves. In 
my conseience, it seems 
like flying against the 
lawB of predestination. "' * >Dim' MiMi 

Fit. It isailoubtfal point; for, on the other hand, I have beard 
of some that were revived into life by the Doctors, and come 
afterwards to be hanged. 
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Via. ISaxry 1 'tis pity such IcDaves' lungs were erer puff*d up 
Bgun I It was good tobacco-smoke ill wasted 1 Ob, bow plea- 
UDt, now, is iiua angling, wbich furnisbes us witb mattar for 
aucb agreeable discourse I Sorely, it is well called a contem- 
slative recreation, for I nerer had half so many tbongbts b^ 
fore I 
Fit, I am glad you relish it so welL 



Fia. I will talce a summer lodgiog hereabouts, to be neai the 
■tnam. How ploasaat is this solitude I There are but fourteen 
a-Gshing here, — and of those but few men. 

Pit. And we shall be still more lonely on the other side of 
the Cily Boad. — Come, let's across. Nay, we will put in our 
lines lower down. There was a butcher's wife dragged for, at 
this bridge, in the last week. 

Fia. Have you, indeed, any qualms of that Idnd f 

PU. No — ^but, hereabouts, 'tis likely the gudgeons wiU b« 
gorged. Now, we are far enough. Yonder is the row of Col^ 
brooke. What a balmy wholesome gust is blowing over to nt 
firom the cow-lair. 

Fia, Tot my part I smell nothing but dead kittens — for here 
lies a whole brood in soak. Would you believe !t — to my 
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phantaay, the nice days' bliDdness of thew creatiirea smacks 
BomewliBt of a type of tbe human pre-existcDCe. Uethinks, I 
hare had myself snch a mysterious being, befon I beheld the 
light. My dreams hint at it. A sort of vorld befon eyesight. 
Fit. I hare some dim sympathy wiih your meaning. At the 
Creation, there was such a kind of blind man's-buff work. Tho 
atoms jostled together, before there vss a rerealing sun. But 
are we not fishing too deep F 

Fta. I am afenrd on't 1 Would we had a plummet I Wa 
shall catch weeds. 

Fit. It would be 
well to fish thus atlhe 
bottom, if we were 
fishiug for flounders 
in the sea. But 
there, you must 
have forty fathom, 
or eo, of stout line; 
and then, with youi 
fish at the end, it 
will be the boy's 
old pastime carried 
into another ele- 
ment. I assure 
you, 'tis bite swim- 
ming a kite ! 

Via. It should 
be pretty sport — 
raciTim. but hush I My 

cork has just made a bob. It is diving under the water I— 
Holla I— I have catch'd a fish I 
Fi». Ts it a great one F 
Via. Purely, a huge one I Shall I pnt it into the botUe F 
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Pit. It will be well, — and let there be a good mensure of 

water, too, leat be scorcb against the glass. 

Fia, How slippeiy and shiniug it is I — Ah, be is gone I 
Pit. Ton are not used to the bandling of a New-Kiver iisb I 

— and, indeed, rei; few be. Bat batb be altogetber escaped t 



Fia. No i I have bis chin here, which 1 was obliged to tear 
off, to get away my book. 

Pit. Well, let him go : — it would b« labonr wasted to seek for 
bim amongst this rank herbage. Tis the Gommonest of Anglers' 
crosses. 

Fia. I am comforted to consider be did not fall into the 
water again, as he was without a mouth, — and might hare piued 
for yean. Do you think there is any cruelty in our Ait P 

Pit. As for other methods of taking 6sh, I cannot say : but I 
think none in the hooking of them. — For, to look at the gills of 
a fish, with those manifold red leaves, like a housewife's needle- 
book, they are admirably adapted to our purpose, and manifestly 
inUudefl by Nature to stick our steel in. 
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^ia. I am gUd to have the question so comfortably resoived 
—for, in truth, I have had some miagirings. — Now, look how 
dark the water grows I There ia another shower towards. 

PU. Let it come down and welcome. I have oaly my work- 
ing-daj clothes on, Sanday coats spoil holidays. Let ereiy- 
tbiog hang loose, and time too will sit easy. 



Fia. I like your philosophy. In this world, me are the fools 
of restrmnt. We starch our ruffa till they cut na under the ear. 

Pit, How pleasant it would be to discuss these sentiments 
over a tankard of ale I — I have a simple bashfulnesa against 
Koing into a public tavern, but I think wo could dodge into the 
Csslle, without being much seen. 

Fta, And I have a sort of shuddering about me, that i« 
willing to go more frankly in. Let iia put up, then. — Bf my 
halidom I here is a little dead fish hanging at my hook : — and 
yitt T never felt hiro bite. 

Fit. 'Tis only a little week-old gudgeon, and he had uot 
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strength enough to stir the cork. However, we may say boldly, 
that we have caught a fish. 

Fia, Nay, I have another here, in my bottle. He was 
sleeping on his bnck at the top of the water, and I got him out 
nimbly with the hollow of my hand. 

Fi$. We have caught a brace then ; — besides the great one 
that was lost amongst the grass. I am glad on't, for we can 
bestow them upon some poor hungry person in our way home. 
It is passable good sport for the place. 

Fia, I am satisfied it must be called so. But the next time 
I come hither, I shall bring a reel with me, and a ready-made 
minnow, for I am certain there must be some marvellous huge 
pikes here ; they always make a scarcity of other fish. However, 
I have been bravely entertained, and, at the first holiday, I will 
come to it again. 



THE SEA-SPELL. 



** CatUdf could, he lies beneath the deep,*'— Old Scotch Ballad. 



It was a jolly mariner I 
The tallest man of three, — 
He loosed his sail against the wind. 
And turned his boat to sea : 
The ink-black sky told eveiy eye, 
A stonn was soon to be I 

But still that jolly mariner 

Took in no reef at all. 

For, in his pouch, confidingly. 

He wore a baby's caul ; 

A thing, as gossip-nurses know, 

That always brings a squall ! 



TUS SEA-SPELL. 
nis hat was new, — or newly glazed 
Shone briglilly in tlic lun ; 
His jacket, like a mniiner'B, 
True blue as e'er was spun ; 
His ample trovsen, like Saint Paul, 
Bore forty stripes save one. 



And now the fretting foaming tide 

He steer'd away to cross j 

The bounding pinnace play'd a game 

Of dreary pitch and toss ; 

A game that, on the good diy land, 

la apt to bring a loss I 

Good Heaven befriend that lillle b<.at, 
Aod guide her on her way 1 



THE BEA-SPELL. 

A boat, tbey say, haa canTM wings. 
But caonot fly awtiy 1 
Though, like a merry 8ingiafi;-binl, 
She aiU upon Ibe spray t 



Still east by south tbe little boat. 

With tawny tail, kept beating ; 

Now out of eight, between two waves. 

Now o'er th' horiion fleeting : 

Like greedy swine that feed on inast,— 

Tlio wuTCB her most sccm'd eating t 

Tlie sulten sky grew black aliovo. 
The wares as black beneath ; 
Each roaring billow show'd lull »ocd 
A white and foamy wreath ; 
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Uke angi; dogs tbat bdotI at first, 
And then display their teetb. 

The boatman looleil agaiosc ike wind. 

The mast began to creak, 

The nave, per saltum, came aud dried, 

In italt, upon his cheek I 

Tlie pointed wave against him reai'd. 

As if it ovrn'd a pique ! 



Nor rushing wind, nor gushing wave. 

That boatman could alarm, 

]'ut still he stood away to sea. 

And trusted in Iiis charm ; 

He thought by purchase he iraa safe, 

And arm'd ngniiist all harm ! 

Now tliiek and fast and far aslant, 
Tlie atormy rain came poaring. 



THE SEA BPKLU 

He heoid, upon the aanHy bank. 
The diatsDt breakers roaring, — 
A groaniDg intermitting sound. 
Like Gog and Magog anonng I 



The sea-fowl shriek'd aronnd the mast, 

Ahead the grampua tumbled, 

And far off, from a copper doud, 

The boUon thunder rumbled ; 

It nould have quail'd anollicr he^rt. 

But his was never humbled. 
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For why P he had that iufaiit's caul ; 
And wherefore should he dread P 
Alaal slut he Utile thought. 
Before the ebh.tide sped,— 
That like that infant, he ahould di(. 
And with s waterj head I 



Tlie rushing brine flowed in apace ; 

His boat had ne'er a deckj 

Fate seera'd to call liim on, and ho 

Attended to her beck ; 

And eo he went, still trusting on. 

Though reckless — to his wreck ! 
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For as he left his helm, to heave 

The ballaat-baga &-veather. 

Three moDstious teas oome roaring on. 

Like liona leagaed together. 

The two first iraveB the little hoot 

Swam over like a feather. 

The two first waves were past and gone. 

And sinking in her wake ; 

The hugest alill came leaping on, 

And hissing like a snake ; 

How helm a-leel for throagh the midst, 

"Hie monster he must take I 



Ah, me I it was a dreai; mount I 
Its base ai Uack as night. 
Its top of pale and livid greent 
Its crest qf awful white. 
Like Neptune with a leprosy,— 
And so it rear'd opright 1 
TOL. IV. 11 
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With qoaldng sails, the little boat 
Climbed up the foaming heap ; 
With quaking uila it paosed awhile^ 
At balance on the steep ; 
TLen nishing doirn the nether alope. 
Plunged with a diziy sweep ! 

Look, how a hone, made mad with fear. 

Disdains his careful guide ; 

So DOW the headlong headstrong boat, 

Uomanaged turns aside. 

And straight presents her reeling flank 

Against the swelling tide I 



The gusty wind assaults the sail; 
Her ballast lies a-lee I 
The sheet's to windward taut and stiff I 
Oh I the Lively — where is she F 
Her capsiz'd keel is in the foam. 
Her pennon's in the sea 1 
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The wild gull, sailing overhead. 
Three times beheld emerge 
The head of that bold mariner. 
And then she screamed liis dirge, 
For he had simk within his grave, 
Lapp'd in a shroud of suige I 

The ensuing wave with horrid foam, 
Eush'd o'er and cover'd all, — 
The jolly boatman's drowning scream 
Was smother'd by the squall, — 
Heaven never heard his cry, nor did 
The ocean heed his caul. 



A NEW LIPE PRESEEVER. 



*< Of hair-breadth *Map«g.''-*OTHXLia 



I HAVE read somewhere of a Traveller, who carried with him 
a brace of pistols, a carbine, a cutlass, a dagger, and an um- 
brella, but was indebted for his preservation to the umbrella ; it 
grappled with a bush, when he was rolling over a precipice. In 

tike manner, my friend W , thougb armed with a sword, 

rifle, and hunting knife, owed his existence to his wig 1 " 

He was specimen-hunting (for W is a first-rate natu- 
ralist), somewhere in the backwoods of America, when happen- 
ing to light upon a dense covert, there sprang out upon him, — ^not 
a panther or catamountain, — ^but, with a terrible whoop and yell, 
4 wild Indian, — one of a tribe then hostile to our settlers. 
W— *» 's gun was mastered in a twinkling, himself stretched on 
the earth, the barbarous knife, destined to make him balder than 

Granby's celebrated Marquis, leaped eagerly from its sheath. 
11—8 
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GonceivB the norrible weapon malting iU preliminarf flounces 
ud drcumgyraUons ; the uvBge features, made SBTOger by paint 
and ruddle, working themBelvea ap to a demoniacal crisis of 
triumpliant malignity ; his red right hand clutching the shearing 
knife; bia lefl the frizzled top-knot; and then, the artificial 
scalp coming off in the Uohawk grasp I 



W aajB the Indian catchpole waa, for some moments, 

motionlets, with surprise : recovering, at last, he dragged his 
captive along, through brake and jungle, to the encampment. A 
peculiar whoop soon brought the whole horde to the spot. The 
Indian addressed them with vehement gestures, in the course of 

which W was again thrown down, the knife again performed 

its circuits, and the whole transaction was pontomimically de- 
scribed. All Indian aedateness and restraint were overcome. 
The aasemblj made every dcmonslration of wonder; and the 
wig was fitted on, rightly, askew, and hind port before by a 
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hundred pair of red handi. Captoia Gulliver'a glove waa not 
a grester puzzle to the Hounli;bnma. From the men it passed 
to the equftwa ; and bom them down to the leatt of the urchma ; 

W 'a head, in the meanlime, frying in a midsummer enn. 

At length the phenomenon returned into the handi of the chief 
— a Teoerable grey-beard: he examined it afresh, very attm> 
tively, and, after a long deliberation, maintained with true Indian 
silence and gravity, made a speech in his own tongue, that pro- 
cured for the anxious trembling captive rei; unexpected honours. 
In fact the whole tribe of women and warriors daaeed round 

him, with such unequivocal marVs of homage, that even W 

comprehended that he was not int«nded for sacrifice. He waa 
then carried in triumph tn their wigwams j his body daubed 
with their body-colours of the most hononrable patterns ; and he 
was given to understand, that he might ehoose any of their mar- 
riageable maidens for a aqnair. Availing himself of this privi- 



lege, and so becoming, by degrees, more proficient in thnr Ian-- 
gnage, he learned the cause of this extraordinary respect.— It 
was considered, that he had been a great warrior ; that he had, 
by mischance of war, been overcome and tufted ; but, that. 
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whether by Talour or stratagem, each equally estimable amongat 
the savages, he had reoovered his liberty and hia scalp. 

Ai long as W kept his own ooimsel, he was safe ; but 

tntstiDg his ludiaa Dalilah with the lecret of his locks, it soon 
got wLid amongst the squaws, and, from them, became known to 
the warriors and chiefs. A solemn sitting was held at mid- 
night, by the chiefs, to consider the propriety of knocking the 
psoT wig-owner on the head ; bat he had reoeived a timely hint 
of their intentbn, and, when the tomahawks sought for bim, he 
was on his way, with his Life-preserver, towards a British settle- 
ment. 



FANCY POBTEAITS. 

TSahy authors preface their works with a portrait, and it saves 
the reader a deal of speculation. The world loves to know 
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Bomething of the featurea of iU favouiites ; it likes the OeniuseB 
to appear bodily, as well as the Geuli. We may estimate the 
Urelicess of this curiosity, by the abundance of portraita, masks, 
busts, chins and plaster casts, that are extant, of great or would- 
be great people. As boou as a gentleman has proved, in print, 
that he really has a head, — a score of artists begia to brush at 
it. The literary lions have no peace to theii manes. Sir Walter 



is etenially sitting like Theseus to some painter or other; — and 
the late Lord Bynin threw out more heads before he died than 
Hydra. The first novel of Mr. Gait had barely been announced 
in the second edition, when be was requested to allow himself to 
betaken "in one minute;" — Mr. Geoffrey Crayon was no sooner 
known to be Mr. Washington Irving, than he was waited upon 
with a sheet of paper and a pair of scUson. The whole world, 
in fact, is one Lavoter : — it likes to find its pr^udioee confirmed 
by the Hook nose of the Author of Sayings and Doings — or the 
lines and angles in the honest lace of Izaak Walton. It is gtati- 
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fied in dnrelling on the repukiTe fbitarea of a Xewgate ordinary ; 
Mul wonld be disapjKUiited to 
miu the seraphio ezprenion on 
the Antbor of the Angd of tho 
Worid. The Old Bftil«j jw;- 
men are physiogooiniats to k 
fault ; and if a. rope on tnm^ 
form a malefactoT into an Adonia, 
a hard gallowa face as often 
bringB the malefactor to the rope. 
A loir forehead is enough to 
bring down iti head to the dust. 
A well-faTOured man meet* with 
good countenance J but when 
people are plain and hard-fefr- 
m lAu o* Mon, tared (\i^e the poor, for inatance), 

we grind their faeei ; an expression, I am QOnfinced, that retera 

to the physiognomical theory. 



For my part, I confess a sympathy with the common failing. 
I take likings and dialikinga, aa some play muaic. — at sight. 
The polar attractions and repulsions insisted on by the phrenolo- 
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g^at, affect me not ; but I am not proof ogiinat a pleatant or Tillain- 
ou« set of features. Sometimes, I own, I am led b; the nose (not 
my own, but that of the other party) — in my prepowetsions. 
My curiosity does not object to the disproportionate number 
of portruts in the annual exhibition— nor grudge the expense of 
Kngnvmg a gentleman's 
head and sboulders. Like 
Judith, and the daughter 
of Herodias, I have a taste 
for a head in a plate, and 
aacede cheerfully to the 
charge of the charger, k 

book without a portrait of "* '""^ " "^ "^ 

the author is wone thm anonymous. Aa in a chnrohyaid, you 



may look on any number of ribs and shin-bones, aa so many 
sticks merely, without interest ; but ii there should chance to ba 
a skull near hand, it claims the relict at once — ao it is with Um 
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aathor't head-piece in front of his psgea. The portrait claims 
the work. The Arcadia, for instance, I know is none of itiiim — 
it belongs to that young fair gentleman, in armour, with a raff. 
So ncceuaiy it is for me to have an outward Tisible ugo of 
the inward spiritual poet or philosopher, that in default of aa 
authentic resemblance, I cannot help forging for him an effigy 
in my mind's eye, a Fancy portrait. A few examples of con- 
temporaries I hare sketched down, but my collection b far from 
complete. 

How hare I longed to glimpse, in fancy, the Great Unknown ! 
— the Boo of Literature ! — but he keeps his head, like Ben 
Lomond, enveloped in a cloud. How have I sighed for a beau 
ideal of the author of Christabel, and Uie Ancient Marinere I — 
but I have been mocked with a dozen images, ooufuiing each 
other, and indistinct as water is in water. My oaly clear nvela. 
tion was a pair of liessiaa boots, highly polished, or what the 
ingenious Mr. Warren would denominate hit " Aids to Befleo- 
tionl" 
I was more certain of the figure at least of Dr. Kitchener 
(p. ) though I had a misgiv- 
log about his features, which 
made me have recourse to a sub< 
stitute for his head. Moore's 
profile struck me over a bottle 
after dinner, and the counten- 
ance of Mr. Bowles occurred to 
me as in a mirror, — by a tea- 
table suggestion; Cohnau's at 
the same service ; — and Mr. 
Crabbe entered my mind's eye 
with the supper. I'ut the Bard 
of Hope — the laureate of pro- 
mise and expectation,— occmred to me at no meal-time. We all 
know how Hope Heeds her own. 
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I had a lirdy image of the celebrated Denon, in & mlduigM 
dream (p. 144) and made ont the full len^ of the juvemle 
Graham, bom a hint of Mr. HUton'a. 

At a future season I hope to complete my gallery of Fancy 
Portraits. 



A BALL\.D SINGER 
la a town crier for the advertitlng of loat tunes. Hanger hath 
made him a wind instrument: his want ia vooal, and not he. 
His Toi<» hod gone a-begging before he took it up and applied 
it to the same trade ; it waa too strong to hawk mackarel, but 
was jnit soft enough for Bobin Adair. His business ia to make 
popular songs unpopnlar,— he gives the air, like a weatber-oock, 
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with nuny Tariationi. A> for a key, he hu bnt one— « Utch- 
ley — for sU maniiei of tune« ; and as they are to put current 
amongst the lotrer torts of people, he make* hii note* like a 
oonotry banker's aa thick as he can. His tone* hare a copper 
sound, for be sounds for copper; and for tike musical divisions. 



he hatb no regard, but sings on, like a kettle, nilbout taking 
any heed of the bars. Before banning he clears his pipe with 
gin ; and he is always hoarse from the thorough draught in his 
throat. He hath but one shake, and that is in winter. Hia 
Toice sounds flat from flatulence ; and he fetohes breath, like a 
droffning Idlten, whenerer he can. Notwithstanding all this 
his muaio gains ground, for it walks with him from end to end 
of the street. 

He is j^our only performer that requires not many entreaties 
for a song ; for he will chauut, without asking, to a street car or 
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■ paiisli post. His only baclirardness ifl to t stare atler din- 
ner, seeing th&t he never dines ; for he sings for bread, and 
though com hu ears, sings very commonly in vain. As for his 
coontry, he is on Englishman, (hat by his birthright may sing 
whether he can or not. To conclude, he is reckoned passable 
in Iho city, but is not so good off the stones. 



MART'S GHOST. 

A PATHRIO BALLAD. 

Tffas in the middle of the n^;ht, 
To sleep yonng Wmiam tried, 

When Maiy's ghost came stealing in. 
And stood at his bedidde. 
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William dearl William dear I 
My rest eternal oeaaes ; 

Alas I my everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces. 

1 thought the last of all my cares 

Would end with my last minute ; 
But tho' I went to my long home, 
I didn't stay long in it. 

The body-snatchers they have come, 
And made a snatch at me ; 

It's very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be ! 

You thought that I was buried deep. 
Quite decent like and chary, 

But from her grave in Mary-bone 
They've come and boned your Mary. 

The arm that used to take your arm 

Is took to Dr. Vyse ; 
And both my legs are gone to walk 

The hospital at Guy's. 

I vow'd that you should have my hand. 
But fate gives us denial ; 

Tou'll find it there, at Doctor Bell's, 
In spirits and a phial. 

As for my feet, the little feet 
You used to call so pretty, 

There's one, I know, in Bedford Bow, 
The t'other's in the city. 



HABTS GHOST. 

I can't tell wliere my Iiead is gone, 

But Doctor Carpuc caa : 
Ab for tay tnmk, it's all pacV'd np 

To go by Piclcford's Tan. 

I wuh'd you'd go to Mr. P. 

And lave me each a ride : 
I don't half lilce ttie outside place, 

They've tool for my inside. 

The cock it crows — I mnst be gone I 
Hy William, we most parti 

But I'll be yours in death, altho' 
Sir Astley has my beart. 

Don't go to weep npon my grave. 
And think that there I be ; 

They faarea't left an atom there 
Of my anitomie. 



Tna PBOQEEss or abt. 



THE PROGRESS OF AST. 

HAPPY time I Art's early days I 

When o'er each deed, with aneet Belf-proise, 

" Narcissi] B-like I hung ! 
'Wben great Itembrandt but little Beem'd, 
And lucb Old Masters oU were deem'd 
At nothing to the young I 

Some scratchy strolces — abrupt and few. 
So easily and swift I drew, 

Sufficed for my design ; 
My slcetchy, superficial hand, 
Drew solids at s dash — and spann'd 

A aurface with a line. 



TBB FBOGBESS OF AST. 
Not long my eye waa thus content, 
But grew more critical — m; bent 

Essay'd a higher walk ; 
I copied leadcQ eyes in letid— 
Rheumatic hands in white and red. 

And gouty feet — in challc. 



Anon my studious art for days 
Kept malfiug faces — happy phrase, 

Pot faces such as mine t 
Acconplish'd in the details then, 
I left the minor parts of men. 

And drew the form dime. 

TOL. IT, 13 
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Old Gods and Heroei — Trojan — Greek 
'Pigazet — loDg aftei the uitique, 

Great Ajax justly feared I 
Hecton, of whom at night I dreamt, 
And Neator, fiiug'd raough to tempt 

Bird-nesten to bis beard. 



A Bacchua, leering on a bowl, 
A Pallas, that out-Btar'd her owl, 

A Vulcan — yery lame ; 
A Dian stuck about with stars; 
With my right hand I ranrder*d Man — 

(One Williams did the same). 

Bat tir'd of this dry worlc at last. 
Crayon and chalk aside I cast. 



THE FBOQBKSS OF ABT. 

And gare my brush a drink I 
Dipping — " as when a punter dipt 
In gloom of earthc^oake and ecHpt^** 

That ia — ^in Indian ink. 



Oh Ihen, what black Mont Blanca ante. 
Created with aoot, and not with aoows : 

What donds of dingy hue I 
In spite of what the Bard has penn'd, 
I fear the diataaoe did not " lend 

Enchantment to the riew." 
18—3 



THX PBOQ&ESS 07 A£T. 

Kot JUddyffe'a bnuli did e'er dui^ 
Black Forasta, half so black aa hum. 

Or lakes so like a pall; 
The Chinete cake dispersed a ray 
Of darkness, like the tight of Day 

And Martin over all. 



Yet urchin pride snstaia'd me still, 
I gazed on all nith right good will, 

And spread the dingy tint ; 
" No holy Luke helped me to punt, 
Xlie devil surely, not a Sunt, 

Had any finger in't I " 
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But colours came I — ^like morning light. 
With gorgeous hues displacing night, 
Or Spring's enliyen'd scene ; 
At once the sable shades withdrew ; 
My skies got very, yerj blue ; 
My trees extremely green. 

And wash'd by my cosmetic brush. 
How Beauty's cheek began to blush ; 

With lock of auburn stain — 
(Not Goldsmith's Auburn) — ^nut-brown haii^ 
That made her loveliest of the fair ; 

Not " loveliest of the plain ! " 

Her lips were of vermilion hue ; 
Love in her eyes, and Prussian blue. 

Set all my heart in flame I 
A young Pygmalion, I ador'd 
The maids I made — ^but time was stor'd 

With evil — and it came 1 

Perspective dawn'd — and soon I saw 
My houses stand against its law ; 

And ''keeping " all unkept I 
My beauties were no longer things 
Vor love and fond imagimngs ; 

But horrors to be wept ! 

Ah 1 why did knowledge ope my eyesP 
Why did I get more artist-wise P 

It only serves to hint. 
What grave defects and wants are mine; 
That I'm no Hilton in design — 
In nature no Dewint ? 



A SCHOOL FOB ADDLTS. 

Thri«e happy time ! — Art's eaily daja I 
When o'er each deed, with Hveet self-praiae, 

NorctMus-like I huDg I 
When great Rembrandt bat little seem'd, 
And such Old Masters all were deem'd 

As nothing to fhe young I 



A SCHOOL FOE ADULTS. 



Sbktut. How well yon mlw 

Toot hthar (o Mhool to-d>7, knowing how spt 
He U to plaf the traint. 



let eona to »chi 

Stand bj aad j< 
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Enierikrw Oid Mm wUh tatoheU, tinging. 

All TmooL Domine, Domine, doster, 

Three Imayes in a cluster. 
Sos« O this is gallant pastime. Nay, come on; 

Is this your school? was that yoor lesson, ha? 
IsT Old Kav. Piraj, now, good son, indeed, indeed— 
8o«« Indeed 

Ton shall to schooL Away with him I and take 

Their wagships with him, the whole cluster of thenb 
2d Old liAir. You shairt send us, now, so you shan't— 
8d Old !!▲■• We be none of your father, so we ben*t.— 
8ov« Away with 'em, I say ; and tell their school-mistrai 

What truants they are, and bid her pay 'em soundly. 
AllThbbb. Oh! oh I oh! 
Lady. Alas 1 will nobody b^ paidon for 

The poor old boys? 
Traybllsb. Domenof such fair years hero go to school? 
Natzys, They would die dunces else. 

These were great scholars in their youth ; but when 

Age grows upon men here, their learning wastes, 

And so decays, that, if they live until 

Threescore, their sons send 'em to school again : 

They'd die as speechless else as new-bom children. 
Tbaybllbb. 'Tis a wise naUou, and the piety 

Of the yoaog men most rare and commendable : 

Yet give me, as a stranger, leave to beg 

Their liberty this day. 
SoVf 'TIS granted. 

Hold up your heads ; and thank the gentleman, 

like sonolars, with your heels now. 
All Tbbbb. Qratias! Gratiasl GratiasI [Exmuit Binging,^ 

** Thb Ahtipodbs.**— £^ Je. BrofBM, 



Amongst tlie foundations for the promotion of National 
Edncation, I liad heard of Schools for Adults I but I doubted 
of their existence. Thej were, I thought, merdj the fancies of 
old dramatiBts, such as that scene just quoted ; or the sugges- 
tions of philanthropists — the theoretical buildings of modem 
philosophers — - benevolent prospectuses drawn up by warm- 
hearted enthusiasts, but of schemes never to be realised. They 
were probably only the bubble projections of a junto of inter- 
ested pedagogues, not content with the entrance monies of the 
rising generation, but aiming to exact a premium from the un- 
lettered greybeard. The age, I argued, was not ripe for such 
institutions, in spite of the spread of intelligence, and the vast 
power of knowledge insisted on by the public journalist. I could 
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not conceiTe a set of men, or gentlemen, of mature yean, if not 
aged, entering themselTea as members of preparatory schools, 
and petty senuDaries, in defiance of shame, humiliation, and tho 
contumely of a literary age. It seemed too whimvcal to con- 
template fathers, and venerable gmudfathers, emulating the in- 
font generation, and seeldng for instruction in the rudiments. 
My imagination refused to picture the hoaiy abecedarian, 
" With Htcbel on bis tuck, uid abining nKming boe, 
CrwpiDg, lik» iiuil, onvUlmgly to ichoaL" 
Fancy grew restive at a patiiaichal ignoramus with a fool's-cap, 
and a rod Qirust down his bosom ; at a palsied truant dodging 



the pshny inflictiona of the cane; or a ulver-hcaded dnnoe 
horsed on a pair of rheumatic shonldera for a paralytic flagella- 
tion. The picture notwithstanding is realised t Elderly people 
seem to have considered that they will be as awkwardly sitnoted 
in the other world, as here, without their alphabet, — and 
Schools for Grown Persons to learn to read, are no more Utopian 
than New Harmony. The following letter from on old gentle- 
man, whose education hod been neglected, confirms me in ths 
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bet. It it copied, Terbatim and literatim, from tlie original, 
which fell into my hiindB by accident. 

Blade Heatli, NoTcmber, 1827. 
Deer Brother, 

My honnerd Barents being Both desist I feal my 
denty to give you Sum Aconnt of the FroggreiB I hare maid in 



my stnddys since last Tocation. Ton will be gntlefied to hear 
I am at the Hed of my Class and Tom Hodges is at its Bottom 
tho He was Seventy hist Bnrtb Day and I am onely going on 
for Three 8kore, I hare begun Qt^rafy and do exsizes on the 
Globs. In 6^;eTa I am all most ont of the fore Simples and 
going into Compounds next wealc. In the mean time hop yon 
wiU aprove my Hand riting as well as my Speling witch I have 
took grate panes with as you desird. As for the French Tnng 
Mr. Legender says I shall soon get the pronounciation as well as 
a Paiisihiner but the Master thinks its not adrisible to b<^^ 
Lot tin at my advanced cars. 

With respecks to my Pearsonal comfits I am Teny happy and 
midling Well xcept the old Cumplant in my To — but the 
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UutflT is w> land aa to let me ham a Ctuhin for my feat If 
their is any thing to camplano of iti the TitUea. Oar Cook 
dost understand Maid dishes. Her Currya is xcrabble. Tom 
Hodges Foot Man brings him Evry Day soop from Birdua. I 



viah yon pnmdid me the same. On the hole I wish on menny 
Aconnts I was a Day border partickly aa Barlow sleeps in our 
Boom and caffs all nite long. Hia brother's Ashray is wua 
then his. He has took lately to snuff and I have wishes to do 
the like. Its very dull after Supper since Mr. Grierson took 
away the fellers Pips, and forbid smocking, and allmoat raized s 
Biot on that bed, and some of the Bop was to have Been horst 
for it. I am happy (to) say I have nerer been floged as yet 
and onely Caind once and that was for damming at the Cooka 
chops becons they were so overdun, but there was to have been 
fore Wiped yeaster day for Playing Wist in skool boors, but 
was Begd off on acount of their Liunbargo. 

I am sorry to say Ponder has had another Stroak of the 
penylaticks and has no Use of hia Lims. He is Pam fag — and 
Parr has got the Boomytix bysides Tciybadbut luckly its onely 
stiffintl one Arm so he has still Hopa to get the Star for Hello- 
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entioii. Poor Dick Combs eye rite lia> quite gone or he would 
have B good chtmce for the Silvui Pen. 

Hnndy was one of the Fellers Borths D&ys and we was to 
hare a hole Eolldajr but he dyed sadnly orer nite of the 
appoplxy and disappioted ua Terry much. Two moor was 
feteht home last Weak so that wb on getting very thin 
particlclj when we go out Wnuking, witch is seldom more than 



three at a time, their is always so menny in the nuarj. I foi^ 
to say tianat run off a month ago he got verry Home-sick 
ever since his Qrandchilderen cum to sea him at skool,— Ur, 
Grierson has expeld him for running away. 

On Tuesday a new Schollaid cum. He is b very old crusty 
Chap and not much lick'd for that resin by the rest of the Boys, 
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whom all Teas him, and call him Phig because he is a retired 
Grosser. Mr. Oiienon declind another New Eoj because hs 
hadn't had the Mixzles. I have red Gays Pebbles and the other 
books Tou were bo kind to send me — and would be glad of 
moor, partickl; the Gentlemans with a Welsh Wig and a Wonn- 
ing Pan when you forevrard my Closeboz with my dean Lining 



like wise sum moor Pleasy Hoshery for my legs and the Card- 
mums I rit for with the French Grammer &c. Also weather I am 
to Dance next quarter. The Gimnyetacks are being interdenced 
into our Skool but is so Voilent no one followa them but Old 
Parr and He cant get up his Pole. 

I have no more to rite but hop this letter will find you aa 
Well aa me ; Mr. Giieraon ia in Morning for h&. Linly Murry 
of whose loss you have herd of — ^loept which he is in Quite good 
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Hdth and deaiies his Bespective Complements with witch I 

lemane 

Your dentifiil and 

loying Brother 

S.P. Barlow and Phigg have just had a fite in the Tard 
abont calling names and Phigg has pegged Barlows tooth out 
But it was loose before. Mr. G. dont allow Pugiism, if he nose 
it, among the Boys, as at their Times of lifes it might be fatle 
particldy from pulling their Coats of in the open Are. 

Our new Husher is cum and is yeiry well Bed in his Mother's 
tung, witch is the mane thing with Beginers but We wish the 
Frentch Master was changed on Aoount of his Pollyticks and 
Eeligun. Brassbrige and him is always Squabling about 
Bonnyparty and the Pop of Boom. Has for Barlow we cant 
tell weather He is Wig or Toiy for he cant express his Senty- 
mints for coffing. 



THE DECLINE OF MBS. SHAKEBLT. 



TowABDS the close of her Ufe, my Aunt Shakerly increased 
rapidly in bulk : she kept adding growth unto her growth, 

" GiTing a Bum of more to that which had too mneh,** 

til] the result was worthy of a Smithfield premium. It was not 
the triumph, however, of any systematic diet for the promotion 
of fat, — (except oyster-eating there is no human system of itaU^ 
feeding,) — on the contrary, she lived abstemiously, diluting her 
food with pickle-acids, and keeping frequent fasts, in order to 
reduce her compass ; but they failed of this desirable effect. 
Nature had planned an original tendency in her organisation 
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tbat was not to be overcome . — she would luTe fattened on sanr 
krout. 

Mj uDde, on the other hand, decreased dul; ; originiilly a 
little man he became lean, shrunlcen, wizened. There was a 
predisposition in his constitution that mode him spare, and kept 
him BO : — he would have fallen off even on brewers' groins. 

It was the common joke of the neighbourliood to designate 
my aunt, my nnde, and the infant Sbakerly, as " WHOLnALB, 



Betail, and Fob Exfoktation j " and, in truth, they were 
not inapt impersonations oftliat popular inscription,— my aunt 
a giantess, my nncle a pigmy, and the child "being carried 
abroad." 

Alas I of the three departments, nothing now remains but the 
Betail portion — my uncle, a pennyworth, a mere sample. 

It is upon record, that Dr. Watts, though a puny man in person, 
took a lant^, towards his latter days, that he was too laige to 
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pass IhiDogh K door : an error which Death ahortlj corrected by 
taldog him through hia own poitol. My unh^py &unt, witb 
more ahow of reaioii, indulged in a umilar delusion ; abe con- 
odved herself to hare grown inconrenicntly cnmberaonie for the 
amall village of ****, and mj unde, to quiet her, remored to 
the metropolis. IWe she lived for tome monthi in oompus- 
tive ease, till at last an unlucky event recalled all her former in- 
qnietode. The Elephant of Mr, Cross, a good feeder, and with 
a natural tendency to coipulence, throve so well on his latioos, 
that, becoming too huge for hia den, he was obliged to be dis- 



patched. Uy aant reftd the account in the newspapers, and the 
catastrophe with its cause took possession of her mind. 8he 
seemed to herself as that Elephant An intolerable sense of 
confinement and oppression haunted her by day and in her 
dreams. First she had a tightness at her chest, then in her 
limbs, then all over ; she felt too big for her chair — then for her 
bed— then for her room — then for the house 1 To divert her 
thought my uncle proposed to go to Paris ; hut iha was too 
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huge for a boat — ^for a baige — for a packet — ^for a frigate— for a 
oountiy — ^for a continent I ** She was too big/' she said, "for 
this world — but she was going to one that is boundless." 

Nothing could wean her from this belief: her whole talk was 
of ".cumber-grounds:" of the " burthen'of^the flesh: " and ot 
** infinity." Sometimes her head wandered, and she would then 
speak of disposing of the " bulk of her personals." 

In the meantime her health decayed slowly, but perceptibly : 
she was dying, the doctor said, by inches. 

Now my undo was a kind husband and meant tenderly, 
though it sounded untender : but when the doctor said that she 
was dying by inches — 

" God forbid ! " cried my uncle x " consider what a great big 
creature she is 1 " 



TIM TURPIN. 

A PATHETIC BALLAD. 



TiH TuBPiN he was gravel blind. 
And ne'er had seen the skies : 

For Nature when his head was made, 
Forgot to dot his eyes. 

So, like a Christmas pedagogue. 
Poor Tim was forc'd to do—* 

Look out for pupils, for he had 
A vacancy for two. 

There's some have specs to help their sight 
Of objects dim and small : 
But Tim had ^^Jc9 within his eyes. 
And could not see at all. 



TIH TUEPUr. 

Now Tim Iw woo'd a semmt maid. 
And toolc her to Ua arms j 

For he, like Fynmns, had cast 
A wall-^e on het chorma. 

By day she led him np ami down 
Wheru'et he wished to j(^, 

A happy wife, altho' she led 
The lire of any dog. 



But just when Tim had lir'd a moalh 

In honey with his wife, 
A surgeon ope'd his Milton eyes. 

Like oysters with a knife. 

But when his eyes were open'd thus. 

He wish'd them dark again i 
For when he look'd upon his wife. 
He saw her TCiy plain. 
TOL. nr. 13 



TIM TUEPIN. 
ITei fiLce wu bad, ber figure wont. 

He couldn't bear to est : 
For sbe was anything but lile 

A Gmce before bis meat. 



Now Tim he was a feeling man : 
Pot wben his sigbt was tbick 

It made him ftel for every thing — 
But tbat woe with a stick. 

So witb a cudgel in bis bond — 
It was not light or slim — ■ 

lie knock'd bI bis wife's beod until 
It open'd unto him. 



TIM TDItPIN, 
And when the corpee was atiff and cold 

He took hip slaughter'd spou», 
And laid her in a heap with all 

The ashea of hei hoiue. 

But like a wicked murderer, 

He liv'd in constant fear 
Tiom day to day, and so he cut 

His throat from ear to ear. 




The neighbours Tetch'd a doctor in i 
Said he, " This wound I dread 

Can hardly be sow'd np — his life 
Is hanging on a thread." 

But when another week was gone. 
He gave him stronger hope. 

Instead of hanging on a thread. 
Of hanging on a rope. 



TIU TOBFIH. 

Ah I wbcn he hid bia bloody work, 

In ashes round about. 
How little he supposed the trntb. 

Would soon be sifted out. 
But when the parish dustman came. 

His rubbish to withdraw, 
lie found more dust within the licap. 

Than he coDtracted for i 



A dozen men to try the fact. 

Were awom that very day ; 
But tho' they all were jurors, yet 

No conjurors were they. 
Said Tim unto those juryincn, 

" You need not woite your breath, 
For I confess myself at once. 

The author of her death. 
"And, oh I when I reBect upon 

Tho blood that I have spilt. 
Just like a button is my soul. 

Inscrib'd with double ffmlt / 



BASDITTL 

Then turning roiud hia head agnn. 

He aaw before hu eyea, 
A great Juilge, and a little judges 

The judges of a-aize I 

The great judge took his judgment wp. 

And put it OD his head. 
And aentenc'd Tim by lav to hang. 

Till he was three times dead. 

So he was tried, and he na hung 

(Fit punishment for such) 
On Eonhom-^rDp, and none jwi> uj 

It was a drop too much. 



BANDirrr. 

Of all the saints in the Calendar, none has suffered lesa 
from the Beformation than St. Cecilia, the great patroness of 
Music. Loay and kwly are her rotariea— many and magnificent 
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aie her holiday festivals — ^and her common service is perform- 
ing at all hoars of the day. She has not only her regular high- 
priests and priestesses ; but, like the Wesleyans, her itinerants 
and street missionaries, to make known her worship in the high- 
ways and in the byeways. Nor is the homage confined to the 
people of one creed ; — ^the Protestant exalts her on his bazrel- 
organ — the Catholic with her tambourine — ^the above wandering 
Jew with his Pan's-pipe and double-drum. The group was 
sketched from a company of these " Strolling Players." 

It must be confessed that their service is sometimes of a kind 
rather to drive angels higher into heaven, than to entice them 
earthward ; and there are certain retired streets — ^near the 
Adelphl, for instance — ^where such half-hourly deductions from 
the natural quiet of the situation should justly be considered in 
the rent. Some of the choruses, in truth, are beyond any but a 
saintly endurance. Conceive a brace of opposition organs, a 
fife, two hurdy-gurdies, a clarionet, and a quartette of decayed 
mariners, all clubbing their music in common, on the very 
principle of Mr. Owen's New Harmony I 

In the Journal of a recent Traveller through the Papal States, 
there is an account of an adventure with Neapolitan robbers, 
that would serve, with very slight alterations, for the description 
of an encounter with our own banditti. 

*' To-day, Mrs. Graham and I mounted our horses and rode 
towards Islington. We had not proceeded far, when we heard 
sounds as of screaming and groaning, and presently a group of 
men appeared at a turn of the road. It was too certain that 
we had fallen in with one of those roving bands. Escape was 
impossible, as they extended across the road. Their leader was 
the celebrated Flanigan, notorious for his murder of Fair Ellen, 
and the Bewildered Maid. One of the fellows advanced dose 
up to Mrs. G., and putting his instrument to her ear, threatened 
to blow out her brains. We gave them what coppers we had^ 



aud were allowed to proceed. We were infonned by tbe 
oountry-people, tliat; a gentlewoman and her daughter had been 
detained by them, near the same spot, and robbed of their hear- 
ings, with circumstascea of great barbarity; Flauigan in the 
meantime, atonding by with bia pipe in hia raouth I 

" Innumerable other travellen have been stopped and tor- 
tured by theae wrctchea, till they gave up their money : and 
yet these exoeeaea are winlced at by the police. In the mean- 
time, the government does not interfere, in the hope, perliaps, 
that some day those gangs may be broken up, and separated, by 
discord amongst themselves." 



Sometimes to the eye of fancy these wandering minstrels 
assume another character, and illustrate Collin's Ode on the 
Passions, in a way that might edify Miss Macauley. First, 
Fear, a blind harper, byi his bewildered hand amongst the 
chorda, but recoils back at the sound of an approaching carriage. 
Anger, with starting eye-bolls, blows a rude clash on the bugle- 
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horn ; and Despair, a snipe-faced wigbt, beguiles his grief with 
low sullen sounds on the bassoon. Hope, a consumptiye Scot» 
with golden hair and a clarionet, indulges, like the flatterer her- 
self, in a thousand fantastic flourishes beside the tune — i»ith a 
lingering quaver at the dose ; and would quaver longer, but 
Bevenge shakes his matted locks, blowfr a fresh alarum on his 
pandeans, and thumps with double heat his double-drum. De- 
jected Pity at his side, a hunger-bitten urchin, applies to his 
silver-toned triangle; whilst Jealousy, sad proof of lus distracted 
state, grinds on, in all sorts of time, at his barrel-oigan. With 
eyes upraised, pale Melancholy sings retired and unheeded at 
the corner of the street ; and Mirth, — yonder he is, a brisk little 
Savoyard, jerking away at the hurdy-gurdy, and dancing him- 
self at the same time, to render his jig-tune more jigging. 



CRA.NIOLOGT. 



Tis strange how like a very dunce, 
Man— with his bumps upon his sconce. 
Has lived so long, and yet no knowledge he 
Has had, till lately, of Phrenology — 
A sience that by simple dint of 
Head-combing he should find a hint of, 
When scratching o'er those little pole-hills 
The faculties throw up like mole-hills,— 
A science that, in very spite 
Of all his teeth, ne'er came to light. 
For tho' he knew his skull had grinden^ 
Still there turned up no argm finders. 



CKAKIOLOGT. 

Still uga wrote, and ages fled. 

And DO man's head came in hia lieatl — 

Not even the pate of Em Fater 

Knew aught abont its pia mater. 

At lost great Dr. Qall bestirs him— 

1 don't know but it might l>e Spnnlieiin^ 

Tho' native of a dull and slow land, 

And makes partition of our Poll<land t 



At our Acquisilivei 

And all those neoeasaiy iMtM 

Indicatire of hnman habit^ 

AU buirowiDg in the bead like rabbit*. 



CaANIOLOQT. 

TlinB TeneratioD, be made known. 

Had got a lodging ot the Crown : 

And Miuic (see Deville'i example) 

A set of chambers in the Temple : 

That Language taught the longnet do« bf , 

And took in pupHs thro' the eye. 

Close by his neighbour Computation, 

Who taught the eyebrows numeration. 



The science thu»— to speak in fit 
Tenns— having struggled from its nit. 
Was seiz'd on by a swann of Scotchmen, 
Those seienti&cal hotch-potch men, 
Who have at least a penny dip 
And wallop in all doctonhip. 
Just as in making broth they smatter 
By bobbing twenty things in water: 
These men, I «sy, made quick appliancfl 
And close, to phrenologic science ; 
For of all learned themes whatever, 
That schools and colleges deliver. 



CEAmOLOBT. 
There's none thE^ lore so near tlie bodlei, 
Ab analyaicg tlieir own noddles; 
Thus in a trice each northern bloclchead 
Hod got hU finger* in his shock head. 
And of his bumps was babbling yet wone 
Than poor HJu Cupulet'a dry wet<nurae) 



Till lianDg been sufficient ranger* 

Of their own heads, they took to sttangert' 

And foond in Presbyterians' polls 

The things they hated in their soulsj 

For Prcshyteriflna hear with passion 

Of organs Joined with veneration. 

Ko kind there was of human pumpkin 

But at its bumps it had a bumpkin i 
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Down to the very lowest gullion, 
And oiliest scull of oily scullion. 
No great man died but this they did do» 
They begged his cranium of his widow : 
No murderer died by law disaster, 
But they took off his sconce in plaster ; 
For thereon they could show depending 
" The head and front of his offending," 
How that his philanthropic bump 
Was master'd by a baser lump ; 
For every bump (these wags insist) 
Has its direct antagonist. 
Each striving stoutly to prevail, 
like horses knotted tail to tail ; 
And many a stiff and sturdy battle 
Occurs between these adverse cattle. 
The secsct cause, beyond all question. 
Of aches ascrib'd to indigestion, — 
Whereas 'tis but two knobby rivals 
Tugging together like sheer devils. 
Till one gets mastery good or sinister. 
And comes in like a new prime-minister. 

Each bias in some master node is : — 
What takes M'Adam where a road is. 
To hammer little pebbles less P 
His organ of Destructiveness, 
What makes great Joseph so encumber 
Debate? a lumping lump of Number t 
Or Malthus rail at babies so ? 
The smallness of his Philopro — . 
What severs man and wife P a simple 
Defect of the Adhesive pimple : 



GBANIOLOOT. 

Or males weak women go astray ? 
Their bumps are more in fault than tbqr. 

These facts being found and set in order 
By grave M.D.s beyond the Border, 
To make tbem for gome months eternal. 
Were enter'd monthly in a journal, 
That many a northern snge still writes In, 
And throws his liltle Northern Lights in> 
And proves and proves about the phrenoB, 
A great deal more than I or be knows. 



How Music tuSm par eica»ple. 
By wearing tight hats round the templet 
What ills great boxers have to Tear 
From blisters put behind the ear i 



CaANIOLOOT. 
And how a porter's VeDeratiOD 
Is hurt by porter's occupotioQ : 
Whether shillelaghs in reality 
May deaden ladiHduality : 



Or tongs and poker be creative 
Of alterations in th' Amative : 
If foils from scaffolds make us less 
Inclin-d to all Constructiveness : 
With more snch matters, all applying 
To heads— and therefore ieadifyiag. 



"KOTHING BUT HEAKTSl" 



" NOTHING BUT HEARTS I " 

It must have been the lot of enry whist-player to observe a 
phenomenon at the card-table, as mysterious as any in nature— 
I mean the constant recurrence of a certain trump throughout 
the iiight — a run upon a particular suit, that sets all the calcu- 
lations of Hoyle and Cocker at defiance. The chance of turn- 
ing-np is equal to the Foui Denominations. They should 
alternate with each other, on the average — whereas a Heart, 
perhaps, shaU be the last cord of every deal. King or Queen, 
Ace or Deuce, — still it is of the same clan. Tou cut — and it 
comes again. " Nothing but hearts 1 " 

The figure herewith might be fancied to embody this kind of 
occurrence; and, in truth, it was designed to commemorate an 
evening dedicated to the same red suit. X had looked in by 



806 " NOTHING BUT HBABTS ! " 

chance at the Eoyal Institution : a Mr. Professor Fattison, of 
New York, I believe, was lecturing, and the subject was — 
" Nothing but HearU I " 

Some hundreds of grave, curious, or scientific personages were 
ranged on the benches of the Theatre ;-— every one in his solemn 
black. On a table in front of the Professor, stood the speqimens : 
hearts of all shapes and sizes — man's, woman's, sheep's, bul- 
lock's—on platters or in cloths, — were lying about as familiar 
as household wares. Drawings of hearts, in black or blood-red 
(dismal valentines !) hung around the fearful walls. Preparations 
of the organ in wax, or bottled, passed currently from hand to 
hand, from eye to eye, and rettmed to the gloomy table. It 
was like some solemn Egyptian Inquisition — a looking into 
dead men's hearts for their morals. 

The Professor began. Each after each he displayed the samples ; 
the words *' auricle " and " ventricle " falling frequently on the 
ear, as he explained how those solemn organs pump in the 
human breast. He showed, by experiments with water, the 
operation of the valves with the blood, and the impossibility of 
its revulsion. As he spoke, an indescribable thrilling or tremor 
crept over my left breast — thence down my side — and all over. 
I felt an awful consciousness of the bodily presence of my 
heart, till then nothing more than it is in song — a mere 
metaphor — so imperceptible are all tne grand vital workings of 
the human frame ! Now I felt the organ distinctly. There it was 1 
—a fleshy core — aye, like that on the Professor's plate — ^throb- 
bing away, auricle, and ventricle, the valve allowing the gushing 
blood at so many gallons per minute, and ever prohibiting its 
return I 

The Professor proceeded to enlarge on the important office of 
the great functionary, and the vital engine seemed to dilate 
within me, in proportion to the sense of its stupendous responsi- 
bility. I seemed nothing but auricle, and ventricle, and valve. 



"NOTHINQ BUT HBABTSl" »0 

I had no breath, bat only poliations. Those who Iisve been 
present tt uutoiuical diBcussions can alone corroborate this 
feeling — hoMT the part discouned of, by a surpassing sjoipBthy 
and sensibility, causes its connterpart to become proininent and 
■11-engiossing to the sense ; how a lecture on hearts makes a 
man seem to himself as all heart ; or one on heads cause* a 
Phrenologist to oonooive he is " all brain," 



Thus was I absorbed :— my " bosom's lord," lording orer 
ereiy thing beside. By and bye, in lieu of one solitary machine 
I saw before me a congregation of hundreds of human forong 
pnmpi, aU awfully working together— the palpitations of 
bundreda of auricles and ventricles, the flapping of hundreds of 
valves I And anon they collapsed — mine — tbe Professor'^— 
VOL. IV, 11 
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those on the benches — all 1 all ! — into one great anrid&— om« 
great Tsntride — one net vmrenal heut I 

The lectnre ended — I took up m; hat and valked out, bat 
the disconne hannted me. I was full of the subject. A kind ai 
tattering, which was not to be onied even by the fresh air, gare 
me plainly to understand that my heart was not " in the High- 
lands," — nor in any lady's keeping — bnt where it ought to he, 
in my own bosom, and as bard at work as a parish pump. 1 
plainly felt the blood — like the canines on a birth-night— 
coming in by the auricle, and going out by the ventricle ; and 
sbuddered to fancy what 
mast ensue either w^, 
from any "breaking the 
lino." Then occurred to 
me the danger of Utile 
particles absoi^wd in tfaa 
blood, and accurailating 
to a stoppage at the valve, 
— the " pumps getting 
choked," — a snggestaon 
that made me feel rather 
qualmish, and for relief I 
made a call on Mrs. W — . 

The Tiait was ili-ohosM ' taamam "iiiB. 

and mistimed, for the lady in qnestioa, by £nt of good-nature, 
and a romantic turn — princip^y estimated by her young and 
female acquaintance — had acquired the reputation or bmg " all 
heart." The phrase had often provoked my mirth, — ^bnt, ahsl 
the description was now over true. Whether nature had tormed 
her in that mould, or m; own distempered fani^, I know not— 
but there she sate, and looked the Professor's lectnre over again. 
She was like one of those games alluded to in my h^inning^ 
"Nothing but Hearts 1" Her nose turned up. It was « 



heart — and her mouth led a trump. Her face gare a heart 

and her cap followed suit. Her sleeres puckered aod plumped 
themselvea into a heart-shape — and so did her hody. Her pio- 
cushion was a heart — the very back of her chair waa a bear^— 
her hosora waa a heart. She was " all heart " indeed ! 



JACK HALL. 



Tis veiy hard when men forsake 
This meUncboJy world and make 
A bed of turf, thej cannot take 

A quiet doie, 
But certain rogues will come and break 

Their " bone repose." 

Tia hard we can't give up our breath. 
And to the eaith our eartb bequeath. 
Without Death Fetches aTter death. 

Who thns exhume as ; 
And tiuUii ni from oar homes beneath, 

And hearths posthnmooi. 



I«-S 



JACK HALL. 
The tender Iotct comee to rear 
The moomful urn, and shed his tear— 
Hei glorious dust, he cries, is here I 

Alack I AUckl 

The whSe his Sach&riisa dear 

Is in & sack 1 



Tis hard one cannot lie amid 
The mould, beneath a coffin-lid, 
Sut thus the Faculty will bid 

Their rogues brealc through it 
If they don't went us there, why did 

They send ub to it F 

One of these sacrilegious Icnaves, 
Who crave as hungry vulture craves. 
Behaving as the ghoul behaves, 

'Neath church-yard wall— 
Iilayhap because he fed on graves. 

Was nam'd Jack BaE 



jaoehalii. 

B7 day it was his trade to go 
Tending the blnclc coach to and fio ; 
And tometime* at the door of woe. 

With emblems suitable, 
He stood with brother Mute to show 

That life is mutable. 



But long before they passed the feny. 
The dead that he had helped to burj. 
He sock'd — (he had a sack to carry 

The bodies off in.) 
In fact, he let tbem hare a very 

ShoH fit of coffin. 



JACK HALL. 

mght after night, with crow ind ipado. 
He drove IhU dead but Huiving trade, 
Heaoffhile hii conicienoe never weigh'd 

A aingle horseliur ; 
On corwt of all Iduds he prey'd, 

A perfect corsair I 



At hat— it may be, Death took ipite, 
Or, jesting only, neaiit to fright- 
He wngbt for Jaclc night after night 

The churcbyarda round ; 
And soon they met, the man and sprite^ 

In Pancrat' ground. 

Jack, by the glimpses of the moon 
Feroeiv'd the bony knacker Mon, 



JACK HALL. 

An awfiil shape to meet st noon 

Of night and lonely ; 

But Jack's tongh courage did but swoon 
A minute only. 



Anon he gave his spade a nring 
Aloft, and kept it bnndishing. 
Bead; for what mishaps might spring 

From this conjunction] 
Funking indeed was quite a thing 

Beside his functitm. 

" Hollo I " cried Death, "d'ye wish your sands 
Bun outf tbe stoutest never stands 
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A clumoe with me, — to my commands 

The strongest tmckles ; 

But I'm your friend — so let's shake hands, 

I should say — ^knuckles." 

Jack, glad to see th' old sprite so sprightly. 
And meaning nothing but uprightly. 
Shook hands at once, and, bowing slightly. 

His mull did proffer : 
But Death, who had no nose, politely 

Declin'd the offer. 

Then sitting down upon a bank, 
Leg over leg, shank over shank, 
Like friends for conversation frank. 

That had no check on : 
Quoth Jack unto the Lean and Lank, 

** You're Death, I reckon. 



» 



The Jaw-bone griiin'd :-~*' I am that same. 
You've hit exactly on my name ; 
In truth it has some little fame 

Where burial sod is." 
Quoth Jack (and wink'd,) " Of course ye came 

Here after bodies." 

Death griim'd again and shook his head :— 
" I've little business with the dead ; 
When they are fairly sent to bed 

I've done my turn : 
Whether or not the worms are fed 

Is your concern. - 

** My errand here, in meeting you. 
Is nothing but a ' how-d'ye do P ' 



JACK HAT.T., 

Fn drae what jobs I had — a few 
Along this way ; 

If I ean wrra a crony too, 

I b^ youll say," 



Quoth Jack, " Your Honour's veiy kind ; 
And now I call the thing to mind. 
This pariBh lery Btrict I fnd j 

But in the next 'uit 
There lives a very well-inclined 

Old aort of sexton." 

J>egth toolc the hint, and gave a wink 
As well as eyelet holes can blink ; 



JACK HALL. 

Then stretchiiig out hia aim to linl: 
The other's arm, — 

" Suppoae," uvs he, " we have a drink 
Of sonieUiiag varm.' 



JadE nothing lotb, with friendly esse 
Spoke op at onoe :— " Why, what ye pleaae j 



JACK WAI.T., 

Hud by tliere is the Cheshire CheMS, 
A famous tap." 

But this Bug^geition seem'd to tease 
The bony chap. 



" No, no — ^your mortal drinks ore heady. 
And only make my hand unsteady: 
I do not even care for Deady, 

And loathe your mm ; 
But I'Te some glorious brewage ready. 

Hy drink is — mom 1 " 

And off they set, each right content— 
Who knows the dreary way tbey weuP 



JACK HALIb 

But Jack felt ratbei faint and spenti 
And out of breath ; 

At last he saw, quite evident, 

The Door of Death. 



All other men had been unmunu'd 
To see a coffia on each hand. 
That served a skeleton to stand 

Bj way of sentry j 
In fact, Death has a very grand 

And awful entry. 



Throughonl his dismal siKn prevails. 
His name is writ in cofGn nails; 
The mortal darts make area rails ; 

A skull that mocketh. 
Grins on the gloomy gate, and quails 
Whoever knocketh. 

And lo ! on either side, arise 

Two monstrous pillars — bones of thigha ; 



JACK HALL. 
A oouomeutal slap suppliea 

The step of stone, 
Where waiting for his mnster lies 

A dog of bone. 

The dog leapt up, but gave no yell, 
The vire was pull'd, but woke no bell. 
The ghaatly knocker rose and fell. 

But caused no riot ; 
The wajri of Death, ne all know well, 

Are very quiet. 



Old Bone* atept in ; Jack slepp'd behind : 
Quoth Death, " I really hope you'll find 
The entertainment to your mind, 

Aa I shall treat ye-— 
A friend or two of goblin kind, 

I've asked to meet ye." 

And lo 1 a crowd of ^wctres tall. 
Like jack-a-lontema on a wall. 



JAOKnALL. 



Were standi ng — erei; ghastlj ball 

An eager watclier. 
** My Meuds," aayg Death—" fritrndi, tSi. H*n, 

The bodj-snatcher." 



Lord, what a tninnlt it produced. 
When T£t. Hall waa introduced I 
Jack even, who bad long been lued 

To ftightful things. 
Felt just as if his back was alnic'd 

With fi-ceiing springs 1 

Each goblin face began to make 

Some hOTrid montb — ape — gorgon— make) 



JACK 1TAT.T., 

Aod then a >pectre>bag wodM ihala 
An lirj thigh-bone; 

And cried (or leem'd to cry,) 111 break 

Tour bone, with ny bone I 

Some ground their teeth — some aeem'd to w. 
(Nothing, but nothing came of it;) 
A hundred atrrul brows were knit 

In dreadful spite. 
Thought Jock — I'm nire I'd letter quit. 

Without good-night. 






One skip and bop and he was clear. 
And mnning like a hunted deer. 
As fleet as people run by feor 

Well spuir'd and whipp'd. 
Death, ghosts, and all in that career 

Were quite outttripp'd. 



JACK HALL. 
But thoM who lire by death most die ; 
Jack's BOul at last prepar'd to fly ; 
And when hk latter end drew nigh. 

Oh I what a swarm 
Of doctors came, — but not to tiy 

To keep him wana. 



No ravens erer scented prey 
80 early where a dead horse lay. 
Km Tulturea sniFd so far away 

A last convulse : 
A dozen " guests " day afler day 

Were " at his pulse." 

Twas strange, altho' they got no fees, 
How still Uiey watch'd by twos and threeii 



JACK HALL. 

But Jack a very little ease 

Obtain'd from them; 
In fact lie did not find M. D.'s 

Worth one D— M. 
Tbe passing bell with hollow toll 

Was in hit thought— the dreary hole I 
Jack gave his eyes a horrid roll, 

And then a cough : — 
"There's something weighing on ray soul 

I wish was off; 



" Alt night it roves about my brains. 
All da; it adds to all my pains. 
It is concerning my remains 

When I am dead : " 
Tirelre wigs and twelve gold-headed cane* 

Drew near his bed. 
TOl. IV, 15 



ji.CE HALL. 

*■ Alas ! " he sigh'd, " I'm «re afhid 
A doien pangs m; heait iavade i 
But when I drove a certain trade 

In Qesh and bone, 
There was a little bai^ain made 

About my own." 

Twelve enitB of black began to cIon^ 
Twelve pair of sleek and sable hoae. 
Twelve flowing cambric frills in rows. 

At once drew round ; 
Twelve noses tnm'd against his noso, 

Twelve snubs profoond. 



"Ten guineas did not quite suffice, 
And so I sold my body twice ; 
Twice did not do— I sold it thrice. 

Forgive my crimes I 
In short I have received its price 

A dozen times 1" 



JACK HALL. 

Twelve brows got very grim and black, 
Twelve wishes stretched him od the rack. 
Twelve pair of hands for fierce attack 

Took up position. 
Read; to sWe the dying Jack 

By long division. 

Twelve angry doctore wrangled so. 
That twelve had struck an hour ago. 
Before they had an eye to throw 

On the departed ; 
Twelve heads tiim'd round at once, and lot 

Twelve doctors started. 

Whether some comrade of the dead. 

Or Satan took it in his head 

To steal the corpse — the corpse had fled I 

*Tis only written, 
That " there wa* nolhiag in ike bed, 

Bui tteelte were HUen I " 



THE WEE MAN. 

A BOUANCE. 

It was a merry company, 
AnJ tliey were juet aflont, 

When lo I a man, of dwariish Bpan, 
Came up and hail'd the boat. 

" Good motrow to ye, gentle folks. 

And will you let me in? — , 
A alender apace will serve mj caw. 

For I am small uid tbin." 
Tliey saw be was a dwarfisb man. 

And very small and thin ; 
Not seven such would matter modi. 

And so tbej took him in. 

They laugh'd to see his little bat. 

With such a narrow brim ; 
TTiey laugb'd to note his dapper cort. 

With skirts so scant and trim. 



THE WEE HAN. 

But barely tiad the; gone a mile. 

When, gravely, oae and all, 
At oace began to think the man 

Was not so very small. 

His coat had got a broader skirt, 

Hia hat a broader brim. 
His leg grew stout, and soon plump'd out, 

A very proper limb. 



SUll on they nent, and as tbey went. 
More rough the biUows grew,— 

And rose and fell, a greater swell. 
And he was swelling too ! 



890 THE WEB MAN. 

And lo ! where room liad been for seven. 
For six there scarce was space ! 

For five ! — for four ! — ^for three ! — Not maie 
Than two could find a place I 

There was not even room for one ! 

They crowded by degrees — 
Aye — closer yet, till elbows met. 

And knees were jogging knees. 

" Good sir, you must not sit a-stem, 
The wave will else come in 1 " 

Without a word he gravely stirr*d. 
Another seat to win. 

" Goo4 sir, the boat has lost her trim. 

You must not sit a-lee ! " 
With smiling face and courteous grace, 

The middle seat took he. 

But still, by constant quiet growlh, 

His back became so wide. 
Each neighbour wight, to left and right. 

Was thrust against the side. 

Lord I how they chided with themselves. 

That they had let him in ; 
To see him grow so monstrous now, 

That came so small and thin. 

On every brow a dew-drop stood, 
They grew ao scared and hot, — 

** r the name of all that's great and tall. 
Who are ye, sir, and what ? 



t> 



LS AJFMB OF HOHODB. 
Loud bagh'd the Gogmagog, a laugh 

Ai loud as giant's roar— 
" When first I came, my proper name 

Was Little — now I'm Moore I " 



AN APPAm OP HONOUE. 

"^■-Amp those were the only duels," concluded the nujor, 
*'t]iat orer I fought in my life." 

"Kow the nutjor reminded me strongly of an old boatman at 
Haatinga, who, after « story of a awimma that was snapped 
uunder by a " aea atttnney " in the West Indies, made to end 



AN APFAIB O? HONODE. 



in the same fasliion : — "And that was tbe only time," uid he, 
" I cTci laiT a man bit to two by a aliark." 



A single occurrence of tbe kind seemed BufficieDt for tbe ex. 
perience of one life; aoJ so I reasoned upon the major's nioa 
duels. He must, iu the 
first place, hare been not 
only jealous and swift to 
quarrel ; but, in the sec> 
ond, have met with nine 
intemperate spirits equally 
forward with himself. It 
is but in one aOront out 
of ten that tbe duellist 
meets with a duellist; a 
computation ass'gning 
ninety moital disagree- 
ments to his single share ; * <""" •"■"■ 
whereas I, with equal irritability and as much courage perhaps, 
had never exchanged a card in my life. The subject occupied 
me all the walk homeward through the meadows: — "To get ia- 
ToWed in nine duels," said I ; " 'tis quite improbable I " 



AN APFAIE OP HONODB. aS3 

As I thought thas, I Iiad thrust my body balf-way nader t 
rough bar that wat doing duty for a stUe at one end of a field. 
It wu juat too high to climb comfortably, and just low enough 
to be incouTCnient to duck under; but I chose the latter mode, 
and began to cret^p through with the deliberateness consistent 
with doubtful and intricate speculation. " To get inToWed ia 
nine duels" — here my back hitched a little at the bar — "'tis 
quite impossible." 



I am peisaaded that there is a spirit of mischief afoot in the 
world — some malignant fiend to seize upon and direct these 
accidenta : for just at this nick, whilst 1 was boggling below the 
bar, there came up another passenger by the same path ; so te^ 
ing how matters stood, he made an attempt at once to throw his 



2H AN AFFAIB OF HONOUB. 

leg over the impediment : but tnialalcing the allituile fay a few 
iuchei, he kicked me — vhere I had narei been kicked before. 

" By Hearen I thii is too bad," said I, ataggering through 
hew) foremott irom the concuaufm : my back was up, ia ereiy 
MDse, in a tecond. 



The stranger apologised in the politest terma — but with lack 
an intolenble chuckle, with such a provokiog grin lurking about 
hia face, that I felt fury enough, like Beatrice, " to eat his heart 
in the market-place." In short, in two little minutes, from 
venting my conviction upon duelling, I found myself engaged 
to a meeting for the vindication of my honour. 

There is a virid description in the History of Bobinson Crusoe, 
of the horror of tbe solitary Mariner at finding the mark of a 
foot in the sandy beach of his Desert Island. That abominable 
token, in a place that he fancied was sacred to himself — in a 
part, he made sore, never trodden by the sole of man — haunted 
him wherever he went. So did mine. I bore about with ma 
the same ideal imprint — to be washed out, not by the ooean- 
brine, but with blood 1 

As I walked homeward after this adventure, and reflected on 



mj former opinions, I felt that I had done the gallant major an 
injuatice. It Beemed likely that a man of his profession might 
be called out even to the ninth time — nay, that men of the 
peaceful cloth might, on a chance, be obliged to have recourse 
to mortal combat. 

Aa for Qentlemen at tie Bar, I have shown bow they may 
get into an Affair of Honour in a twinkling. 



EPIGRAM. 
CHaBH'n with a drink which Highlanders oompoie, 

A German traveller exclaim'd with glee, — 
" rolztausend 1 tare, if dis is Atbol Brose, 

How goot dere Athol Boetrv must be 1 " 




PYTHAGOREAN FANCIES. 

Of all creeds — after the Cbristian — I incline most to the 
Pythagorean. I like the notion of inhalnting the body of a 
bird. It is the next thing to being n cherub — at least, accord- 
ing to the papular image of a boy's head and wings ^ a fiuit^ 
that savoura strangely of the Pythagorean. 

I think nobly of the soul with Malvolio, but not so meanly, 
OS he does by implication, of a bird-body. What disparage^ 
ment would it seem to shufSe off a crippled, palsied, languid, 
bed-ridden carcass, and find yourself floating above the world — 
in a flood of sunshine — under the feathers of a Boyal Eagle of 
the Andes P 



FTTHAGOEEAN FAKCIE8. M7 

For a beast-body I have less relish — and yet how many men 
are there who seem predestined to such an occupancy, being in 
this life even more than semibratal 1 How many human faces 
that at least countenance, if they do not confirm, this part of 
the Brahminical Doctrine. What apes, foxes, pigs, curs, and 
Cats, walk our metropolis— to say nothing of him shambling 
along Camaby or Whitechapel — 

A BUTCHER! 

Whoe'er has gone thro' London Street, 
Has seen a Butcher gazing at his meat, 

And how he keeps 

Gloating upon a sheep's 
Or bullock's personals, as if his own ; 

How he admires his halves, 

And quarters — and his calves. 
As if in truth upon his own legs grown ;— 

His fat I his suet I 
His kidneys peeping elegantly thro' it 1 

His thick flank ! 

And his thin ! 
His shank ! 
His shin ! 
Skin of his skin, and bone too of his bone I 

With what an air 
He stands aloof, across the thoroughfare 
Gazing — and will not let a body by, 
Tho' buy I buy I buy ! be constantly his cry; 
Meanwhile with arms a-kimbo, and a pair 
Of Bhodian legs, he revels in a stare 
At his Joint Stock — ^for one may call it so, 

Howbeit without a Co, 



PTTHAQOREAN FANCIES. 

The dotage of self-lure wu never foDder 
Than he of hia brute bodies ail &-row. 

Narcissus in the wave did nerer ponder. 
With love BO atrong, 
On his "portrait chaimant," 

Aa our vain butcher on his carcasa yonder. 



Look at his sleek round skull I 
How bright his cheek, how rubicund bis nose is I 

His visage seemi to be 

Bipe for iieef-tea ; 
Of bmtal juices the whole man ia fuQ— 
In fact, fulRUing the metempsychosis. 
The Butcher is already half a Bull. 



FTTHAOOEEAN FAKCIES. IS9 

SnrpasBiiig the Butcher, in his approximotioa to the brate, 
behold yon Tsgrant Haaun — a irandering camel'driTer and ex- 
hibitor, parading, for a few pence, the creature's outlandish 
hump, yet burthened himself with a bunch of flesh between the 
■hoidden. For the sake of the implicit moral merely, or as an 



illnstration of comparative physiology, the show is raluable; 
bat as an example of the Pythagorean dispensation, it is above 
appraisement. The retributive metamorphosis has commenced 
— the Beast has set his seal upon the Hnman Form— « little 
further, and he will be ready for a halter and a ehow-man. 

As there are instances of men thas transmuting into the 
biute; 80 there are brutes, that, by peculiar human mannere 
and resemblance, seem to hint at a former and a better condi- 
tion. The oorang-ontang, and the monkey, notoriously claim 
this relationship ; and there are other tribes, and in particular 
some which use the erect postura, that are apt to provoke such 
I^thagorean associations. For example : — I could never read 
of the great William Fenn's interview with the American 
Mvage% or look on the paiating oommemorative of that even^ 



«40 FTTHAQOHBAN rAKCISS. 

without dreaming that I had aeen it act«d over again at Uie 



neeling of a tribe of KangarooB and & PeDguin. The Kangaroos, 



ffp-aighted, vigilant, cunning, irlld, gwift, anil actlre, aa the 



rrmAGOBEAM fancies. Mi 

lodians tbemselTeB ; — the Penguin, very sleek, guiltleai of aiata, 
very taciturn, very sedate, except when jumping ; upright in its 
oooduct — B perfect Quaker. It confirmed me, in this laat fancy, 
to read of the conduct of these gentle birds when assaulted, 
formerly, with long poles, by the seamen of Captain Cook — 
buSetings which the Penguins took quietly on either cheek, or 
■ide of the head, and died as meekly and passively as the primi> 
tire Hartyn of tbe Sect I 






It IS difficult to say to what excesses the desire offresli victual, 
after long salt junketing, may drive a manner; for my own 
part, I could not hare handled a pole iu that persecution with- 
out strong Pythagorean mi^vings. 

There is a JuTcnile Poem,—" The Holorlona Qlutlon," by 
VOL, IT. Ifl 



s« Dosrr Ton shell fibs. 

Miss Taylor of Ongar, in whicli a duck falls aick and diet in « 
very human-like way. I oould never eat duck for some time 
After the perusal of those veraes; — it seemed as if in reality Uw 
soul of my graadam might inhabit such a bird. Id mere ten- 
derness to past wpmanhood, I conld never lay the deatb-sceno 
elsewhere than in a lady's chamber — with the body of the in- 
valid propped up by comfortable pillows on a nursery chair. 
The sick-attendant seemed one that had relished drams aforetime 
— had been pompously officious at human dissolutions, and 
would announce that " all was over ! " with the same flapping 
of paws and duck-iike inQections of tone. As for the PhysidaOt 
he was an Ei-Quack of our own kind, just called in ^m tbe 
pond — a aort of Man- Drake, and formerly a brother Lj oature, 
aa now by name, of the author of " Winti;r Nights." 



"DONT TOU SMELL PIREP"* 

BCH 1— run for St. Clements's engine I 
For the Pawnbroker's all in a blaze, 

And the pledges are frying and singing— 
Oh ! how the poor pawners will craze I 



DON'T ;0n BHBLL FIEB. 

Now wliere can the turncock be drinldngf 
Waa there ever so thirsty an elf ?— 

But he still ma; tope on, for I'm thiakiDg 
That the plugs are as dry as himself. 



The engines !— I hear them come rumbliog; 

"nieie't the Phceoix ! the Globe I and the ^un 1 
What ft row there will be, and a grumbling 

When the water don't start for a run I 
Se« I there the; come racing and tearing. 

All Uie street with loud voices it fillM ; 
Oh I it's only the firemen a-swearing 

At a man they're run over and kill'd I 
1«— 3 



; DOirr tou bhell wtbm. 

How aveetl; tlie sparks iy e.wKj now. 

And twinkle like stars in the sky ; 
It's a wonder tbe engines don't plaj now. 

But I never saw water so ahy I 
Whjr there isn't enough for a inipe, 

Aiid the fire it ia fiercer, alas I 
Ohl instead of the Neiv Kirer pipe. 

They have gone— that they have — to tbe gas I 



Only look at the poor little T *s 

On the roof — is there anything sadiler? 

My dears, keep fast hold, if you please. 

And they won't be an hour with the ladder I 



DOITT TOTJ SHELL FIBl. 

But if anyone's hot in theai feet, 
And in very great haate to be saved, 

He'a a nice easy bit in the strceti 
That U'Adam has lately unpared I 



There is aome one — I see a dark shape 

At that window, — the hottest of all,^ 
My good woman, why don't you escape? 

Never think of your bonnet and shairi. 
If your dress isn't perfect, what ia it 

For once in a way to your hurtP 
IThen yonr husband ia paying a visit 

There, at Number Fourteen, in hi> ahtit t 



t4B A MABBIAGE PROCESSION. 

Only see how she throws out her chaney I 

Her basons, and teapots, and all 
The most brittle of her goods — or any. 

But they all break in breaking their fall : 
Such things are not surely the best 

From a two-story window to throw- 
She might saye a good iron-bound chest» 

For there's plenty of people below ! 

O dear ! what a beautiful flash 1 

How it shone thro' the window and door ; 
We shall soon hear a scream and a crash. 

When the woman falls thro' with the floor. 
There 1 there I what a Yolley of flame. 

And then suddenly all is obscured ! 
Well — ^I'm glad in my heart that I came; 

But I hope the poor man is insured I 



A MABHIAGE PROCESSION. 



It has never been my lot to marry— whatever I may have written 
of one Honoria to the contrary. My affair with that lady never 
reached beyond a very embarrassing declaration, in return for 
which she breathed into my dull deaf ear an inaudible answer. 
It was beyond my slender assurance, in those days, to ask for a 
repetition, whether of acceptance or denial. 

One chance for explanation still remained. I wrote to her mother 
to bespeak her sanction to our union, and received, by return of 
post, a scrawl, that for aught I knew, might be in Sanscrit. I 
question whether, even at this time, my intolerable bashfulness 
would suffer me to press such a matter any farther. 



A MABBIAQE PB0CE8SI0N. 247 

Mj thougbti of matrimoiiy an tiov coDfioed to occasional 
daj-dnams, origiDatiag in tome stray glimpse in the Prayer 
Book, or the receipt of briJe>cake. It was on some such oo- 



eurrenoe that I fell once, Bunjan-Iilce, into an allegory of a 
wedding, 

*' Uy fancies took the order of a procession. With dannting 
buuiai it wound its Alexandrine vay — in the manner of some 



us A UABBU.GE FBO0B68I0K. 

of Martin's punted pageants— to a taper spire in tlie diatanoe^ 
And first, like a band of livery, came the honourable cominiij 
of Uatch-makers, all mature spinatera and matTona — and aa like 
auuta and mothers aa may be. The Glovera trod elosdy on 
their heela. Anon came, in blue and gold, the pariah beadle. 



ScarabEcus Parochialis, with the ringera of the hand-bella. Tlien 
came the Banna — it waa during the reign of lord Eldon'a Act 
— three sturdy pioneers, with their three aiee, and likely to hew 
down sterner impedimenta than lie commonly in the path of 
marriage. On coming nearer, the countenance of the first was 
jright foolish and perplcxt; of the second, simpering; and the 
bat, methought, looked sedate, as if dashed with a little fear, 
AAer the banns — like the judges following the halberts — came 
the joiners : no rough mechuiiits, but a portly, full-blown vicar, 
with hia clerk — both rubicund — a peony paged by a pink. It 
made me smile to obserre the droll clerical turn of the clerk'a 
beaver scrubbed into that fashion by his coat, at the nape. The 



A UABBIAGE FSOOESBIOH. 



marriage-knDt — borne by a ticlcet-porter — came after the dinne, 
and nised aModatiana enough to sadden one, but for a prettj 



Cnpid that came on laughing and tniudUng a hoop-iing. 



The next a^roup was a numerons one. Firemen of the &nd. 
io-lland, with the Union flag — the chief actors were near. With 



SEO A MABRIAQZ PBOCB9BI0N. 

K mixture of anxiet; and cnriwitj, I looked out for tlie impoid- 
ing couple, when, how (hall I tell it? I beheld, not b brace of 
young loven — a Borneo and Juliet, not a " be-moon here, and a 
■he->UD there " — not bride and bridegroom — but the happy pear^ 
a aolitarr Bergamy, carried on a velvet cushion by a little foot- 
page. I could have foresworn my fancy for ever for so wretched 



a conceit, till I remembered that it was intended peiliapa to 
typify, under that figure, the mysterioue resolution of two into 
one, a pair nominally, but in substance tingle, which belongs to 
marriage. To make amende, the high contracting parties ap- 
proached in proper person — a duplication sanctioned by tlie 
practice of the oldest masters in their historical pictures. It 
toolc a brace of Cupids, with a halter, to overcome the " sweet 
reluctant delay " of the Bride, and make her keep pace with the 
pTOoeasbn. She was absorbed like a nun, in her veil ; teare, 
too, the dropped, la^e as siipencee, in her path; bat her at- 



A HARBIAOB FBOOESSIOM. ESI 

tendant bridesm&id put on aucli a coquettish look, and tripped 
along BO airily, that it cured all suspicion of heart-aclie in such 
maiden showers. The Bridegroom, dreat for the Honeymoon, 
vaa ushered b; Hymen — a little lialc-boy; and the imp used 
the same importunity for his dues. 

The next wa* a motley creir. For nuptial ode or Carmen, 
there walked two carters, or draymen, with their whips ; a leash 
of footmen in livery indicated Domestic Habits, and Domestic 
Comfort was personated by an ambulating advertiser of ** Hot 
PiDDera every Day." 



I forget whether the Bride's Character preceded or followed 
her — ^but it was a lottery placard, and blasoned her as One of 
Ten Thousand. The parents of both families had a quiet smile 
on their faces, hinting that their enjoyment was of a retrospective 
cast! and as for the sis sisters of the bride, they would have 
wept with hfT, but that six young gallants came after them. The 
friends of the family were Quakers, and seemed to partake of the 
happiness of the occasion in a very quiet and qnakei-Uke way. 



SU TBS WIDOW. 

I ought to mention that a band of hanuonious aweet atone 
preceded the Happy Fui. There was none oome after — tha 
veteraD, Townsend, with his ooattablea, to keep order, making 
up the rear of the BroccaiioD. 



THE WIDOW. 



0»E widow at a grave will sob 
A little while, end weep, and sigh I 
IT two ahould meet on such a job, 
Thqr'Jl have a gossip by and by. 
If three should come together — wliy. 
Three widows ax good compnny I 
If four should meet by any chance. 
Four ia a number very nice. 
To have a rubber in a trice^ 
But fire will up and have a dance 1 



THB WIDOW. 

Poor Mre. C (why sbuuld I not 

Declare her name P — her oame was Ctom) 
Was one of those the " common lot " 
Had lefl to weep " no comiDon loss I "— 



For she had lately buried then 
A man, Iha " very best of men," 
A lingering troth, discoTer'd first 
Wbenerer men "are at the worst." 
To take the measure of her woe. 
It was some dozen inches dce[^— 
I mean in crape, and hung so low. 
It hid the drops she did not weep. 
In fact, what human life appears, 
It was a perfect " Tcil of tears." 

Though ever since she lost " her prop 
And stay," — alas 1 he wouldn't stay- 
She never had a tear to mop. 
Except one little angiy drop. 



THE WIDOW. 



From Paesion'a eye, as Moore would Ujt 
BecauH whea MiBler Cross took fligUt, 
It loolc'd so Tery like a spite — 
He died upon a washing-day ! 



Still Widow Cross went twice a week, 

As if " to wet a widow's clieek," 

And soothe his grave with aonow'n gravy,— 

TwM nothing but a make-believe. 

She might aa well have hoped to grieve 

Euouffh of biine to float a navy ; 

And yet she often seem'd to raise 

A cambric kerchief to her eye — 

A dutier ought to be the phrase. 

Its work was all so very dry. 

The springs were lock'd that ought to Bow- 
In ICnglaiid or in widow-woman— 
As those that watch the weather know. 
Such "backward Springs" are not uDcommoo. 



THB WIDOW. 

But why did Widow Cross take pains, 
To call upOQ the " dear remuQB,"— 
Bemaios that could not tell a jot. 
Whether she ever wept or not. 
Or how his lelict took her losses t 
Oh I m; black ink turns red for shame- 
But still the naughty world must learn. 
There was a little Ocrman came 
To shed a tear in " Aaoa's Urn," 
At the neit grave to Mr. Ciou's 1 



Kor there an Angel's virtue slept, 

** Too aoou did Hea*en assert its claim I " 

But still her pointed fam he kept, 

** Bncompaas'd in an angel's frame." 

lie look'd quite sad and quile deprived. 

Ilia head was nothing but a hat-band [ 

lie look'd so lone, and eo HMwired, 



THR WIDOW. 

That soon the Widow Crow contrifed 
To fall in love with eren that b&ni! ; 
And bU at onDe the brackish juicea 
Cune gushing out thro' sorrow's sluicea 



Tear aftet tear too fast to wipe, 
Tho' Bopp'd, and sopp'd, end sopp'd again— 
No leak in sorrow's private pipe, 
But like a bursting on the main I 
Whoe'er has wateh'd the windoir-pane— 
I mean to say in showery weather- 
Has seen too little drops of rain, 
Like lovers very fond and fain, 
At one another creeping, creeping. 
Till both, at last, embrace together : 



THE WIDOW. 
So far'd it with that couple's neeping I 
The principle was quite as active — 
Tear unto tear. 
Kept drawing near. 
Their yeiy blacks became attnctire. 
To cut a ehortiih stoiy shorter. 



ConoeiTe them sitting t£te-LtSt»^ 
Two cups, — hot mufiGoB on a plate, — 
With " Anna's Urn " to hold hot waterl 
The brazen vessel for a while 
Had lectured in an easy Bong, 
like Abemethy — on the bile— 
The scalded herb was getting slrong ; 
fOU IT. 17 



THE WIDOW. 
AH seem'd aa smooth as emootb couU b€^ 
To hove a cazy cup of tea ; 
Alas I hov oflen human sippen 
With unexpected bitters meet, 
And buds the sweetest of the sweet. 
Like BQgar, only meet the nippers I 



The Widow Cross, I should have told. 
Had seen three husbands to the mould; 
She nerer sought an Indian pjre. 
Like Hindoo wives that lose their loves. 
But with a proper sense of fii«, 
Put op, instead, with " three removes : " 



TUg WIDOW. 
Tboa, when with any tender noiili 
Or tears she spoke about her loss, 
I1ie dear departed, Mr. Crosi, 
Came in for nothing but his thiidi t 
For, as all widows love too well. 
She liked upon the list to dwell. 
And oft ripp'd up the old disaaters— 
She night, indeed, have been aapposeJ 
A great »hy) owner, for she prosed 
Etenally of her Three Masters t 



Thus, foolish woman t while she nursed 
Her mild souchong, she talk'd and reckon'd 
What had been leh her by her first. 
And bv her hut, and by hnr second. 
11—8 



laa EFIG&AIL 

Alas I not all ber annual rents 
Gould then entice the little Gennan,— 
Not Mr. Cross's Three Per Gents, 
Or Gonsols, ever make him ker man; 
He liked her cash, he liked her houses^ 
But not that dismal bit of land 
She always settled on her sponses. 
80 taking up his hat and band, 
. Said he, " Tou'li think my conduct odd— 
But here my hopes no more may linger, 
I thought you had a wedding finger, 
Bat oh ! — it is a curtain rod 1 " 

EPIGRAM 

ON THB DEPRECIATED XONET. 

Thbt may talk of the plugging and sweating. 

Of our coinage that's minted of gold, 
But to me it produces no frettiug 

Of its shortness of weight to be told : 
All the soy'reigns I'm able to levy 

As to lightness can neyer be wrong. 
But must surely be some of the heayy. 

For I never can carry them long. 

EPIGRAM 

ON MRS. PARKES'S PAMPHLET. 

Such strictures as these 
Could a learned Chinese 

Oply read on some fine aflemooii. 
He would cry with pale lips, 
" We shall have an Eclipse, 

For a Dragon has seized on the Moon I ** 



A MAD DOa 
la none of my bog-bean. Of the bite of dogs, large ones 
especially, I bare a leasonable dread ; but as to any participa- 
tion in the canine freiuy, I am somewhat sceptical. The notion 
saronn of the same fanciful superstition thst invested the sub- 
jects of Dr. Jenner wilb a pair of horns. Sacb was affirmed to 
be the effect of the racdne matter — and I shall believe what I 
hare heard of the canine virus, when I see a rabid gentleman, 
or gentlewoman, with flap-ears, dew-claws, and a brush-tail 1 

1 lend no credit to the imputed effects of a mad dog's saliva. 
We hear of none such amongat the West Indian N^roes — aid 
yet Iheir condition is always ttatery. 



MS A HAD DOG. 

I put no futli in the vulgar stories of human beings betaking 
themselves, through a dog-bite, to dog-habits: and consider 
the smotheringa and drownings, that have originaled In that 
fancy, aa cruel as the 
murders for witchcraft. 
Are we, for a few yelp- 
ings, to stifle all the dis- 
cqiles of Loyola — Jesuit's 
Bark — or plunge unto 
death all the convale- 
scents who may take h> 
bark and wine f 

As for the Hydro- 
phobia, or loathing of 
water, I have it mildly 
myself. My bead turns 
iTn»o»Ho»ii. invariably at thin washy 

potations. With a dog, indeed, the case is different — he is a 
water-drinker ; and when he takes to grape-juice, er the atrongw 
cordials, may be dangerous. But I have never seen one with a 
bottle— except at his tail. 

There are other dogs who are bom to haunt the liquid de- 
ment, to dive and swim — and for sucb to shun the lake or the 
pond wonld look sospiciout. A Newfoundler, standing np from 
a shower at a door-way, or a Spaniel with a FarBpIuie, might be 
innocently destroyed. But when does such a cur occur F 

There are persons, however, who lecture on Hydrophobia veiy 
dog-matically. It is one of their maggots, that if a puppy be 
not wormed, be is 1^)1 to go rabid. As if forsooth it made so 
much difference, hie merely speaking or not with, what Lord 
Dnberly calls, his "veraiicular tongue P" Verily, as Iiaac 
Walton would aay, these gudgeons take the worm very kindly I 
Hext to a neglect of calling in Dr. Gardner, want of water is 



X HAD DOQ. »3 

pitme to drive a dog mad. A reasonable sejing — but the rert 
is not so plausible, tjz. that if yon keep a dog till he is very 
dry, he will refute to drink. It is a gross libel on the human- 
like iDstiuct of the anima], to suppose him to act so clean con- 
trary to huraan-kiad. A crew of sailors, thirsting at sea, will 
rack thdr pumps or the canvas — anything that will afford a 
drop of moisture ; where- 
as a psrcMng dog, in- 
stead of cooling his 
tongue at the next gutter, 
or licking his own kennel 
for imaginary relief, runs 
senselessly i^ and down 
to over-heal himself, and 
resents the offer of a 
bncket like a mortal af- 
front. Away be scuds, 
straight forward like a 
marmot — except when he 
dodges a pump, A glim- 
mering instinct guides 

" raOB-iUT — ■!— "" , . , . , , , 

him to his old haunts. 
He bUes his Ex-master — grips his trainer — takes a snap with a 
friend or two where be used to visit — and then biting right and 
left at the public, at last dies — a pitchfork in his eye, fifty slugs 
in his ribs, and a spade through the small of his back. 

The career of the animal is but a type of his victim's — suppose 
aome Bank Clerk. He was not bitten, but only splashed on 
the hand by the mod foam or dt^-spray : a recent flea-bite gives 
entrance to the virus, and in less than three years it gets posses- 
sion. Then the tragedy begins. The unhappy gentleman first 
eviuces uneasiness at being called on for his New Biver rates. 
He answers the collector snappishly, and when summoned to 



EM A MAD DOQ. 

pay for his supply of water, tells tbe Commissionen doggedly, 
that they may cut il off. From that time he gets worse. He 
refuses slops — turns np a pug uoae at pump-watei — and at last, 
on a washiug-day, aller flying at the laundress, rushes out, ripe 
for hunting, to the street. . A twilight rernefflbrance leada hun 
fa} the house of his intended. He fastens on her hand — next 
worries his mother — takes a bit apiece out of his brothers and 
ustera — runs a-muck, "giving tongue," all through the suboiba 
^-«nd finally, is smothered by a pair of bed-beaters in Moor* 
fields. 



According to popular theory the mischief ends not beie. Ths- 
dog's master — the trainer, the friends,, human and canine — tbo 
Bank Clerks — the laundresses — sweetheart — mother and uiters 
—the two bed-beaters — all inherit the rabies, and run about to 



A HAD DOa. tC5 

bite others. It is a wonder, the madness increasing by Ibis 
ratio, that examples are not running in packs at everf turn f— 
mj experience, notwithatanding, records but one instance. 

It was my Aunt's brute. His temper, latterly, had altered 
for the worse, and in a sullen, or insane fit, he made a snap at 
the cook's radish-like fingers. The act demanded an inquest De 
Lnnatico Inquirendo — he was lugged neck and crop to a full 
bucket i but you may bring a horse to the water, says the 
Prorerb, yet not make him drink, and the cur asserted the same 
independence. To make sure, Betty cast the whole gallon over 
him, a &Tour that he receired with a mood that would havo 



been natural in any mortal. His growl was conclusive. The 
cook alarmed, first the family, and then the neighbourhood, 
which poured all its males capable of bearing arms into th« 
passage. There were sticks, staves, swords, and a gun; a 
prong or two, moreover, glistened here and there. The kitchen- 
door was occupied by the first rank ot the column, their weapons 
all bristling in advance ; and right opposite — at the further sids 



280 ODE TO TOE CA3ULE0PABD, 

of tbe kitchen, and Itoldiog all the amy at baj ^ itooJ 
Hydrophobic—" in its moat dreadful form I " 

Conceive, Mulready 1 under thie horrible figure of epeech, a 
round, go^le-eyed pug-face, supported by two stumpy buidy- 
l^s — the fore-limbs of a loug, pampered, sausage-like body, 
that rested on a similar pair of crotchets at the other end I Not 
without short vheesy pantings, he hegea to waddle towards the 
guarded entry — but before be had accomplished a quarter of the 
distance, there resounded the report of a musket. The poor 
Tunispit gate a yell — the little brown bloated body tumbled 
o*er, pierced by a dozen slugs, but not mortally ; for before the 
piece could be reloaded, he contrired to lap up a little pool— 
from Betty'a bucket — that had settled beside the hearth. 



ODE TO THE CAMELEOPABD. 

Welcous to Freedom's birtb-place — and a den) 

Great Autt-climai, hail I 
So very loIVy in thy front — but then. 
So dwindling at the tail I — 



ODE TO THE CAMELEOPAED. 

In trutli thou liast tbe most unequal legs I 
Has one pair gallopp'd, whilst the other trotiedy 
Along with other brethren, leopard-spotted. 
O'er Afric sand, where ostriches lay eggs P 
Sure thou wert caught in some hard uphill chase, 
Those hinder heels still keeping thee in check I 

And yet thou seem'st prepared in any case* 

Tho' they had lost the race. 
To win it by a neck I 
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mrcovBciouB uusmio*. 



That lengthy neck how like a crane's it looks I 
Art thou the overseer of all the brutes ? 
Or dost thou browse on tip-top leaves or fruits- 
Or go a bird-nesting amongst the rooks P 
How kindly Nature caters for all wants ; 
Thus giving unto thee a neck that stretches. 

And high food fetches — 
To some a long nose, like the elephant's I 



ODE TO THE CA^BLEOPA£D. 
Oh 1 hadat thou any oi^an lo &j bellows. 
To turn thy breath to speech in human styles 

What secrets tliou mightst tell us, 
TVhere now our scientiiic guesses fail; 

For instance of the Nile, 
Whether those Seven Mouths h&re any tail 



Mayhap thy luck too. 
From that high head, as from a lofty hill, 
Has let thee see the marvellous Timhuctot^— 
Or drink of Niger at its infant rill ; 
What were the travels of our Mtyor Denham, 

Or Clapperton, to thine 

In that same line. 
If thou couldst only squat thee down and pen *em I 
Strange sights, indeed, thou must hare overiook'd, 
With eyes held erer in such vantage-stations 1 



ODE TO THE CAUELEOPABD. 

Hast aecD, percbauce, unhappy white folks oook'd. 

And then made ftee of negro corporatioaB P 

Poor wretchei laved from cast away three-declcen— 

By sooty wreckers — 
From hungry wavea to hare a loss still drearier. 
To far exceed the utmost aim of Park — 
And find themselves, alas I beyond the mar^ 
In the inndei of Africa's Interior I 
Li*e on, Giraffe I genteelest of raff kind I 
Admired hy noble, and by royal tongue* I 



Uay no pemicions wind, 
Ot English fog, blight thy eiotio lungs I 
Lire on in happy peace, altho' a rarity, 
Kor enry thy poor cousin's more outngeons 

Parisian popularity ; 
Whose Tcry l«)i»rd-rMh is grown contagioua, 
And worn on gloves and ribbons all about, 
Alas I they'll wear him out I 



A LSOSND OF KATABBK 
So Ihou Shalt take thy sweet diurnal ft 
When he U atuff'd with undigested atrair, 
Sad food that never visited his jaw 1 
And staring round him with a brace of beads I 



■ A LEGEND OP NAVAEEE. 

TwAS in the reign of Lewis, call'd the Greftt, 
Aa one may read on his triumphal arcbea. 

The thing befel I'm going to relate, 

In course of one of those "pomposo" marches 

He lov'd to make, lilce any gorgeous Persian, 

Partly for war, and partly for diversion. 

Some wag had it put in the royal bnun 

To drop a visit at an old chateau. 
Quite unexpected, with hia courtly train ; 

The monarch lik'd it, — bat it happened eo. 
That Death had got before them by a post. 
And they were "reckoning without theit hiM." 



A LBQEND OF NATAREE. 

Vtho died exactly aa a ch3d should die, 
Without a groan or a convulsive breath, 

dosing without oue pang his quiet eye. 
Sliding composedly from sleep— to death ; 

A coipse so placid ne'er adorn'd a bed. 

He seem'd not quite — but only rather dead. 



All night the widow'd Baroness contrived 
To shed a widow's tears ; but on the morron. 

Some news of such unusual sort arrived. 
There came strange alteration in her sorrow ; 

From mouth to mouth it pass'd, one common humming 

Throughout the house — the King I the King is coming. 

Tbe Baroness, with all her soul and heart, 
A loyal woman, (now called ultra rojal,) 



A LEOEHB OP HATABEB. 

Soon tbruBt all funeral conoeniB apart. 

And only tbouglit about a banquet royal ; 
In abort, b; aid of earaest preparation. 
The Tisit quite dltmiu'd the risitation. 



And, apite of all her grief for the es-mat«, 

There was a secret hope she could not smother. 

That some one, early, might replace " the lata "— 
It was too aoen to think about another ; 

Tet let her minutes of despair be reokon'd. 

Against her hope, which was but for a tecond. 

She almost thought that being thus bereft 

Just then, was one of time's propitious touchet, 

A thread in such a nick go nick'd, it left 
Fice opportunity to be a duchess | 



A LEGEND 07 SA.VASSB. 

Thus all her care wu <m\j to look pleasant. 

But as for tears — she diopp'd them — for the preaeat. 

Her hontehold, as good serrants ought to try, 
Loolc'd like their lady — anything but sad. 

And giggled eren that they might not cry. 
To damp fine company ; in truth they had 

No time to mourn, thro' choking turkeya' throttles. 

Scouring old laces, and reviewing bottles. 



Oh what a hubbub for the house of woe I 

All, resolute to one irresolution. 
Kept tearing, swearing, plunging to and tn. 

Just like another French tnob-rerolution. 
There lay the corpse that could not stir a mua 
But all the rest seemed Chaos in a bustle, 
VOL, IT. 18 



i A LBQEin) OF NAVABBE. 

The Uonarcli cune : oh 1 who could ever fcaest 
The BaraneM hftd been so Ute & weeper 1 

The kingly grace and more than graciousness. 
Buried the poor defunct some fathoms deeper,— 

Could he h&ve had a glance— &las, poor Being ! 

Seeing would certwnly have led to J> — ing. 



For casting rotind about her eyes to find 
Some one to whom her chattels to endorse. 

The comfortable dame at lost inclin'd 

To choose the cheerful Master of the Hone i 

He was so gay, bo tender, the complete 

Nice man, — the sweetest of the monarcli's suite. 



A LEQIIID OF NATASEE. 

He uw at once and entered in the liata — 
Glance onto glance made amorous replies ; 

They talked together like two egotiita. 
In convenatiDQ all made up of 9«* ; 

No oouple erer got ho right consOTt-ish 

Within two hours — a courtahip rather ahoitish. 

At last, some aleepj, some bj wine oppreat. 
The Gonitly company began " nid noddin ; " 

The King first sought Ms chamber, and the rest 
Instanter followed by the course he trod in. 

1 ahall not please the scandalous by showing 

The order or disorder of their going. 



The old Chateau, before that night, had never 
Held half so many underneath its roof I 

It task'd the Baroness's best endesTOur, 
And put her best coutrirance to the proof, 

To give them chambers np and down the stairs. 

In twos and threes, by singles and by pairs. 
18-S 



A IiBQBKD OS- HAVABBB. 

She had jtut lodgfiug for the whole — yet barelj f 
And Mine, that were both brood of back and taD, 

Lay on spare beds that served them veiy sparel; t 
However, there were beds enough for all ; 

Bat living bcNJies occupied so many. 

She ooold not let the dead one take up anj 1 



The act was, certainly, not over decent : 

Some amall respect, e'en after death, she ow'd him. 
Considering his death liad been so recent ; 

However, by command, her servants stow'd him, 
(I am asham'd to think how he was slubher'd,) 
Stuck bolt upright within a comer cupboard 1 

And there he slept as soundly as a post. 
With no more pillow than an oaken shelf, 

Just like a kind accommodating host. 
Taking all inconvenience on himself j 

None else slept in that room, except a stranger, 

A decent man, a sort of Forest Bangei. 



A LEGEND OF NATAEBB. 

Wlio, wnetber he had gone loo toon to bed, 
Or dreamt tumself into ui appetite, 

Howbeit he took a longiog to be fed, 
About the hungry middle of the night; 

So getting forth, he sought tome scrap to eal^ 

Hopeful of some atray paatj, or cohl meat. 



The casual glanoea of the midnight moon. 
Brightening eome antique ornaments of biaai^ 

Guided his gropings to that oomer soon, 
Juat wheie it stood, the coffin'Safe, alaa i 

He tried the door — then shook it — and in oouna 

Of time it open'd to a little force. 



I A LEGEND OF KATAAEB. 

He put one hand in, and began to grope: 
The place y^^ veiy deep and quite as daik u 

The middle night i — when lo 1 bejond hi> hope. 
He felt a something cold, m fact, the oarcaaa ; 

Bight OTC^oj'd, be laugh'd, and blest hii luck 

At findmg, as he thought, thii hiondi of buck 1 



Then atrilting bacic for his coatfaa de chaase. 
Determined on a little midnight lunching, 

He came again and probed about the mau. 
As if to find the fattest bit for mnnching } 

Not meaning wastefiilly to cnt it all ttp, 

fiut onlj to abstract t. little coUop. 



A IJH3END OF NATABKB. 
Bat just u be had Btruct one greedy ttrokt. 

His hand fell down quite powetleu and weak ; 
For when he cut the haunch it plainly epolce 

As haunch of ren'son never ought to speak ; 
No wander that bis hand could go no further — 
Whose could P — to carre cold meat that bellowed, 
" mnithei ! " 



Down came the Body with a bounce, and down 
The Ranger sprang, a staircase at a spring, 

And bawl'd enough to waken up a town ; 

Some thought that Oey were mnrder'd, some Uie King, 

And, like Macduff, did nothing for a season, 

But stand upon the spot and bellow, " TreasOD I " 



I A LEGEND Or NATAKBI. 

A htmdred nigbtcaps gathered in a mob. 

Torches drew torches, swords brought swords togetber. 
It seeni'd so dark and perilous a job ; 

The Banineaa came trembUng like a feaUur 
Jast in the rear, as pallid us a oorae. 
Leaning against the Master of the Horse. 



A dozen of the bravest up the stair. 

Well lighted and well watcb'd, began to clamber ; 
They lought the door — they found it — they were there, 

A dosen heads went poking in the chamber ; 
And lo ! with one hand planted on his hurt, 
There stood the body bleeding thro' his shirt, — 

Ko pas^e corse — but like a duellist 

Just smarting from a scratch — in fierce position. 
One hand advanc'd, and ready to resist; 

In fact, the Baron doff'd the apparition. 
Swearing those oaths the French delight in most. 
And for the second time " gave up the ghost 1 " 



A LEGEND OF NAVAESB. 
A liring miracle I — for why ? — the loiife 

That cuts go rnanj off (rom grave gny bain. 
Bad only carr*!! him kindly into life : 

Hov soon it changed the postuie of affairs I 
The difference one person more or less 
Will make in families, is past all gaCBs. 

There stood the Baroness — no widow yet : 
Here stood the Baron — " in the body " still ; 

There stood the Hones' Master in a pet. 
Choking with disappointment's bitter pill. 

To see the hope of his rcreraion fail. 

Like that of riding on a donkey's tail. 

The Baron liv'd — 'twas nothing but a trance : 
The lady died — 'twas nothiag but a death ; 

The cupboard-cut serr'd only to enhance 
This postscript to the old Baronial breath : 

He soon forgave for the rerival's take, 

A little diop intended for a iteai f 



IK ABEENTEB. 



AN ABSENTEE. 

If erer a man wanted a flapper — no Butdier'a mimosft, or 
catch-fl;, but one of tlioie officers in use at the oooit of Lapata — 
my Mend W^-^ should have such a remembraaoei at hia elbow. 
I question whether even the appliance of a bladder full of peas, 
or pebbles, would aronw him from some of bit abstractions — • 
fita of mental insensibility, parallel with those bodily trancea in 
which persons have sometimes been coffined. Not that he ia 
entangled in abstruse problems, like the nobility of the Flying 
Island I He does not dire, lilte Sir Isaac Newton — into a 
rererie, and turn up again with a Theory of GravitatioB. Ka 



AK ABSENTXB. 888 

tKoughts aie not deeply engaged elaewhere — ^they are nowhere. 
His head reyolyes itself, top-like, into a profoond slmnber :^- 
a blank doze without a dream. He is not carried away by in- 
coherent rambling fancies, out of himself, — ^he is not drunk, 
merely, with the Waters of Oblivion, but drowned in them, body 
and soull 

There is a stoiy, somewhere, of one of these absent persons, 
who stooped down, when tickled about the calf by a blue-bottley 
and scratched his neighbour's leg : an act of tolerable forgetful- 

ness, but denoting a state far short of W 's absorptions. 

He would never have felt the fly. 

To make W 's condition more whimsical, he lives in a 
small bachelor's house, with no other attendant than an old 
housekeeper — one Mistress Bundy, of faculty as infirm and in- 
termitting as his own. It will be readily believed that her 
absent fits do not originate, any more than her master's, in 
abstruse mathematical speculations — a proof, with me, that such 
moods result, not from abstraction of mind, but stagnation. 
How so ill-sorted a couple contrive to get through the common- 
place affairs of life, I am not prepared to say : but it is comical 
indeed to see him ring up Mistress Bundy to receive orders, 
which he generally forgets to deliver — or if delivered, this old 
Bewildered Maid lets slip out of her remembrance with the 
same facility. Numberless occurrences of this kind — in many 
instances more extravagant — are recorded by his friends ; but 
an evening that I spent with him recently, will furnish an 
abundance of examples. 

In spite of going by his own invitation, I found W 

within. He was too apt, on such occasions, to be denied to his 
visitors ; but what in others would be an unpardonable affront, 
was overlooked in a man who was not always at home to himself. 
The door was opened by the housekeeper, whose absence as 
usual, would not allow her to decide upon that of her mastee-. 



tU AIT AB8XNTEB. 

Her ilirill qmrering Toice went echoing op itun with it* old 

query, — " Mr. W 1 are yon within t " then a panie, litenU^ 

for him to collect himself. Anon cune hit answer, and I waa 
ushered up-stain, Mrs. Bundy contriving, ai usual, tofoiget mj 
name at the first landing-plaoe. I had tlteiefore to introduce 



mjaelf formally to W , whose old friends came to him 

always as if with new faces. As for what followed, it was one of the 
old fitful colloquies — a game at coUTeisation, sometimes with a 
partner, sometimes with adummy; the old woman's memory in the 
meacttme growing torpid on a kitchen-chair. Hour after hour 
paasedaway: no tea Bpoonjiogled,ortea cup rattled; no murmur- 
ing kettle or hissing um found its way upward from one Haunt of 
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Foigeffulness to ttie other. In short, u might hare been ex- 
pected with an Absentee, the Tea was absent. 

It bappens that the meal in question is not one of my easen- 
tials i I therefore never binted at the In Tea Speravi of my visit ; 
but at the turn of eleven o'cloek, my host rang for the apparatus. 
The Chinese wan was brought up, but the herb was deGcIent. 
Mrs. Bundy went forth, by command, for a supply ; but it was 
paat grocer-time, and we arranged to make amends by an early 
snpper, which came, however, as proportionably kte as the tea. 
By dint of those freedoms which you must use with an enter- 



tainer who ia absent at his own table, I contrived to sup sparely ; 
and W— ''a memory, blossoming like certain flowers, in the 
night, reminded him that I was accustomed U> go to bed on a 
tumbler of Geneva and water. He kept but one bottle of each 
of the three kinds. Sum, Brandy, and Hollands, in the house; 
and when exhausted they were replenished at the tavern a few 
door* off. Luckily, for it waa far beyond the midnight hour 
when, according to our vapid magistracy, all spirits are evil, the 



MS THI DEHOK-SHIF. 

three Teasela wets full, and mereljr wanted bringing np-Btahs. 
The kettle was ainging on the hob : the tumblers, with ipoona in 
them, stood minuuloutly leady on the board ; and Mrs. Bandy 
waa really on her way from below with the one thing needful. 
Never were fair hopes eo unfairly blighted ; I could hear her 
step labouring on the ataira to the veiy last step, when her 
memory serving her just as treacherously as her forgetiulneaa, 
or rather both betraying her together, there befel the aocidait 
which I bare endeaTOOied to record by the accompanying 
sketch. 

I nerer ate or drank with the Barmecide again I 



THE DEMON.SHIP. 
SiOBiEB of storm-ships and haunted veuels, ol apectre- 
sballops, and supernatural Dutch doggers, are common to many 
countries, and axe well attested both in poetry and prose. The 
■drenturea of Solway sailors, with Mahound, in his bottomless 
barges, and the careeritigs of the Ptumtom-shio up and down the 
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Hodioii, hste bundreds of aaserten besidei Keun. Cmmingham 
and Crayon; and to doubt ttidr autbontidt; may aeem like an 
imitatioa of the despeiaU Bailing of tbe haonted veasela them- 



aelvet against wind and tide. I cannot belp fancying, howerer, 
tbat Sicbard Faulder was but one of thoM tavein-dreamere »- 
cwded by old Heywood, who conceived 

" The looni whaicin they qaiff'd to be ■ pionece." 

And aa for tbe Flying Dutclunan, my notion is Tery different 
from the popular conception of that apparition, as I have ven- 
tured to show by tbe above design. The spectre-ship, bound to 
Dead'Man's Isl^ is almost as anful a craft aa the skeleton-bark 
of the Ancient Mariner ; but they tie both fictions, and have 
not the advantage of being realities, like tbe dreary ressel with 
its dreaiy crew in the following story, which records an adven- 
ture tbat befel even unto myself. 



ess TEX DXUOH-BHIP; 

TwAS off the Wash — the buq went down — the set look'd 

black and grim, 
Por itonDj clouds, with murky fleece, were mustering at the 

brim; 
Titanio abodes t enormous gloom ! — as if the solid night 
Of Erebaa rose suddenly to seize upon the light I 
It was A time for mariners to bear a waiy e;e. 
With SQch a dark conspiracy between the sea and sky 1 



Down went my helm— Pilose reefd — the tack held freely in 

my hand — 
With ballast snug — I pnt about, and scudded for the land. 
Loud hiss'd the sea beneath ber lee — my little boat flew 

fast, 
But faster still the rushing storm came borne upon the blast. 
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Lord I what a Toariiig hurricaDe beset the slrainiog ufl I 
What furious sleet, with level diift, sod fierce uaulta <tf 

haill 
What darksome caverns yawn'd before ! what jsgged ste^ 

behind! 
LOce battle-stenls, with foamy manes, wild tosaing in the 

wind. 



Each after each sank down astern, exhausted ia the chase. 
But where it eaal another rose and gaUop'd in its place ; 
As black as night — they turned to white, and cast gainst the 

dond 
A snowy sheet, aa if each surge nptnm'd a sailor's shnnd :— 
Still flew my boat ; alas 1 alas 1 her course was nearly no I 
Behold yon fatal billow rise— ten billows heap'd in one I 
TOL. IT. 19 
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With fearful speed the dieaiy mass came rolling, rolling, fast. 
As if the scooping sea contain'd one only wave at last I 
Still on it came, with hoirid roar, a swift pursuing grave ; 
It seem'd as though s<HDe cloud had tum'd its hugeness to a 

wave ! 
Its briny sleet began to beat beforehand in my face— 
I felt the rearward keel begin to climb its swelling base ! 
I saw its alpine hoaiy head impending oyer mine ! 
Another pulse — and down it ruah'd — an avalanche of brine ! 
Brief pause had I, on God to cry, or think of wife and home ; 
The waters dos'd — and when I shriek' d, I shriek'd below the 

foam! 
Beyond that rush I have no hint of any after deed— 
For I was tossing on the waste, as sensdess as a weed. 
• • • • • 

" Where am I ? in the breathing world, or in the world of 

death P " 
With sharp and sudden pang I drew another birth of breath ; 
My eyes drank in a doubtful light, my ears a doubtful 

sound — 
And was that ship a real ship whose tackle seem'd around P 
A moon, as if the earthly moon, was shining up aloft; 
But were those beams the very beams that I hare seen so 

oftP 
A face that mock'd the human face, before me watch'd alone 1 
But were those eyes the eyes of man that look'd against my 

ownP 

Oh ! never may the moon again disdose me such a sight 
As met my gaze, when first I look'd, on that accursed night I 
I've seen a thousand horrid shapes begot of fierce extremes 
Of fever; and most fKghtful things have haunted in my 
dreams — 



THB DEHON-BEIP. Wl 

Hyenas — cats— blood-Ionng bata — and apes with hateful 

■tare — 
FerDidons Bnalces, and shaggy bulls — the lion, and she-bear— 
Strong enemies, with Judas looks, of treachei; and spil«^ 
Detested features, hardly dinun'd and banish'd by the light I 
Fale-sheeted ghosts, with gory bcls, upstarting from their 

AH phantasies and images that flit in midnight gloom»— 
Hags, goblins, demons, lemujfes, have made me all aghast,^ 
But nothing like that Gbiuly Omk who stood beside the 
mastl 



IDs cheeh was black — his brow was black — his ^ea aai hair 

His hand was black, and where it touch'd, it left a labla 
mark; 
19—3 
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His throat vu blacic, his rest the sune, and when I loolc'd 

beneath. 
His breast was blacV — all, all was black, except his grinnia^ 

teeth. 
His aooty crev were like in hue, as black as A&io slaves t 
Oh, horror I e'en the ship was black that plough'd the inky 

waves 1 
" Alas 1 " I cried, " for love of truth and blessed mtre^M take, 
Where am IF in what dreadful ship? npos what dreadful 

kkef 



What shape is that, so very grim, and black as any ooalF 
It is Mahound, the Evil One, and he has gain'd mj soul I 
Ob, mother dear I my tender nurse I dear meadon that b» 
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My happy days, wnen I was yet a little sinless child, — 
My mother dear — my native fields, I never more shall see : 
I'm sailing in the Devil's Ship, upon the Devil's Sea 1 " 

Loud langh'd that Sable Maeineb, and loudly in return 
His sooty crew sent forth a laugh that rang from stem to 

stem — 
A dozen pair of grimly cheeks were crumpled on the nonce — 
As many sets of grinning teeth came shining out at once : 
A dozen gloomy shapes at once enjoy'd the merry fit. 
With shriek and yell, and oaths as well, like Demons of the 

Pit. 
They crow'd their fill, and then the Chief made answer for 

the whole; — 
*' Our skins," said he, '' aie black ye see, because we carry 

ooal; 
You'll find your mother sure enough, and see your native 

fields— 
For this here ship has picked you up—the Mary Ann cf 

Shields 1 " 



AN EXPLANATION 

BY ONE OF THE LITSBT. 

Sats Blue-and-Buff, to Drab-and-Pink, 
'* I've heard the hardest word I think. 
That ever posed me since my teens, 
I wonder what As-best-os means ! " 

Says Drab-and-Pink, to £lue-and Buff, 
*' The word is clear, and plain enough. 
It means a Nag wot goes the pace. 
And so 09 best oa wins the race." 



SALLY HOLT. AND THE DEATH OP JOHN 
HAYLOFT. 

PoBE times iq the year — twice at the season of the half-yearij 
dividends, and tirice at the intermediate quarters, to malte her 
dender inTestmertta — there calls at mj Aunt Shakerlej's a reiy 
plain, very demure maiden, about forty, and makes her way 
downward to the Idtchen, or upward to my cousin's chamber, aa 
may happen. Her coming is not to do chair-work, or oeedle- 
work — to tell fortunes — to beg, steal, or borrow. She does not 
oome for old clothes, or for new. Her simple errand is love — . 
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pure, strong, dislnteregted, enduring lore, pasBing the lore of 
woman — at least for women. 

It is not aft«n servitude begets mucli kindliaess between tbe * 
two relations ; hen, however, grew from that nogenial soiL For 
the whole family of the Shakerliea she has a strong feudal attach- 
ment, but her parttcuUi regard dwells with Charlotte, the latest 
bom of the dan. Ser she doats upon — Aer she fondles — sad 
takes upon her longing, loving lop. 



let not the oblirious attentions of the worthy Dominie 
Sampacni, to the tall boy Bertram, be called an unnatural 
working I I have seen my eousin, a good feeder, and well grown 
into womanhood, ritting — two good heads taller than her diy- 
nune— on the knees of the simple-hearted Sally Holt I I have 
«een the huge presentation orange tmlapp'd ftmn the homely 



996 SALLY HOLT. 

qwcklod kerdilef, and thrust mth importtmato tendcneu into 
tbe bubful marriageaile hand. 

U J ooiuin'a heart ia not bo artificially compoied as to let 
ber Kom this hamblc affeetioo, though she is pmzled aanetiines 
with what kind -of look to receive these luweat bat awkward en- 
dearmenla. I have seen her Tace quivering with half a laugh. 

It is one of Sally's staple hopes that, some day or other, 
when Miss Charlotte keeps house, she will live with her ■■ a 
aerrant; and this expectation makes her particular and earnest 
to a fault in her enquiries about sweethearts and offers, and ths 
malrimonial chances : questions which I hare seen my cousin, 
listen to with half a cry. 



Ferbaps Sally looks upon this confidence as her right, in re- 
tom for thoae secrets which, by joint force of ignorance and 
affecUon, she could not help reposing in the bosom of her foater- 
mistrea*. Nature, unkind to her, as to Dogbeny, denied to her 
that knowledge of reading and writing which comes to aome by 
instinct A strong principle of religion made it a darling point 
with her to learn to read, that she might study in her Bible ; 
but in spile of all the help of my cousin, and as ardent a deajie 
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for learning u erer dwdt in icholar, poor Sally nersr mattered 
beyond A-B ab. Her mind, simple aa her heart, iraa unequal to 
any more difficult combinationa. Writing was worse to her tban 
oonjuring. Hy cousin waa Iter amanueDsisi and from the 
Tsgue, unaccountable mistrust of ignorance, the inditer took the 
paina always to compare the verbal message with tiie transoipt, 
by counting the number of the words. 

I would give up all the tender epistles of Urs. Artbnr Brooke, 
to have read one of Solly's epistles ; but they were amatory, and 
therefore kept aacred : for plain as she was, Sally Holt had & 



Tbo* !■ an unpretending plainness in some fitees that has ita 
chann — an unaffected ugliness, a thousand timet more bewitch- 
ing than those would-be pretty looks that neither satisfy the 
critical sense, nor leave the matter of beauty at onoe to the 
imagination. We like better to make a new bee than to mend 
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u old one. Solly littd not one good feature, except thooe wUA 
John Hayloft made for her in Ma dreams; and to judge from 
one token, her partial fancy was equally answerable for fait 
charms. One predons lock — no, not a lock, but rather a rem* 
nant c€ veiy short, very coarse, very yellow hair, the clippings of 
a military crop, for John was a corporal — stood tlie foremost 
item amongst her treasures. To her they were curls, golden, 
Hyperion, and chmshed long after the parent-hesd was laid low, 
with many more, on the bloody plain of Salamanoa. 



I remember vindly at this moment the ecstasy of her grief at 
the receipt of the fatal news. She was standing near the dresser 
with a disIi,juBt cleaned, in her dexter hand. Ninety-nine women 
in a hundred would hsTc dropped the dish. Nany would hare 
flung themselves after it on the floor i but Sslly put it up, 
orderly, on the shelf. The fall of John Hayloft could not in- 
duce the fall of the crockery. She felt the blow notwithstand- 
ing; and as soon as she had emptied her hands, began to give 
way to her emotions in her own manner. Affliction vents itself 
in various modes, with different temperaments ; some rage, 
others compose Ihemsehea like monuments. Some weep, some 
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>lMp, ume proae about death, and others poetise on it. Uany 
take to a bottle, or to a Tope. Some go to Margate, or Bath. 

Sally did ootbing of these kinds. She oeilher snirelled, tra- 
relled, sickened, maddened, nor ranted, nor canted, nor hnng, 
nor fuddled herself — iheonlg rocked herK^f upon (ht kitchen 
eiairH 

The action waa not adeqaate to her relief. She got n[t— took 
a fresh chair — then another — and another — and another, — till she 
had rocked on all the diaiii in the kitchen. 



The thing was ticldbg to both sympathies. It waa pslheticsl 
to heboid her grief, but ludicrous that ahe knew do hctler bow 
tognere. 

An American might hare thought that she waa in the act of 
ayoyment, bat Ibr an intermitting "0 dear I Od'Arl" Pmion 
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oodld not wring more from her in the waj of exclamntkm than 
the toothache. Her lamentations were always the Mint, even 
to toae. By-and-by she pulled out the hair, the cropped, jel- 
hiw, stunted, scrubby hair ; then she fell to rocking — then " 
dear I O dear I " — and then Da Capo. 

It was an odd sort of elegy, and yet, simple as it was, 1 
thought it worth a thousand of Lord Littleton's I 



" Heyday, Sally 1 what is the matter P " waa a very natural 
inquiry from my Aunt, when she come down into the kitchen; 
and if she did not make it with her tongue, at least it waa asked 
very intelligibly by her eyes. Now Sally had but one way of 
addressing her mistress, and she used it here. It was the same 
with which she would hare asked for a holiday, except that the 
water stood in her eyes. 

" If you pleaae, Ma'am," said sue, nsing np from her chui 
and droppiog her old curtsey, " if yon, please, Ua'am, it's John 
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Hayloft is dead : *' and then she began rocldng again, as if grief 
was a baby that wanted jogging to sleep. 

My Aunt was posed. She would fain have comforted the 
mourner, but her mode of grieying was so out of the common 
way, that she did not know how to begin. To the violent she 
might have brought soothing ; to the desponding, texts of pa- 
tience and resignation ; to the hysterical, sal volatile ; she might 
have asked the sentimental for the story of her woes. A good 
scolding is useful with some sluggish griefs — in some cases a 
cordial. In others — a job. 

If Sally had only screamed, or bellowed, or fainted, or gone 
stupefied, or raved, or said a coUect, or moped about, it would 
have been easy to deal with her. But with a woman that only 
rocked on her chair 

What the Devil could my Aunt do ? — 

Why, nothing : — ^and she did it as well as she could. 



JOHN TEOT. 

A BALLAD. 



John Tbot he was as tall a lad, 

As York did ever rear — 
As his dear Granny used to say. 

He'd make a grenadier. 

A seijeant soon came down to Tork, 

With ribbons and a frill : 
«My lads," said he, "let broadcast be. 

And come away to drill." 

But when he wanted John to 'list. 

In war he saw no fun. 
Where what is called a raw recruit. 

Gets often over-done* 
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" Let othen cany guna," aaid b^ 
^ And go to war's alarms. 

Bat I have got a ahoulder-lmot, 
Impos'd upon mj ftnns." 



For John he liad a footnuui's place. 

To wait on Lady TVye^ 
She was a dumpy woman, tbo' 

Her family was high. 

Kow when two years had past away. 

Her Lord took very iil. 
And lelt her to her widowhood. 

Of oouiae more dumpy still. 

Said John, " I am a proper man. 

And veiy tall to see ; 
Who knows, but now her Lord is loir. 

She may look up to me f 



" A cii]iiuDg> womaa told me oqm, 
Sttoh fortune would tani np; 

8be was a Idnd of sorceiew. 
But studied in a cup 1 ** 



Bo he walk'd up to Lady Wye, 
And took her quite amazed,— 

She thought, tho' John vea tall enough, 
He wanted to be raised. 

But John — for why F tihe was a dame 

Of such ft dwarfish sort — 
Had only come to bid her make 

Her mourning very short. 

Said he, " Tour Lord is dead and cold, 

Ton only cry in tiuh ; 
Not bU the Cries of London now 

Could call him back agun I 
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" You'll Boon hare many a noble beu 

To dry yoor ndble tear* — 
But just coiuider this, that I 

Hare foUon'd you for yeare. 

" And Iho' yon are above me fur, 
What matten high degree, 

When you are mly four foot nine. 
And I am six foot three? 



" For tho' you are of lofty race. 

And I'm a ion-born elf; 
"iel none among your friends oonU li 

Tou matched beneath youraelf." 

Said she, " Such insolence as this. 

Can be no common case j 
Tho' you are in my semice. Sir, 

Your lo™ is out of plare." 
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•OLadyWye! OLadyWyol 

Consider what yoa do j 
How can you be bd short with m, 

I am not bo with you 1 " 

Then ringing for her serring man. 
They ehow'd him to the doorj 

Said they, " You turn out better now. 
Why didn't you before ? " 



Tbey stripp'd his coat, and gave him kicks 

For all hii wages due ; 
And off, instead of green and gold. 

He went in black and blue. 

No family would take him in. 

Because of this discharge ; * 

80 he made up his mind to tem 
The country all at hvga. 
VOL. IT. SO 



THB MOKEET-UABTTIL 
□itial the Serjeant cried, and pnt 

The money in his hand. 
And with a shilling cut him off 

From his paternal land. 

For when his regiment went to fi jtrt 

At Saragosaa town, 
A Frenchman thought he lodk'A too j 

Aad 10 he out him down t 



THE MONKEY-MARTYB. 



'Tis strange, what aivkward figures and odd capere 
Folks cut, who seek their doctrine Trom the papers; 
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But tbere are many shallow politicians. 
Who take tbeir bias from bewilder'd iTniimnlii 

Turn state pbvsidans. 
And make themselTcs fools'-caps of the diarnals. 
Ontt of this kind, not human, but a monkey, 
Had read himself at last to this sour creed — 
That he was nothing but Oppresaion's flunkiy, 
And man a tyrant over all his breed. 



He could not read 
Of niggers whipt, or over-trampled weavers, 
But he applied their wrongs to his own Beed, 
And nourish'd thoughts that threw him into feven. 
His very dreams were full of martial beavers, 
And drilling Pugs, for liberty pugnacious. 

To sever chuna voaUoni i 
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In fact, he thought that all his injur'd tine. 
Should take up pikea in hand, uid never drop 'cm 
Till they had clear'd a road to Freedom's Bbriae, — 
Unless perchance the tum-pike men should stop 'en 

Full of this mnconr, 
Pacing one day beside St. Clement Danes, 

It came into his braios 
To give a look in at the Crawn and Anchw; 



Where certain solemn sages of the nation 
Were at that moment in deliberation 
How to relieve the wide world of its chains, 

Pluck despots down. 

And thereby crown 
Whiles as well as blackee-man-cipatlon. 
Pug heard the speeches with great approbation. 
And gaz'd with pride upon the Liberaton; 

To see mere ooal-heaveis 

Such perfect Bolivais— 
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Waiters of inna trubUm'd to innoratonf 

And alatera dignified at legisUton — 

Bmall publicans demanding (such their high leaM 

Of liberty) an nnirenal liceuM — 

And patlcn-malcers easing Preedom's cloga — 

The whole thing seem'd 

So fine, he deem'd 
The tmallest demagogues as great as Oogsl 
I'ug, with some curious notions in bis noddle, 
Walk'd out at last, and turn'd into the Strand, 

To the left hand, 
ConniDg some portions of the previous twaddle. 



And striding with a step that seero'd design'd 
To represent the mighty March of Mind, 

Instead of tliat slow waddle 
Of thought, to which our ancestors inclin'd-^ 

No wonder, then, that he should quickly find 
He stood in front of that intnisife pile. 
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Wlien Crou keeps manjt a Icind 

Of bird confin'd. 
And freft.boni snimal, in duruice vile — 
A Utought that Btirr'd np all tbe monkey -bik I 



The window stood ajar — 

It waa uot far, 
Nor, like ParnasBus, yeij hard to cUmb^ 
The hour was verging on tbc supper-time. 
And many a growl waa sent through man; a bar. 
Meanwhile Pug scrambled upward like a tar. 

And soon crept in, 

Unnotic'd in the din 
Of tuneleBs throats, that made the attics ring 
WiUi all the harshest notes that they could brbg j 



THE HONEXT-UABTTB. 

For like the Jewa, 
Wild beasU refuse, 
In midst of their captivity — to un^. 

Lord I how it made him chafe, 
Full of his new emancipating leal. 
To look around upon this brute bastille. 
And see the king of creatures iu — a tare I 



The desert's denizen in one email den, 
Swallowing slavery's most bitter pills — 
A bear in bars unbearable. And then 
The f^ful porcupine, with all its quilli, 
Imprison'd in a pen I 
A tiger limited to four feet ten j 
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And, still woree tot, 

A leopard to one spot I 

An elephant enlarg'd. 

But not discliarg'd ; 
(It was before the elephant waa shot ; ) 
A doleful wonderoo, that wandered not ; 
An ounce much disproportiou'd to Ilia pound, 

Fug's wrath wu'd hot 
To gaie upon these captire creatures rauod ; 
Whose claws— all acratchiag — gave him full assuraiioa 
They found their durauee Tile of rile endurance. 



He went above — a solitary mounter 

Up gloomy stairs — and saw a pensive group 

Of hapless fowls — 

Cranes, Tultures, owl*. 



■I 
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I 



In fact, it was a sort of Foaltiy-Compter, 
Where feather'd prisoners were doom'd to droop: 
Here sat an eagle, forc'd to make a stoop, 
Not from the skies, but his impending roof; 

And there aloof, 
A pining ostrich, moping in a coop ; 
With other samples of the bird creation. 
All caged against their powers and their wills. 
And cramp*d in such a space, the longest bills 
Were plainly bills of least accommodation. 
In truth, it was a yery ugly scene 
To fall to any liberator's share, 
To see those winged fowls, that once had been 
Pree as the wind, no freer than fix*d air. 

His temper little mended. 
Pug from this Bird-cage Walk at last descended 

Unto the Uon and the elephant. 

His bosom in a pant 
To see all nature's Pree List thus suspended. 
And beasts depriv'd of what she had intended. 

They could not even prey 

in their own way ; 
A hardship always reckon'd quite prodigious. 

Thus he revolv'd — 

And soon resolv'd 
To give them freedom, civil and religions. 

That night there were no country cousins, raw 
Prom Wales, to view the lion and his kin : 
The keeper's eyes were fix'd upon a saw ; 
The saw was fix'd upon a bullock's shin : 

Meanwhile with stealthy paw, 

Pug hastened to withdraw 
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The bolt that kept the king of brutes witfaia. 
Now, monarch of the forest I thou shall win 
Precious enfranchiMment— thy bolts are undone; 
Thou art no longer a degraded creatmSi 
But loose to roam with liberty and nature; 
And free of all the jungles about London — 



"t«it'ti »b«o«« odt nu ■in." 

AH Hampatead's heathy desert lies before thee 1 
Methinks I see thee bound from Cross's ark. 
Pull of the native instinct that comes o'er thee. 

And turn a ranger 
Of Hounslow Forest, and the Regent's Pork- 
Thin Ehodes's cows — the mail-coach steeds endanger. 
And gobble parish watchmen after dark : 
Methinks I see thee, with the early lark. 
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Stealing to Merlin's cave — (t^ care).— AIul 
That such bright mious ^ould not come to paat t 
Alaa I for freedom, and for freedom's hero I 

Alas ! Cor liberty of life and limb I 
Foi Pug had only half unbolted Nero, 

Wbeo Nero boUed Am I 



THE VOLUNTEER. 



' Tb* clubing ol m7 umnor in my an 
Somida liha ■ puains b«II \ m^ buckler puts me 
In mind ol x bier: thia, m; broadswDrd. ■ ptolu: 
To dig m; grave.''— Till LovkB'i Psoouiui. 

TWAfl in that memorable jiear 
France threaten'd to put off in 
Plat-bottotn'd boati, intending eacb 
To be a British coffin. 
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To make wd widova of our wiTca, 
And erery babe an orphan — 

When coaU were made of Bcailet doaki. 

And heads were dredg'd with floor, 

I "listed in the Lawyen' Coipa, 

Af^nst the battle hour; 

A perfect Volunteer — for whyf 

I brought my " will and pow'r.** 



One dreary day — a day ol dread. 

Like Cato's, oier-caat — 

About the hour of six (the mom 

And I were breakinK fast.) 

There came a loud and suddeD «»iid. 

That atruclc me all aghast I 
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A diamal sort of morning roU, 
That wRi not to be eaten : 
Although it waa no skin of mino, 
But parchment, that waa beaten, 
I felt tatoo'd throogh all my flesh. 
Like any Otaheitan. 

Hy jaws with utter dread eaolo»ed 

The morsel I itbs munching. 

And terror lock'd them up to tight, 

U y very teeth went crunching 

All through my bread and tongue nt once, 

like tandwich made at lunching. 



Hy hand that held the tea-pot fut, 

Stiffen'd, but yet uniteady. 

Kept pouring, pouring, pouring o'er 

The cap in one long eddy. 

Till both my hose were roark'd with Ua, 

At Ui^ were uurk'd already. 
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I felt mj Tiiage turn from nd 
To wUte — from ctM to bot ; 
But it <ru nothing wanderfiil 
Uy colouT changed, I wot, 
Tai, like some rariable lilki, 
I felt that I was shot. 



And looking forth with anxioiis ej^ 

From my snug upper story, 

1 saw our melancholy corps. 

Going to beds all gory ; 

The pioneers seem'd very loth 

To axe their way to glory. 
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Tht captain maroh'd as mournera march. 
The eoiiga too aeem'tl la^ng, 
And many more, althoagh they wm 
No eaeigns, took to flaggings 
Like corpses in the Serpeotiae, 
Metliought tbey iranted dragging. 



But jrhUe I waUh'd, the thought of death 

Came like a chilly gust. 

And lot I shot the window down. 

With very little lust 

To join so many marching men. 

That soon might be March dust. 
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QooUi I, " Since Fate oidaini it to* 

Our foe the oout muit land on ; "— 

I felt K) w&im beside the fire 

I c&red Dot to abuidon ; 

Our hearths and homa are alwtjt thiaga 

That potrioti make a aland on. 



*' The fools that fight abroad for homc^" 
Thought I, "may get a wrong one; 
Let those that have no homes at all, 
Go battle for a long one." 
The mirror heK confirmed me thii 
Be&ection, hy a strong one. 
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Foi there, where I waa wont to ahave, 
And deck me like Adonis, 
There stood the leader of our foes. 
With vultures for his cronies — 
No Corsican, hut Death himself, 
The Bod; of all Bouies. 



A horrid sight it wu, and sod 
To see the grisly chap 
Put on my crimson livery, 
And then begin to clap 
Uy helmet on— ah me ! it felt 
Like any felon's cap. 

My plume seem'd borroir'd fmm • heuM^ 

An undertaker's crest ; 

My epaulettes like coffin-pktet i 

lly belt so heavy press'd. 
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Four pipeky croas-roads seemed to lis 
AL oDce upon m j breost. 

My brazen breast-plate only Wk'd 

A little heap of salt. 

To make me like a corpse fall dress'd 

Preparing for the TBuIt — 
To set up nhat the Poet calls 
My everlasting halt. 

This funeral show inclined me quite 
To peace ! — and here I am 1 
Whilst better lions go to irar. 
Enjoying with the lamb 
A lengtheu'd life, that might have been 
A MaiUal Epignun. 



EPIGRAM 

OM THK MEW HAL7-rAKTHtXaa. 

*' Too small for any marketable shifT, 
What purpose can there be for coins lie these P " 
Hush, hush, good Sir I— Thus charitable Thrift 
May give a ifiU to him who wants a cheese 1 
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THE LONDON MAGAZINR 

[Ht fathei^s first connection with literatnie was an appointment aa 
aaaiatant Sub-Editor to the old « London." The friendship which 
existed between mj grand&ther and Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, was 
the means of obtaining him this employment, after he had been com- 
pelled to giro np engraving ; for up to this time, I am told, he had 
displayed no strong literary tendencies. His duties were the perusal 
and the correction for press of papers sent for insertion, but he ex- 
tended his labour by writing humorous answers to correspondents in 
the " Lion's Head,** which he took under his special care. After a 
time, howeyer, his productions found their way into the body of the 
Magazine. I hare extracted the following from the Magazine for this 
year.] 

THE LION'S HEAD. 



Napolbok BovAFAxnfs death will surely be the cause of 
oun. Will the reader believe that we are up to our middles 
in mourning Terses 1 

lines bj ''A Student in the Inner Temple" are receiyed. 
Curia advisare vult 

J. G. G., whose poem was too short for the bookseller, to 
whom he offered it for publication, and who fears it is too 
long for the Lokdon, is unfortunately in the right 



826 ODE TO DR. EITCHEKEB. 

We are compelled to announce to £. R. that ''The Storm"* 
ia blown OTer. 

Colin has sent us a Siunmer Pastoral, and says he can 
supply us with one every montL Has he always got sheep 
mhispenf 

Bbta's proposal of Scripture Sonnets ''two a month or so ^ 
is kind, but we have no desire to see the Scriptures out up 
into Sonneta His poem on Fame will bring neither hizn nor 
us any. 

Philooenbs' " Verses on the MatMeu OrindaP are defeo- 
tiye in the title, as our legal adviser informs us ; Mrs. 
Eatherine Phillips was once married. 

[In the "Lion's Head" for tiiiB year appeared, under a feigned 
•igaatare, the 

ODE TO DR. KITCHENER. 



Tb Muses nine inspire 

And stir up my poetic fire ; 

Teach my burning soul to speak 

With a bubble and a squeak ! 
Of Dr. Kitchener I fain would sing. 
Till pots, and pans, and mighty kettles ring. 

oulinaiy sage ! 
(I do not mean the herb in use. 
That always goes along with goose) 
How have I feasted on thy page : 
"When like a lobster boiled the mom 
From black to red began to turn," 
TUl midnight, when I went to bed, 
And dapt my tewah-diddle * on my head. 

* The Doctor's oomposition for a nighioap. 
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Who is there cannot tell, 

Thou leadest a life of living well f 

''What baron, or squire, or knight of the shiro 

Lives half so well as a holy Fry — er 1 " 

In doing well thou must be reckoned 

The first, — and Mrs. Fry the second ; 

And twice a Job, — ^for, in thy feVrish toils. 

Thou wast all over roasts — as well as boils. 

Thou wast indeed no dance, 
To treat thy subjects and thyself at once : 
Many a hungry poet eats 
His brains like thee. 
But few there be 
Could live so long on their receipts. 

What living soul or sinner 

Would slight thy invitation to a dinner, 
Ought with the Damudes to dwell. 

Draw gravy in a cullender, and hear 

For ever in his ear 

» 

The pleasant tinkling of thy dinner belL 

Immortal ELitchener ! thy fame 

Shall keep itself when Time makes game 
Of other men's — ^yea, it shall keep, aU weathers^ 
And thou shalt be upheld by thy pen feathers. 
Yea, by the sauce of Michael Kelly ! 

Thy name shall perish never. 

But be magnified for ever — 
— ^By all whose eyes are bigger than their belly. 

Yea, till the world is done — 

— ^To a turn — and Time puts out the smi, 



TO HOPE. 

Shall live the endlera echo of tliy nsma 
Bat, as for thy more fleshy frame. 
Ah ! Death's oaniiTorouB teeth will tittle 
Thee out of breath, and eat it fcv oold victual ; 
But still thy &me ahall be among the nations 
Preseired to the last course of genentions. 

Ah m^ my sonl is ton<^'d with sorrow 1 

Xo think how flesh must pass away — 

So mattoD, that is warm to-day. 
Is cold, and tum'd to hashes, on the marrow ! 

Farewell I I would aay more, but I 

Have other fish to fry. 



[Hie firet poem or bis, bowerer, Uutt sppeued in tba "London" ia 
" To Hope," which came oat in the July nnmber — tho " Ode to Dr. 
Kitchener" being in the "Lion's Head' for November. Between 
Joly and the end of the joai lie niso contributed to this magazine a 
B^riewof "llie Cook's Oracle," a poem entitled "llie Depairtiire of 
Sninmer,"Bnd a burleaqne after Sterne, called "A. Sentimental Jooin^y 
from lelington to "Waterloo Bridge."] 



TO HOPE. 



Oh 1 take, young seraph, take thy harp, 
And play to me so cheerily ; 

For grief is dark, and oare is aberp, 
And life wean on so wearily. 
Oh ! take thy harp 1 

Oh I Bing as thou were wont to do, 
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With magio in its heayen-tuned string^- 

The future bliss thy constant theme, 
Oh ! then each little woe took wing 
Awajy like phantoms of a dream ; 
As if each sound 
That fluttered round 
Had floated over Lethe's stream ! 

By all those bright and happy hours 

We spent in life's sweet eastern bow'rs. 

Where thou wouldst sit and smile, and show, 

Ere buds were come, where flowers would grow, 

And oft anticipate the rise 

Of life's warm sun that scaled the skies ; 

By many a story of love and glory, 

And friendships promised oft to me ; 

By all the fidth I lent to thee, — 

Oh ! take, young seraph, take thy harp^ 

And play to me so cheerily ; 
For grief is dark, and care is sharp. 

And life wears on so wearily. 
Oh I take thy harp ! 

Perchance the strings will sound less clear, 

That long have lain neglected by 
In BorroVs misty atmosphere ; 
It ne'er may speak as it has spoken 

Such joyous notes so brisk and high ; 
But are its golden chords all broken ? 
Are there not some, though weak and low, 
To play a lullaby to woe ? 
But thou canst sing of loye no more. 

For Gelia show'd that dream was yain * 
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And many a fancied bliss is o'er, 

That comes not e'en in dreams again. 

Alas! alas I 

How pleasures pasai. 
And leave thee now no subject^ saye. 
The peace and bliss beyond the grave ! 

Then be thy flight among the skies : 

Take, then, oh ! take the skylark's win^ 
And leave dull earth, and heavenward rise 

O'er all its tearful clouds, and sing 
On skylark's wing 1 
Another life-spring there adorns 

Another youth, without the dread 
Of cruel care, whose crown of thorns 

Is here for manhood's aching head. 
Oh ! there are realms of welcome day, 
A world where tears are wiped away ! 
Then be thy flight among the skies : 

Take, then, oh 1 take the skylark's wing. 
And leave dull earth, and heavenward rise 

O'er all its tearful clouds, and sing 
On skylark's wing ! 
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THE COOK'S ORACLK* 



Db. Eitoheneb has greatly reoognifled the genius of his 
name by taking boldly the path to which it points ; disre- 
garding all the usual seductions of life, he has kept his eye 
steadily on the larder, the Mecca of his appetite ; and has 
nnrayelled all the mysteries and intricacies of cdeiy 90up, 
and beef harieoty to the eyes of a reading public. He 
has taken an extensive hUchen range oyer the whole world 
of stews, and broils, and roasts, and comes home to the 
fireside (from which, indeed, his body has never departed), 
boiling over with knowledge — ^stored with curiosities of 
bone and sinew — a made-up human dish of doves, 
mace, curry, catsup, cayenne, and the like. He has 
sidled over all the soups, has touched at all qiucrters of 
the lamb, has been in short, round the stomach world and 
returns a second Captain Cook I Dr. Kitchener has written 
a book ; and if he, good easy man, should think to suiprise 
any friend or acquaintance by slily asking, ''What book 
have I written f* he would be sure to be astounded with a 
Bucceasful reply, '' A book on Cookery." His name is above 
all disguises. In the same way a worthy old gentleman of 
our acquaintance, who was wont to lead his visitors around 
his kitchen garden (the Doctor will prick up his ears at this) 
which he had carefully and cunningly obscured with a laurel 
hedge, and who always said, with an exulting tone, ''now 
you would be puzzled to say where the kitchen garden was 

* The Cook*B Oracle ; oontftining Beoeipts for Plain Cookery, &c. : tlie 
whole heing the ResnU of Experiments institated in the Kitchen of a 
PhTiician. 
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situated,** once met "with a strong-hearted man who 
morseleasly answered, '' Not I ! over that hedge, to be sure.'* 
The Doctor might expect you, in answer to his queiy, to say ; 
** A book, sir I Why, perhaps you have plunged your whole 
soul into the ocean of an epic ; or rolled your mind, with the 
success of a Sisyphus, up the hills of metaphysics : or played 
the sedate game of the mathematics, that Chinese puzzle to 
English minds! or gone a tour with Dugald Stuart^ in 
search of the picturesque, or leaped double sentences and 
waded through metaphors, in a grammatical steeple chase 
with Colonel Thornton ; or turned literary cuckoo, and gone 
sacking the eggs of other people's books, and making the 
woods of the world echo with one solitary, complaining, 
reviemng note." Such might be the Doctor's notion of a 
reply to which we fieoicy we see him dmmering with delight, 
and saying, '^ No sir 1 I haye not meddled either with the 
curry of poetry or the cold meat of prose. I have not wasted 
over the slow fire of the metaphjrsics, or cut up the mathe- 
matics into thin slices — I have not lost myself amongst the 
hick^hawi of fine scenery, or pampered myself on the mock 
turtle of metaphors. Neither have I dined at the table 
and the expense of other men's minds 1 No, sir, I have 
written on cookery, on the kitchen, on the solids — 'the 
substantiaJs, Sir Giles, the substantials ' ! " 

If it were not that critics are proverbial for having no 
bowels, we should hesitate at entering the paradise of pies 
and puddings which Dr. Kitchener has opened to us; for 
the steam of his rich sentences rises about our senses like the 
odours of flowers around the imagination of a poet; and 
larded beef goes nigh to lord it over our bewildered appetites. 
But being steady men, of sober and temperate habits, and 
used to privations in the way of food, we shall not scruple at 
looking a leg of mutton in the &ce ok shaking hands with a 
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shoulder of yeaL '^Minoed ooUops" nothing dannt ns; we 
brace onr nerves, and are not overwhehned with ^cockle 
catsup I " When Bags asks his Mend, '* How do you do when 
jou write)" it would seem that he had the Cook's Oracle 
in his eye— for to men of any mastication, never was there a 
book that required more training for a quiet and useful 
perusal God's head rises before you in all its glory 1 While 
the oysters revolve around it, in their firmament of melted 
butter, like its well ordered satellites I Moorgame, maekarel, 
muscles, fowls, eggs, and force-meat balls, start up in all 
directions and dance the hays in the imagination. We 
should recommend those readers with whom dinner is a 
habit, not to venture on the Doctor^s pages, without seeing 
that their hunger, like a ferocious house-dog, is carefully tied 
up. To read fomr pages with an imchained appetite, would 
bring on dreadful dreams of being destroyed with spits, or 
drowned in mulligatawny soup, or of having your tongue 
neatly smothered in your own brains, and, as Matthew says^ 
a lemon stuck in your mouth. We cannot but conceive that 
such reading, in such unprepared minds, would hare strange 
influences ; and that the dreams of persons should be dished 
up to suit the various palates. The school girl would, like 
the French goose, ''be persuaded to roast itself." The 
indolent man would ''sleep a fortnight'* and eren then 
not be fit for use. The lover would dream that his heart 
was OTcrdone. The author would be roasted alive in his 
own quills and basted with cold ink It were an endless 
task to follow this speculation ; and indeed we are keeping 
our readers too long without the meal to which we have 
taken the liberty of inviting them. The dinner "bell 
invites" us — ^we go, and it is dofM. 

The book, the Cook's Oracle, opens with a preface, as other 
books occasionally do; but "the likeness ends;" for it 
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oontinues with a whole bunch of introduotionSy treating of 
cookB, and inyitations to dinner, and refusals,^ and '' friendly 
adyice,** and weights and meaBores, and then we get iairly 
laimched on the sea of boiling, broiling, roasting, stewing 
and again return and cast anchor among the vegetables. 
It is impossible to say where the book begios ; it is a heap 
of initiatory chapters — a parcel of graces before meat^ — a 
bimch of heads, — ^the asparagus of literature. Tou are not 
troubled with ^'more last words of Mr. Baxter," but are 
delighted, and r^elighted, with more first words of Dr. 
Kitchener. He makes several starts like a restless race- 
horse before he fairly gets upon the second course; or 
rather, like Lady Macbeth's dinner party, he stands much 
upon the order of his going. But now, to avoid sinking 
into the same trick, we will proceed without further preface 
to conduct oiu: readers through the maze of pota^ grid- 
irons and flying pans, which Dr. Kitchener has rendered 
a very poetical, or we should say, a very palatable amuse- 
ment. 

The^r<^ preface tells us, inter alia, that he has worked all 
the culinary problems which his book contuns, in his own 
kitchen ; and that, after this warm experience, he did not 
venture to print a sauce, or a stew, until he had read ''two 
himdred cookeiy books," which, as he says, ''he patiently 
pioneered through, before he set about recording the results 
of his own experimental" We scarcely thought there had 
been so many volumes written on the Dutch-oven. 

"The following receipts are not a mere marrowless 
collection of shreds, and patches, and cuttings, and postings, 
but a JxmAfide register of practical facts, — accumulated by a 
perseverance not to be subdued, or evaporated, by the 
igniferous terrors of a roasting fire in the dog days, — in 
defiance of the odoriferous and caXefiicient repellants of 
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roasting, — boiling, — filing, — and broiling; moreover the 
author has submitted to a labour no preceding Cookexy 
Book maker, perhaps, ever attempted to encounter, — Shaving 
eaten each receipt before he set it down in his book." 

We should like to see the Doctor, we confess, after this 
extraordinary statement To haye superintended the agi- 
tations of the pot^ — ^to have hung affectionately oyer a 
reyolving calf s heart — ^to haye patiently witnessed the 
noisy marriage of bubble and squeak, — ^to haye coolly 
inyestigated the mystery of a haricot, — appears within the 
compass of any old lady or gentleman, whose frame could 
stand the fire and whose soul could rule the roast. But to 
haye eaten the substantials of four hundred and forty 
closely printed pages is ''a thing to read o^ not to telL" 
It calls for a man of iron interior, a man alimi appetenSf iui 
profuius. It demands the riyal of time ; an edax rerum ! 
The Doctor does not teU us how he trayelled from gridiron 
to frying-pan — from frying-pan to Dutch-oyen — ^frt>m Dutch- 
oyen to spit — from spit to pot — from pot to fork — he 
leayes us to guess at his progress. We presume he ate his 
way, page by page, through fish, flesh, fowl and yegetable ; 
he would haye left us dead among the soups and grayies. 
Had a whole army of martyrs accompanied him on this 
Russian retreat of the appetite, we should haye found ihem 
strewing the way; and hm alone, the Napoleon of the 
task, living and fattening at the end of the journey. The 
introduction goes on yexy learnedly, descanting upon 
Shakspeare, Descartes, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Glasse, Professor 
Bradley, Pythagoras, Miss Seward, and other persons 
equally illustrious. The Doctor's chief aim is to prove, we 
believe, that cookeiy is the most laudable pursuit, and the 
most pleasurable amusement of life. Much depends on the 
age of your domestics ; for we are told that ''it is a good 
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^ATJm to select Berrants not younger than Thibtt.'* Is it 
■of Youth ^thou art shamed 1" This first iniroductiaii 
oonoludes with a long eul(^ upon the Doctor's '^ laborious 
stove work ; " and upon the spirit, temper and ability with 
which he had dressed his book. The Doctor appends to this 
introduction a chapter called ''Culinary Curiositiefl^'* in 
which he gives the following recipe for " persuading a goose 
to roast itael£'* We must say it outhorrors all the honors 
we ever read oL 

"How TO BOAST A GOOSB ALIVB." 

"Take a goose, or a duck, or some such lively creature 
(but a goose is best of all for such purpose), pull off all her 
feathers, only the head and neck must be spared, then make 
a fire round about her, not too close to her, that the smoke 
do not choke her, and that the fire may not bum her too 
soon ; nor too far off, that she may not escape fire : within 
the circle of the fire let there be set small cups and pots 
full of water wherein salt and honey are mingled, and let 
there be set also chargers full of sodden apples, cut into 
small pieces in the dish. The goose must be all larded and 
basted over with butter, to make her the more fit to be 
eaten, and may roast the better : put then fire about her, 
but do not make too much haste, when you see her 
beginning to roast ; for by walking about, and flying here 
and there, being cooped in by the fire that stops her way 
out, the unwearied goose is kept in ;* she will fall to drink 
the water to quench her thirst, and cool her hearty and all 

• 

* This oook of a gooM^ or goose of a cook, whiclieyer it maj he, strugely 
remindB iu of the Doctoi's own intense and enthnaiastio biutle among tlie 
bntter'boats. We fancy yre see him, and not the goose, " walking about, 
and flying here and there, being cooped in by the fire.'* By this time^ vt 
should suppose^ he must be about '* roasted enough.** 
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her body, and the apple-sauce will make her dung, and 
cleanse and empty her. And when she roasteth, and 
consumes inwardly, always wet her head and heart with a 
wet sponge ; and when you see her giddy with running, and 
begin to stumble, her heart wants moisture, and she is 
roasted enough. Take her up, set her before your guests, 
and she will cry as you cut off any part from her, and will 
be almost eaten up before she be dead. It is mighty 
pleasant to behold ! ! ! See Wecker^a Secrets of Nature, in 
folio, London, 1660, pp. 148, 309." 

The next chapter, or introduction (for we are not within 
forty spits length of the cookery directions yet), is entitled 
" Inyitations to Dinner ; " and commences thus : 

*' In the affairs of the mouth the strictest punctuality is 
indispensable ; — ^the gastronomer ought to be as accurate an 
observer of time as the astronomer — ^the least delay produces 
fatal and irreparable misfortunes." 

It appearing, therefore, that delay is dangerous, as mammas 

say to their daughters on certain occasions, the Doctoz' 

directs that ''the dining-room should be furnished with a 

good-going docL" He then speaks of food "well done 

when it is done,*' which leads to certain learned ^ntences on 

indigestion. The sad disregard of dinner-hours generally 

observed meets with his most serious displeasure and 

rebuke ; but to refuse an invitation to dinner is the capital 

crime, for which there is apparently no capital punishment. 

"Nothing can be more disobliging than a refusal which is 

not grounded on some very strong and unavoidable cause, 

except not coming at the appointed hour ; according to the 

laws of conviviality, a certificate from a sheriff's officer, a 

doctor, or an undertaker, are the only pleas which are 

admissible. The duties which invitation imposes do not 
vn. IV, 22 
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fall only on the persons invited, but^ like all other social 
duties, are reciprocal'* 

If jon should, therefore, fortunately happen to be arrested, 
or hare bad the good luck to firacture a limb, or, if better 
than all, you should hare taken a box in that awful theatre 
at which all must be present once and for ever ; you may be 
pardoned refusing the invitation of some tiresome Mend to 
take a chop ; but there is no other excuse, no other available 
excuse, for absenting yourself; no mental inaptitude will 
save you. Late comers are thus rebuked : 

'' There are some who seldom keep an appointment ; we 
can assure them they as seldom **scape without whipping,' 
and exciting those murmurs which inevitably proceed bx>nx 
the best regulated stomachs — ^when they are empty and 
impatient to be filled.** 

Carving is the next subject of the Doctoi^s care j but he 
resolutely and somewhat vehemently protests against your 
wielding the king of knives at any other table than your 
own : thus for ever excluding an author from the luxuries of 
table-anatomy. After ^ving an erudite passage from the 
'^Almanach des Gourmands," the Doctor wanders into 
anecdote, and becomes facetious after the following recipe : 

"I once heard a gentle hint on this subject given to a 
blue mould fancier, who, by looking too long at a Stilton 
cheese, was at last completely overcome by his eye exciting 
his appetite, till it became quite ungovernable, and un- 
conscious of eveiything but the mity object of his contempla- 
tion, he began to pick out, in no small portions^ the primest 
parts his eye could select from the centre of the cheese.*' 

The good natured founder of the feast, highly amused at 
the ecstacies each morsel created in its passage over the 
palate of the enraptured gourmand, thus encouraged the 
perseverance of his guest — " Cut away, my dear sir, use no 
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ceremony, I pray ; — I hope you will pick out all the best of 
my cheese— the rind and the rotten will do veiy well for my 
wife and family ! *' 

There is something so serene and simple in the above 
little story, that we recommend it to persons after dinner in 
preference to those highly seasoned and spicy jests which 
Mr. Joseph Miller has potted for the use of posterity. The 
next introduction contains '' Friendly Advice to Cooks and 
other servants ; " but we cannot help thinking that Dr. 
Swift has in some degree forestalled our own good Doctor in 
this department of literature, although perhaps Dr. Kitchener 
is the most sober of counsellors. The following, to be sure, 
is a little suspicious. "Enter into all their plans of economy, 
and endeavour to make the most of everything as well for 
your own honour as your master's profit." This, without 
the note, would be unexceptionable ; but the Doctor quotes 
from Dr. Trusler (all the Doctor's are redolent of servants) 
as follows : — " I am persuaded that no servant ever aaved 
her master sixpence but she found it in the end of her own 
pocket.'' — ^"Have the dust removed," says Dr. Kitchener, 
" regularly every fortnight ! " — What dust 1 — Not that, we 
trust, which people are often entreated to come down with. 
The accumulation of soot has its dire evils : for '' many 
good dinners have been spoiled, and many houses burned 
down, by the soot falling." Thus the Doctor, very properly, 
puts the greater evil first, ** Give notice to your employers 
when the contents of your coal cellar are diminMed to a 
chaldron." IHmmiahed/ we should be glad to hear when 
our cellars had increased to this stocL There is no hope, 
then, for those chamber-gentlemen who firitter away their 
lives by sack or bushel ! Dr. Kitchener is rather abstruse 
and particular in another of his directions : — " The hest rule 
for marketing is to pay ready money for everything'' This is 
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a good rule with the elect ; — ^but, is there no luzuiy in a 
baker's billf Are butchers' reckonings nothing? Is there 
no virtue in a milk-tally f We cannot help thinking that 
tick was a great invention, and gives many a man a dinner 
that would otherwise go unfed. 

The chapter on weights and measures is short, but deeply- 
interesting and intense. There is an episode upon trough 
nutmeg-ffratert that would do the water-gruel generation 
good to hear. 

And now the book begins to hoU, The reader is told that 
meat takes twenty minutes to the pound ; and that block- 
tin saucepans are the best. We can fish out little else, 
except a long and rather skilful calculation of the manner in 
which meat jockeys itself and reduces its weight in the 
cooking. Buckle and Sam Chifihey are nothing to " a leg of 
mutton with the shank bone taken out ; " and it perhaps 
might not be amiss if the Newmarket profession were to 
consider how far it would be practicable to substitute the 
cauldron for the blanket^ and thus reduce by steam. We 
should suppose a yoimg gentleman, with half-an-hour's 
boiling, would ride somewhere about feather-weight. 

Baking is dismissed in a page and a half. We are sorry 
to find that some joints, when fallen into poverty and decay, 
are quite unworthy of credit. "When baking a joint of 
poor meat I have seen it (what ?) start from the bone, and 
shrivel up scarcely to he believed,** 

Roasting is the next object of Dr. Kitchener's anxious 
care ; and if this chapter be generally read, we shall not be 
siuprised to see people in future roasting their meat before 
their doors and in their areas : for the Doctor says — 

" Roasting should he done in the open air, to ventilate the 
meat from its own fumes, and by the radiant heat of a clear 
glowing fire, — otherwise it is in fact baked — the machines 
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the economical grate-makerB call roasters, are, in plain 
English, oyen&" 

The Doctor then proceeds, not being content with telling 
you how to cook your victual^ to advise carefully as to the 
best method of cooking the /re. *' The fire that is but just 
sufficient to receive the noble sirloin will parch up a lighter 
joint ; " which is plainly a translation into the cook's own 
particular language of ''temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb." The chapter does not conclude without observing 
that '' evexybody knows the advantage of slow hailing — ^ow 
roasting is equally important'* This is an axiom. 

Frying is a very graceful and lively species of cooking, 
though yielding perhaps in its vivacity and music to boiling 
— ^but of this more anon. We are sorry to find the Doctor 
endeavouring to take away from the originality of frying, 
classing it unkindly with the inferior sorts of boiUng — 
calling it, in fact, the mere corpulence of boiling. 

** A fiying-pan should be about four inches deep, with a 
perfectly flat and thick bottom, twelve inches long, and 
nine broad, with perpendicular sides, and must be half 
filled with fat : good frying is, in fact, boiling in fat To 
make sure that the pan is quite dean, rub a little fat over 
it, and then make it warm, and rub it with a clean cloth." 

Broiling follows. We really begin to be enacting this 
sort of cookeiy ourselves, from the vigour and spirit with 
which we have rushed along in the company of Dr. Kitchener. 
Broiling is the poetry of cooking. The lyre-like shape of 
the instrument on which it was performed, and the brisk and 
pleasant sounds that arise momentarily, are rather musical 
than culinary. We are transported, at the thought, to that 
golden gridiron in the Beef Steak Club, which seems to 
confine the white cook in his burning cage, which generates 
wit^ whim, and song, for hours together, and pleasantly 
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blendB the fanciful and the substantial in one laughing and 
robust harmony. 

The Doctor is profound on the subject of vegetables^ and 
when we consider the importance of it, we are not surprised 
to hear him earnestly exclaim, ^^ I should as soon think of 
roasting an animal alive, as of boiling a vegetable after it is 
dead.** No one will question that the one is quite as 
pardonable as the other. Our readers cannot be too 
particular in looking to their brocoli and potatoes. " This 
branch of cookery requires the most vigilant attention. 
If vegetables are a minute or two too long over the fire, 
they lose all their beauty and flavour. If not thoroughly 
boiled tender, they are tremendously indigestible, and much 
more troublesome during their residence in the stomach 
than underdone meats." 

We pass over the rudiments of dressing fish, and of 
compoimding broths and soups, except with remarking, that 
a turbot is said to be better for not being fresh, and that 
" lean juicy beef, mutton, or veal form the basis of broth.** 

Gravies and sauces are not neglected. The Doctor writes 
— " However ' les pompeuses Bagatelles de la cuisine 
masqu6e,' may tickle the fancy of demi connoisseurs, who, 
leaving the substance to pursue the shadow, prefer won- 
derful and whimsical metamorphoses, and things extravar 
gantly expensive, to those which are intrinsically excellent 
— in whose mouth, mutton can hardly hope for a welcome 
unless accompanied by venison sauce— or a rabbit any 
chance for a race down the red lane, without assuming the 
form of a frog or spider— or pork without being either 
* goosified * or ' lambified,' and game and poultry in the 
shape of crawfish or hedgehogs. 

"These travesties rather show the patience than the 
science of the cook, — and the bad taste of those who prefer 
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Buch baby tricks to old English nourishing and substantial 
plain cookeiy. We oould have made this the biggest book 
with half the trouble it has taken me to make it the best ; 
— concentration and perspicuity have been my aim." 

We do not know what the Doctor understands as '^ a big 
book ; " but to our notions (and we are experienced in the 
weights and measures of printed works) the Cook's Oracle 
is a tolerably huge and Gog-like production. We should 
have been glad to have had a calculation of what the manu- 
script lost in the printing. In truth a comparative scale 
of the wasting of meat and prose during the cooking would 
be no uninteresting performance. For our parts, we can 
only remark from experience, that these our articles in the 
London Magazine boil up like spinage. We fancy, when 
written, that we haye a heap of leaves fit to feed thirty 
columns ; and they absolutely and alarmingly shrink up to 
a page or two when dressed by the compositor. 

The romantic fisuicy of cooks ia thus restrained : 

^ The imagination of most cooks is so incessantly on the 
hunt for a relish, that they seem to think they cannot 
make sauce sufficiently savouiy, without putting into it 
eveiything that ever was eaten; and supposing every 
addition must be an- improvement, they frequently over- 
power the natural flavour of their plain sauces, by 
overloading them with salt jind spices, ^ : — but, re- 
member, these will be deteriorated by any addition, save 
only just salt enough to awaken the palate — ^the lover of 
'piquance' and compound flavours may have recourse to 
{he ' Magazine of Taste.' " 

Again 

''Why have dove and allBpioe,--or mace and nutmegs 
in the same sauce Y— or maijoram, — ^thyme,-^aDd savory f-~ 
or onions, — Sleeks — eschallots — and garlickt t>B,e will veiy 
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well supply the plaoe of the other, — and the frugal oook 
may save something considerable by attending to this to 
the advantage of her employers, and her own time and 
(rouble. — ^You might as well, to make soup, order one 
quart of water from the Thames, another from the New 
River, a third from Hampstead, and a fourth frt>m Chelsea^ 
with a certain portion of spring and rain water." 

The Doctor himself however, in spite of his coirection 
of the cooks, is not entirely free frt>m the &ncifuL When 
you have opened a bottle of catsup, he says, '' use only the 
best superfine velvet taper corks." This is drawing a cork 
with the hand of a poet. 

And now, will the reader believe it ? The work commences 
afresh I After all our labour, — after all our travelling 
through boiling, broiling, roasting, (fee., we find that we have 
the whole to go over again. To our utter dismay, p. 142 
begins anew with — boiling / It is little comfort to us thai- 
joints and cuttings come in for their distinct treatment : 
we seem to have made no way, and sit down with as much 
despair as a young school-girl, who, after three quarters 
of a yearns dancing, is put back to the Scotch step. Beef 
has been spoken of before ; but we have not at all made up 
our minds on the following subject : — 

''Obs. — ^In Mrs. Mason's Ladies' Assistant this joint is 
called haunch-bone; in Henderson's Cookeiy, edge-bone; 
in Domestic Management, aitch-bone ; in Beynolds' Cookeiy, 
ische-bone; in Mrs. Lydia Fisher's Prudent Housewife, 
ach-bone ; in Mrs. Mover's Cookeiy, hook-bona We have 
also seen it spelt each-bone, and ridge-bone, and we have 
aLsO heard it called natch-bone.*' 

Of '' half a calf's head " Dr. Kitchener says, slily enough, 
if you like it full-dressed score it superficially; beat up the 
yolk of an egg, and rub it over the head with a feather; 
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powder it, &o. Such a calfs head as this, bo fdU-dressedy 
might be company for the best nobleman's ditto in the land. 

It is quite impossible for us to accompany Dr. Kitchener 
regularly through '' roasting, frying, yegetables," &o., as we 
are by no means sure that our readers would sanction the 
encore. We shall pick a bit here and a bit there, from the 
Doctor's dainty larder ; and take care to choose, as the 
English do with a French bill of fare, &om those niceties 
which are noyeltie& 

''A pig," observes the Doctor, as though he were speaking 
of any other dull, obstinate personage, '' is a veiy troublesome 
subject to roast. Most persons have them baked: send a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and beg the baker to haste 
it well." The following occurs to us to be as difficult a 
direction to fulfil as any of Sir Thomas Parkin's wrestling 
instructions : '' Lay your pig back to back in the dish, with 
one half of the head on each side, and the ears one at each 
end, which you must take care to make nice and crisp, or 
you will get scolded, as the good man was who brought his 
wife a pig with one ear." The point at the end is like the 
point of a spit Again : ^' A sucking pig, like a young child, 
must not be left for an instant 1 " Never was such a£fection 
manifested before for this little interesting and persecuted 
tribe. 

If Izaak Walton be the greatest of writers on the catching 
of fish. Dr. Kitchener is, beyond doubt, triumphant over all 
who have written upon the dressing of them. The Doctor 
dwells upon "the fine pale red rose colour" of pickled 
salmon, till you doubt whether he is not admiring a carna- 
tion. " Cod's skull " becomes flowery and attractive ; and 
fine "silver eels," when "stewed Wiggig's way," swim in 
beauty as well as butter. The Doctor points out the best 
method of killing this perversely living fish, observing, very 
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justly, ^that the human executioner does certain criminals 
the fitvour to hanig them before he breaks them on the 
wheel" 

Of sahnon the Doctor rather quaintlj and potmgljf ob- 
serveSy ''the tMnnett part of the fish is the fattest If you 
have any left, put it into a pie-dish, and cover it/* eta The 
direction is conditional, we perceiva 

''Remember to choose your lobsters * heavy and lively.* "* 
— " Motion," says the Doctor, " is the index of their fresh- 
ness." 

Upon Oysters, Dr. Kitchener is eloquent indeed. He is|, 
as it were, " native here, and to the manner bom." 

" The true lover of an oyster will have some regard for the 
feelings of his little favourite, and will never abandon it to 
the mercy of a bungling operator, — but will open it himself, 
and contrive to detach the fish from the shell so dexterously, 
that the oyster is hardly conscious he has been ejected from 
his lodging, till he feels the teeth of the piscivorous gourmand 
tickling him to death." 

Who would not be an oyster to be thus surprised, to be 
thus pleasingly ejected from its tenement of mother of pearl, 
to be thus tickled to death ? When we are placed in our 
shell, we should have no objection to be astonished with a 
similar delicate and titillating opening 1 

Giblet soup requires to be eaten with the fingers. We were 
not aware that these handy instruments could be used suc- 
cessfully in the devouring of gravies and soups. 

'* N.R This is rather a family dish than a company one ; 
the bones cannot be well picked without the help of a live 
pincers. Since Tom Coiyat introduced forks, a.d. 1642, it has 
not been the fashion to put 'pickers and stealers * into soup." 

After giving a most elaborate recipe for mock-turtle soup, 
he proceeds — 
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^This soup was eaten by the committee of tafite with 
unanimous applause, and they pronounced it a very satis- 
factory substitute for 'the far fetcht and dear bought* 
turtle ; which itself is indebted for its title of ' sovereign of 
savouriness ' to the rich soup with which it is siUTounded ; 
without its paraphernalia of double relishes, a 'starved-turtle' 
Las not more intrinsic sapidity than a fatted calf.** 

And a little further on he observes — 

"Ob& — This is a delicious soup, within the reach of 
those 'who eat to live;* but if it had been composed 
expressly for those * who only live to eat,' I do not know 
how it could have been made more agreeable ; as it is, the 
lover of good eating will ' wish his throat a mile long, and 
every inch of it palate.* '* 

Our readers will pant to have ** Mr. Michael Kelly's sauce 
for boiled tripe, calTs-head, or cow-heeL" It is this : — 

''Garlick vinegar, a tablespoonful; of mustard, brown sugar, 
and black pepper, a teaspoonful each ; stirred into half a pint 
of oiled melted butter.*' 

Gad-a-mercy, what a gullet must be in the possession of 
Mr. Michael Kelly 1 

We think the following almost a superfluous direction to 
cooks : — ** Take your chops out of the frying-pan,*' p. 324 ; 
but then he tells you in another place, " to put your tongue 
into plenty of cold water ; " p. 156, which makes all even 
Again. 

After ^ving ample directions for the making of essence of 
anchovy, the Doctor rather damps our ardour for entering 
upon it, by the following observations : " Mem. — Tou cannot 
make etaence of anckovy halfio cheap as pou can buy it.** 

The following passage \a rather too dose an imitation of 
one of the puff directions in the " Critic : ** 

'' To a pint of the cleanest and strongest rectified spirit^ 
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(sold by RickardSy Piooadillj,) add two drachms and a half of 
the sweet oil of orange peel, (sold by Stewart, No, 1 1, Old 
Broad-street, near the Bank,) shake it up, etc." 

"Obs. — ^We do not offer this receipt as a rival to Mr. 
Johnson's curagoa ; it is only proposed as an humble substi- 
tute for that incomparable liqueur." 

The Doctor proceeds to luxuriate upon made dishes, etc. ; 
in the course of which he says, " The sirloin of beef I divide 
into three parts : I first have it nicely honed /" This is rather 
a suspicious way of having it at alL Mrs. Philip's Irish 
stew has all the fascination of her country-women. In 
treating of shin of beef, the Doctor gives us a proverb which 
we never remember to have heard before. 

" Of all the fowls of the air, commend me to the shin of 
beef : for there's marrow for the master, meat for the mistress, 
gristles for the servants, and bones for the dogs." 

On pounded cheese the Doctor writes, " the piquancy of 
this htUtery-caaeotu relish," eta Is not this a little overcUme f 
The passage, however, on the fiying of eggs makes up for alL 

" Be sure the frying-pan is quite clean ; when the fat is 
hot, break two or three eggs into it ; do not turn them, but, 
while they are frying, keep pouring some of the fat over 
them with a spoon : when the yolk just begins to look white, 
which it will be in about a couple of minutes, they are done 
enough ; if they are done nicely, they will look as white and 
delicate as i£ they had been poached ; take them up with a 
tin slice, drain the fat from them, trim them neatly, and send 
them up with the bacon round them." 

" The beauty of a poached egg is for the yolk to be seen 
blushing through the white, which should only be just suffi- 
ciently hardened to form a transparent veil for the egg." 

So much for the Cook's Oracle. The style is a piquant 
sauce to the solid food of the instructions ; and we never 
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recollect reading sentences that relished so savourilj. The 
Doctor appears to haye written his work upon the back of a 
dripping-pan, with the point of his spit, so yeiy cooklike 
does he dish up his remarks. If we were to be cast away 
upon a desert island, and could only carry one book ashore, 
we should take care to secure the Cook*s Grade ; for let 
yictuals be ever so scarce, there are pages in that erudite 
book that are, as Congreve's Jeremy says, " a feast for an 
emperor." Who could starve with such a larder of reading ? 



THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 



Summer is gone on swallows' wings. 

And Earth has buried all her flowers : 

No more the lark, — ^the linnet — sings, 

But Silence sits in faded bowers. 

There is a shadow on the plain 

Of Winter ere he comes again, — 

There is in woods a solemn sound 

Of hollow warnings whisper'd round, 

As Echo in her deep recess 

For once had tum*d a prophetess. 

Shuddering Autumn stops to list. 

And breathes his fear in sudden sighs, 

With clouded face, and hazel eyes 

That quench themselveSy and hide in mist 

Yes, Summcr*s gone like pageant bright ; 
Its glorious days of golden light 
Are gone — the mimic suns that quiver. 
Then melt in Time's dark-flowing river. 
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Gone the sweetlj-soented breeae 

That spoke in music to the trees ; 

Gone — ^for damp and chilly breath. 

As if fresh blown o*er marble seas, 

Or newly from the lungs of Death. 

Gone its yirgin roses* blushes, 

Warm as when Aurora rushes 

Freshly from the god*s embrace, 

With all her shame upon her face. 

Old Time hath laid them in the mould ; 

Sure he is blind as well as old, 

Whose hand relentless never spares 

Young cheeks so beauty-bright as theirs ! 

Gone are the flame-eyed lovers now 

From where so blushing-blest they tarried 

Under the hawthom^s blossom-boughi 

Gone j for Day and Night are married. 

All the light of love is fled : — 

Alas i that negro breasts should hide 

The lips that were so rosy red. 

At morning and at even-tide ! 

Delightful Summer ! then adieu 
Till thou shalt visit us anew : 
But who without regretful sigh 
Can say, adieu, and see thee fly 1 
Not he that e'er hath felt thy pow'r. 
His joy expanding like a flow'r, 
That Cometh after rain and snow, 
Looks up at heaven, and learns to glow :*^ 
Not he that fled from Babel-strife 
To the green sabbath-land of life. 
To dodge dull Care 'mid cluster'd trees, 
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And cool his forehead in the breeze, — 
Whose spirit, weary-worn perchance, 
Shook from its wings a weight of grief, 
And perch'd upon an aspen leaf, 
For every breath to make it dance. 

Farewell I— on wings of sombre stain^ 
That blacken in the last blue skies. 
Thou fly'st ; but thou wilt come again 
On the gay wings of butterflies. 
Spring at thy approach will sprout 
Her new Corinthian beauties out, 
Leaf-woven homes, where twitter- words 
Will grow to songs, and eggs to birds ; 
Ambitious buds shall swell to flowers, 
And April smiles to sunny hours. 
Bright days shall be, and gentle nights 
FuU of soft breath and echo-lights, 
As if the god of sun-time kept 
His eyes half-open while he slept. 
Eoses shall be where roses were, 
Not shadows, but reality ; 
As if they never perished there. 
But slept in immortality : 
Nature shall thrill with new delight, 
And Time's relumined river run 
Warm as yoimg blood, and dazzling bright, 
As if its source were in the sun ! 

But say, hath Winter then no charms t 
Is there no joy, no gladness warms 
His aged heart t no happy wiles 
To cheat the hoary one to smiles 1 
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Onward he oomes — ^the cruel North 
Pours his furious whirlwind forth 
Before him — and we breathe the breath 
Of faznish'd bears that howl to deatL 
Onward he comes from rocks that blanch 
0*er solid streams that never flow : 
His tears all ice, his locks all snow, 
Just crept from some huge avalanche — 
A thing half-breathing and half-warm, 
As if one spark began to glow 
Within some statue*s marble form, 
Or pilgrim stiffened in the storm. 
Oh ! will not Mirth*s light arrows fail 
To pierce that frozen coat of mail 9 
Oh ! will not joy but strive in vain 
To light up those glazed eyes again 1 

No ! take him in, and blaze the oak, 
And pour the wine, and warm the ale ; 
His sides shall shake to many a joke. 
His tongue shall thaw in many a tale, 
His eyes grow bright, his heart be gay. 
And even his palsy charmed away. 
What heeds he then the boisterous shout 
Of angry winds that scold without^ 
Like shrewish wives at tavern door 1 
What heeds he then the wild uproar 
Of billows bursting on the shore f 
In dashing waves, in howling breeze. 
There is a music that can charm him ; 
When safe, and shelter'd, and at ease, 
He hears the storm that cannot harm him* 
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Bat hark I those shouts ! that sudden din 
Of little hearts that laugh within. 
Oh t take him where the joungsters play. 
And he will grow aa young as thej 1 
They come 1 they come 1 each blue-eyed Sport, 
The Twelfth-Night King and all his court— 
'Tis Mirth fresh crown'd with misletoe 1 
Music with her merry fiddles, 
Joy " on light fantastic toe/' 
Wit with all his jests and riddles, 
Singing and dancing as they go. 
And Love, young Love, among the rest, 
A welcome— nor unbidden guest 



But still for Simimer dost thou grieve f 
Then read our Poets — ^they shall weave 
A garden of green fancies BtUl, 
Where thy wish may rove at wilL 
They have kept for after-treats 
The essences of summer sweets, 
And echoes of its songs that wind 
In endless music through the mind : 
They have stamp'd in visible traces 
The " thoughts that breathe,*' in words that shim 
The flights of soul in sunny places — 
To greet and company with thine. 
These shall wing thee on to flow'ra — 
The past or future, that shall seem 
All the brighter in thy dream 
For blowing in such desert hours. 
The summer never shines so bright 
As thought-of in a winter^s night ; 
And the sweetest loveliest rose 
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Is in tho bud before it blows ; 

The dear one of the lovei^s heart 

Ib painted to his longing eyea^ 

In charms she ne*er can realise — 

But when she turns again to part 

Dream thou then, and bind thy brow 

With wreath of fancy roses now, 

And drink of Summer in the cup 

Where the Muse hath mix'd it up ; 

The *' dance, and song, and sun-burnt mirth,' 

With the warm nectar of the earth : 

Drink ! 'twill glow in every vein, 

And thou shalt dream the winter through : 

Then waken to the sun agun, 

And find thy Summer Vision true I 



A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY FROM ISLINGTON 
TO WATERLOO BRIDGE, IN MARCH, 1821. 

** The fon of Oomelins bIiaU make his own legs hie eompanee ; with' 
thoie he shall measure oontinentB, islands, capes, h^ys, steaiti^ and 
isthmuses.'* — Memoirt ofMartiwu Senblenu, 

'*1 SHOULD veiy much like to trayel/' said a young 
cockney, with his feet on the fender. Tiondon is a vast 
place j but the world is ten times bigger, and no doubt a 
many strange things are to be seen in it" 

'* And pray, young man,** said an old gentleman, whom 
he called the philosopher, ''pray, are you so familiar with 
the features of your own country ; are you so well acquainted 
with its men and manners, that you must go out of it for 
matter of investigation and speculation f " 
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^As ftr men/' repHed the cockney, ^'we may see them 
any where. Pve seen Cribb and Spring, and the hat good 
(mes that ever peeFd ; and as for manners, I learned them at 
the dancing-schooL I have not been all over England, to be 
sure, like my fathei^s riders; but Tve been to Maigate, 
Brighton, and Moulsey Hurst ; so that what I have not seen 
by sack I have seen by sample. Besides, London is the 
yery focus of England ; and sure I am, that I know it from 
Wapping to Hyde Park Comer, and have seen all that is 
instructive in it. Tve been up the Monument, and down 
St. Paul*8, over the Bridges, and under the TunneL Pve 
seen the King and Court, Mrs. Salmon's royal waxwork too, 
and the wild beasts at Exeter 'Change ; — I've seen Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden play-houses, besides the Houses of 
Lords and Commons — ^the Soho Bazaar, and both Bartlemy 
Fair and the Brighton Pavilion. I never misled a Lord 
Mayor's show, nor anything that is worth seeing; and 
I know by sight Lord Castlereagh, Jack Ketch, Sir William 
Curtis, BiUy Waters, and many other public and dis- 
tinguished characters." 

" If you have seen no more than you say," said the phi- 
losopher, ''you have seen a great deal more than is English ; 
and if you only wish to study mankind, it is at least a reason 
against your leaving the country. England has, to be sure, 
its national character ; but it gives birth to many mongrels, 
who belong rather to the Spanish, Dutch, or other breeds : 
there are foreigners bom here, as well as others who visit us ; 
and why should we go abroad to study them, when we have 
them all in epitome at homel Different nations, like 
different men, are only compounds of the same ingredients^ 
but in different proportions. We shall find knaves and 
honest men in every state, and a large proportion of fools 
and dunces in them alL We shall find every where the 
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same paauons, the same Tirtues and yioes, but altered in 
their proportions bj the influences of education, lawsi^ and 
religion; which in some parts tend to improve, and, in 
others, to perrert the common nature of mankind. 

'' It is in their civil and religious institutions that we are to 
look for the grand causes effecting those distinctions which 
constitute national character ; but before we go to investi- 
gate them, we should at least understand a little of our own.** 

"Pshaw !" said the cockney, who began to grow tired of 
this harangue ; ^ there are sights to be seen abroad which 
can*t be brought over here, and as for men being the same all 
the world over, it's all my eye, — a'nt there the Hottentots 
that have noses like your pug's, and heads as black and 
woolly as my poodle's I A'nt the Frenchmen aU skinny, and 
haven't the Spaniards large whiskers ? There are the Pata- 
gonians, too, that are as big as the Irish giant^ and Laplanders 
no bigger than Miss What's-her-name, the dwarf? 

" Pshaw," said the philosopher, in his turn ; ^ all these are 
minor distinctions, and shrink, as it were, to nothing when 
compared with the immeasurable distances between the 
minds of men : whether I be Englishman or Hottentot, a 
Laplander or a Patagonian, — 

If I could stretch from pole to pole, 

And grasp the ocean in a span, 
I most be measured by my soul : 

The mind's the standard of the man. 

"There is, no doubt, a considerable difference between a 
Hottentot's nose and my own, which, as you observe, is a 
fine Roman one, and very like Ceesar's; but there is, I 
flatter myself, a much greater difference between our under- 
standings. The first is only a difference in the conformation of 
matter, but the last is a gradation in mind, which, to speak in 
common language, is the most material matter of the two.** 
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Here the Cockney was quite out of patienoe ; " he did not 
care," he said, ''about mind and matter; and as to the differ- 
ence of men*s minds, why men would differ, but he meant to 
be of his own mind, and the philosopher might be of his," 
and so they parted. 

As I was present at this conyersation, it occurred to me 
that if men were so much alike everywhere, or rather, if 
every soil produced the same varieties, I could see as much 
of them in a walk through the populous streets of London as 
in a hasty journey all over the Continent. Oh ! I will not 
travel, said I, for, in the first place, it's unnecessary ; and 
secondly, I do not feel equal to its fatigues and dangers ; and 
lastly, said I (for we always get to the true reason at last), I 
can't afford it Besides, I had not seen Waterloo Bridge ; 
and we ought to see our own bridges, before we go to see the 
bridges of others. A traveller, said I, should have all his 
wits about him, and so will L He should let nothing escape 
him, no more will I. He should extract reflections out of a 
cabbage stump, like sun-beams squeezed out of cucumbers ; 
so will I, if I can ; and he should converse with every and 
any one, even a fish-woman. Perhaps I will, and perhaps I 
wiU not, said I. Who knows but I may make a senti- 
mental journey, as good as Sterne's ; but at any rate I can 
write it, and send it to the London Magazine. 

I had hardly left the threshold of my door, ere I met, as I 
thought, with an adventure. I had just reached that ancient 
and grotesque house which is said to have been a summer 
seat of Queen Elizabeth, though now in the centre of the 
village, or rather town of Islington, when I observed that the 
steps which led down to the door, had become the seat, or 
rather the couch of an unfortunate female. She had, like 
Sterne's Maria, her dog, and her pipe, and like her, too, she was 
evidently beside herself. " Poor unfortunate and interesting 
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Mariay** said I, as she came into my mind, exactly as Sterne had 
drawn her. I had touched a string — at the name of Maria^ the 
female for the first time raised her head, and I caught aglanoe 
at her uncommon countenance. The rose had not fled from 
it, nor the bloom, for this was damson, and that was damask ; 
there was a fixedness in her gaze, and although she quickly 
turned her head away, she could not hide from me that she had 
a drop in her eya ^ It won't do," said I, shaking my head, 
''Maria found Sterne's handkerchief, and washed it with teazsy 
and dried it in her bosom ; but if I lose mine here, it's ten 
to one if I see it again ; and if this Maria should wet it with 
her eyes, methinks it would dry best again at her no8& 
There is nothing to sympathise with in her bewilderment — 
she's rather bewitched than bewitching — she's a dry sub- 
ject," and so I left her My eyes, however, were full chaiged 
with the tears, and my bosom with the sighs, which I had 
expected to mingle with those of the supposed unfortunate. 
Some sentimentalists would have vented them upon the first 
dead dog or lame chicken they might meet with, but I held 
them too valuable to be wasted upon such objects. I bate 
the weeping-willow set^ who will ciy over their pug dogs and 
canaries, till they have no tears to spare for the real children 
of misfortune and miseiy ; but sensibility is too scarce, and 
too valuable, not to be often imitated ; and these, therefore^ 
are the ways in which they advertise their counterfeit drops. 
They should be pimished like any other impostors, and they 
might be made of some use to society at the same time ; for 
as other convicts are set to beat hemp, and pick oakum, so 
I would set these to perform funerals, and to chop onions. 
These reflections, and the incidents which gave rise to them, 
I resolved to treasure up, for they would perhaps have their 
use in some part of my journey. 

They will warn me against being too sentimental, said L 
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In the fii^t place it is ridiculous ; secondly, it's useless ; and 
lastly, it's inconyenient : for I just recollect that there's a 
Tcry large hole in my pocket handkerchiefl These reflections 
brought me into Colebrook Bow^ or rather into a heap of 
mud that stood at the end of it, for street reveries are very 
subject to such sudden terminations. They say that 
Englishmen have a rusticity about them that only rubs off 
by a little trayel ; but that must certainly be erroneous, for 
I had hardly gone a quarter of a mile, ere I lost, in the 
mudding of my booti^ the little all of polish that I wore 
about ma Barring the first agony of mortification, I bore 
it, however, with uncommon fortitude, for I knew that 
travellers must expect to meet> as I did, with sad and 
serious accidenta There passed however a yotmg gentleman 
in veiy tight troUer-ocueB, but whilst his feet gave evident 
signs of sufferings I observed that his countenance was calm, 
vacant, and stoicaL Pshaw I said I, if he can bear his 
pinches so well, I may surely put up with my splashes ; this 
pain of mine exists only in imagination, whereas his poor 
feet^ like Shakspeare's stricken deer, ^distend their leathern 
coats almost to bursting." What a felicity there is in a 
happy application of words! I was so pleased with the 
resemblance which I had discovered between the foot of a 
dandy and a stricken deer, that I quite foigot my vexation, 
and its cause. I found, as I thought, that I had a genius for 
apt quotations, and resolved not to be sparing of them ; they 
would give to my travels an air of great learning; and if 
learning be better than riches, there would be no more harm 
in showing it thus than in pulling out a laige purse, as some 
do, to give a poor beggar a halfpenny. 

''Give a poor beggar a hal^nny," said a man, as if he 
had heard and echoed the last part of my thought. 

Tha atj Road was excessively dirly, but ba had swept 
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a cleaner paaaage over it^ and aa I trod aoroaB his little trade 
of Terra Firma, I dropped the merited coin into his hat^ for I 
saw he had only half-a-orown in it ^ Thank yonr honour/* 
Baid he, looking fiill in my fooe, and then looking down upon 
my bootSy he thanked me again, and still more emf^ticaU j. 
'Tt is yeiy true/* eaid I, entering into his feeling — ''it's 
very tnie — and if I too had looked upon my boote^ yoa 
probably had not had it." 

He thought^ no doubt, with certain philoflophets^ that 
man's main-spring is selfishness^ and perhi^ he waa not 
quite wrong ; but at all events to decide it^ I resolved to 
watch his customers and analyze his profits. ''A plague 
take the fellow I" said an old gentleman, whom he had 
hunted fifty paces for a hal^nny, ''you ought to be 
reported to the Mendicity Society." He gave it to him, to 
get rid of his importunity, thought L He would have kept 
his hal^nny by walking a little fluter, but he walks veiy 
lame, poor old gentleman, and that perhaps makes him 
pettisL The next halfpenny he got firom a lady, who had 
walked a long way down the road to avail herself of his 
labour. It was rather for her upper leathers than for her 
soul's sake, said I ; and as for that old lady that followed 
her, I can read in his face that she has given him a pocket- 
piece ; but they all go in charity, as it is called, and I have 
learned, by the bye, what to do with a foiged or flash note. 
As nobody else seemed inclined to give him anything^ I 
summed up my calculations : one third had given fi:om 
inconvenience, and one third for convenience, and the rest^ 
or the pocket-piece, was the gift of pure charity. We may 
say of charity, as Hamlet Travestied, does of death — ^that it's 
truly a fine thing to talk of. We all preach it — ^we all praise 
and admire, but when we come to the practice of it, we "leave 
that to men of more learning ; " and are as careful of our 
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peuoe as of our lives, when we find theyVe no chance of 
returning. I had hardly ended these uncharitable reflections, 
when I was obliged to retract and repent them. I had 
begun to read a very conspicuous hand-bill which was posted 
on some palings near Sadler^s Wells, and invited the admirers 
of fisty-cufb to a grand sparring benefit at the Five's Court 
But I had hardly got farther than the noble science of self- 
defence, than it wajs for the most part eclipsed by a new 
hand-bill, fresh from the pole of the bill-sticker; and 
altogether, they then appeared as follows : — ^To the Fancy- 
on such a day-^a Sermon will be preached by such a Bishop 
at such a Church, for the benefit of such a charity — and as a 
little piece of the other bill expressed at the bottom that 
real good ones were expected, I applied it of course to the 
exclusion of pocket-pieces. I had a fr^sh subject besides in 
this piece of waggery of the bill-sticker's, which had afforded 
me no little entertainment Shakspeaie was right, and so 
was the philosopher, in my estimation ; for I saw that what 
they had represented was correct, that certain characters are 
confined to no class, condition, nor country. We may meet 
with dull pedagogues and authors, and with sensible clowns 
and with witty bill-stickers ; and I doubt not that we as 
readily meet with blunt Frenchmen, with shuffling English- 
men, and honest and brave Italians. I met with no other 
incident worth relating or reflecting upon, till I came to a 
public-house near Lady Huntingdon's Chapel, and there I 
met with matter of interest and amusement, inasmuch as it 
involved a question upon national and domestic government 
It was no less than a quarrel between a man and his wife, 
who had just ejected him frt>m his seat in the parlour ; and 
the argument was, not whether he should go there at all, 
but whether he should go there without her permission first 
sought and obtained. There were not wanting auxiliaries 
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and allies upon each side, and there were as many BdvocaJteB 
for the rights of women, as there were supporters of the 
doctrine of the firee will of man. There was, besides, a thizxi 
party, composed chiefly of young persons^ perhaps spinsters 
and bachelors, who by siding, sometimes with one and 
sometimes with the other, seemed inclined to proToke the 
opposing parties to a general combat. It was evident from 
the damour of the females, and from the swearing of the 
men, that the aigument) if such it might be called, would 
never arrive at any legitimate conclusion; and taking 
advantage therefore of a general pause, the effect of ex- 
hausted rage, I was induced to offer my aid as a mediator 
between the two sexes. Now, it so happens, that when 
persons are angry or ridiculous, they like to make parties of 
all the spectators ; and as I had taken no part in the fray, 
but had been strictly neutral, the proposal was generally 
agreed to ; especially as I had the appearance of one of the 
meek among men« Getting therefore upon one of the 
benches, I stretched forth my hand, and proceeded as 
follows : — 

'' Ladies and gentlemen, the question which you have 
referred to me is one of the greatest importance, not only 
to me, but to you, — ^not only to you, but to all the world. 

^It requires to know which of the sexes was bom for 
dominion — ^whether woman should rule ('or man should be 
ruled,' said an Irishman). It not only questions whether 
wife should rule husband, or husband rule wife— but also if 
Queens should ascend the throne, or if Kings should sit 
upon it ; for whichever may be imfit to command a fitmily 
must be equally unqualified to rule a nation." The con- 
clusion of this sentence was followed by shouts of applause 
from both parties, each applying to the other the unfitness 
to which I alluded. '*I^" said I, <'we may judge from a 
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r law which oxists and has existed, I should say that the si »fter 

: sex are unqualified for the thrones, from which by that Terj 

law thejb stand excluded." Here I was obliged to bow to 

[ the applause of my male hearers, and also to the ladins, in 

order to avoid the force of a flying patten. 

^But there is one drcumstance," I oontmued, ''and it 
certainly goes strongly against such a conclusion ; — ^I mean 
that in that instance the men were the law makers." Here 
again I had to bow to the ladies, and duck to the gentle- 
mea '' I will say, moreover, that if we refer to the histoiy 
of a nation where that law was unknown, we shall find that 
the reigns of two thirds of her Queens have been happy and 
glorioua (Loud applause from the females.) 

" This fact, however, goes no further in support of this side 
of the question, than the Salic law on the other ; for allo*inng 
that the sway of those Queens was so sweet and splendid, yet 
we must remember, that they governed by their ministers, 
and conquered by their generals and admirala (Cheers frx)m 
the men.) If we trace still further back in history, even 
unto the days of Saul and David, and if we find a frequent 
mention of Kings, and of their being anointed, what then 
shall we say of this question, if we find in the whole course 
of that history, no instance of an anointed Queen I (Hisses 
and groans from the ladies.) If such be the fact, what shall 
we infer frx>m it, but that there were no priestesses? 
(Shouts and laughter from the ladies.) But why had they 
no priestesses ? I must confess that I am unable to answer. 
(Cheers from the males.) I will now consider the other 
branch of the subject ; for although it is evident, that those 
who are unfit to rule families, must be unqualified to rule 
kingdoms, yet it does not follow, therefore, that those who 
are unable to govern kingdoms, are unequal to the lighter 
task of governing a family. There are very many worthy 
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women vhom I should be loth to trust with a soeptre, but 
they sway the domestic rod with vigour and suooesa— (hear ! 
from the men) ; and there are also many men of a difierent 
stamp, of indolent and profligate characters, whoee afiaini 
thrive best, or would thrive better imder the guidance of 
their wives. (Hear! from the women.) We know, too, 
that there are others who have willingly resigned to their 
wives the control of their purse, and the direction of their 
affairs; convinced, by experience, that they were the best 
merchants, the best accountants, and the best orators. 
(Hear, hear I from the ladies.) Upon these grounds we 
may assign the right of dominion to the female sex (screams 
of applause from the women, and groans from the men) ; 
I say, upon these groimds we may assign the right of 
dominion to the female sex (the same tumult repeated); 
I say (said I, raising my voice), I say that upon these 
groans we may assign the right of dominion to the female 
sex, provided that the whole, or greater portion of men, may 
bo supposed idle, profligate, or the most ignorant But I 
must confess, and I do it with all sincerity, that this would 
appear to me to be a most unhandsome, most uncharitable, 
and unjust estimate. (Shouts from the men, and hisses 
from the ladies.) 

''How then shall we decide this great question, seeing 
that the trial by battle is by parliament abolished? It 
may be ruled by precedent, or rather the want of it, that 
the female sex be excluded from the sovereignty and the 
priesthood, but their claims to domestic dominion are as yet 
uncontroverted (cheers from the ladies) ; and as yet imes- 
tablished« (Cheers from the gentlemen.) There only remains, 
in my opinion, a middle course to pursue. 

Let all agree, — ^let none engross the sway, 
Bttt each command by turns, and each obey. 
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Let the lady be paramount in the kitchen and the nursery, 
and absolute in the garrets. Let the gentleman be king in 
his parlour, and emperor in his study ; and as for the drawing- 
room and the garden, let their sway there be divided. Let 
her be a judge in fashions, in noTels, and in all fancy articles ; 
and let him decide on politics, on liquors, and on horseflesh. 
As for all other matters of argiunent, let them be considered 
as drawn battles at draughts ; and finally let each sex con- 
sider itself as bound to the other, by an alliance ofifensive 
and defensive." The conclusion of this my oration was, 
followed by very general cries of applause, which were the 
more gratifying, when I considered the difficulty of pleasing 
all parties in a concern of so niuch interest to each. Nor 
was that my only reward, for I received I know not how 
many invitations to partake of porter, gin, and punch, all of 
which I declined, alleging that I wished to go straightway 
to Waterloo Bridge — at least, as far as it was possible to do 
so by Gray*s Inn Lane, Chancery Lane, and the Strand. I 
had just reached the middle fof Elm Street, when I was 
alarmed by loud and piercing screams, and as a carriage had 
rapidly turned the comer, I feared that some unfortunate 
human being had been run over. There is something in the 
shrill cry of a female in distress, that irresistibly impels, and 
wings one to her succour; I flew up the hill — ^turned the 
comer, and beheld at my feet a poor swine, which was 
screaming under the repeated lashes of a ruffian drover. 
She had sunk down, apparently firom exhaustion, in the 
middle of the kennel, and as she started and kicked under 
the blood-thirsty thong, her struggles and splashings wer 
truly shocking. Aged — and a female— exposed to insult, 
cruelty, and indignity ; her gnmts so like groans, and her 
squeaks so like screams, it was impossible for humanity to 
look on and be passive. I straddled over the unfortunate 
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■ow, and interpoeed my body betwixt her and her tormentor ; 
and had it been at the risk of immolation, my feelings 
oould not have allowed me to shrink from it. I should have 
died a glorious martyr to humanity 1 I protected the inno- 
centy and I did more, for I threatened to chastise her oppressor; 
and I should certainly have done so with his own whip, if I 
could only have wrested it from him. However, I accepted the 
brute*s challenge to fight ; and here I must say, that upon 
any other occasion, I should have deemed it disgraceful and 
ungentlemanly ; but in such a cause, as the champion oi 
humanity, the guardian of the brute creation, I thought it 
not only gentlemanly, but angelic ; and I felt that I was 
quite in my duty when I folded up my new coat^ and con- 
fided it to the care of a decent shopkeeper. We exchanged 
only a few blows^ and if I did not thrash him heartily, he 
owed it to my humanity ; for it was merely from, a reluctance 
to end in blood what I had begun in tears, that I so speedily 
declined the combat. The spectators indeed did not seem to 
enter into my feeling ; but \ibip me the man who would not 
prefer the praise of mercy to the meed of victoiy ! Besides, 
I considered it a sin, a kind of profanation, to mar and dis- 
figure "the human face divine," and one of us at least, 
was handsome. 

I did not however resign the cause and interests of the 
poor sow, but slipping a crown into the hand of the drover, 
I recommended her to his mercy as a man and a Christian : 
'^ coax her,*' said I, '* call her, or run before her, and entice 
her with a cabbage leaf — do anything but whip her so 
cruelly. And now," I continued^ addressing myself to the 
by-standers, amongst whom were some very well dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, " now let me impress one veiy great 
error as regards pig driving. A pig will run this way and 
that, and any way, perhaps, but the right one ; but it is 
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tmoharitable and cruel to attribute to oUtinacy what maj 
only originate in an over anxiety to please. I have seen 
a pig run backward, and forward, and sideways, and if it had 
been possible to run a doaen ways at once, I verily believe it 
would have done it" 

The sow got up, the crowd dispersed, and I pursued my 
journey. It afterwards struck me that I heard at a distance 
the same shrill, humanlike, and persevering screams; but 
it might be fancy, for I believe they will ring in my ears as 
often as I pass the comer of Elm Street, Gray's Inn Lone. 
Gray*s Inn Lane, by the bye, is not, as I conjecture, the 
true name of it ; the ancient appellation must have been 
anything but what it now bears — perhaps Grcaing Lane^ 
because ere it wafthuUt jipon, the cattle used to graze in it. 

Be that lun at thy, there is nothing farther to remark of 
Gray*s Inn of ^-l^ut that it brings one into Holbom. 

Hence, and' through Chancery Lane, I amused myself by 
speculating on the faces of the passengers. It*s a study 
I am very fond o^ and if I am in any way superstitious^ it 
IS in the signs and forebodings of the countenance. Who 
cannot trace in the £Eice of a dandy the circulation of his 
two ideas, — ^his opinion of himself and others; and who 
is there tBat mistakes the keen eye of a genius 9 

But it is Temper that writes the most legible hand in the 
countenance ; and it is easy therefore to distinguish, amongst 
a crowd, the pet lamb of his mother ; the tyrant of his 
family ; and the humble servant of his wife. There's that 
man, said I, looking at a gentleman who was standing on 
the edge of the pavement — ^his curled lip indicates his pride ; 
but I know by the very restlessness of his eye, that he's 
afraid of bailiffa As for that man who has just passed, 
I would not live with such a temper for my board and 
lodging. That lady's mask is handsome ; but I must say 
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with the fox, ''oerebrum non habet;*' and her little giiTa 
doll has more wit in her one eye than she has in two. Mj 
judgments, however, were not always fortunate; the man with 
restless eyes was only looking for his poodle dog : and as the 
cross-looking man went soon afterwards into a cook shop, I 
supposed that he had been rather hungered than ill-natured. 
As for the lady and the child, I don't know whether I set 
them down rightly or not, but in the meantime I wQI 
suppose so, and cling to my study. I was now in the 
Strand, dose to Temple Bar j and from hence td Waterloo 
Bridge, 1 calculated would be the journey of an hour. Who 
is there that can walk along this, or any of the principal 
City streets, without admiring the number of el^;ant diops^ 
and the stOl more elegant and won(|;?fi;]n£^roductions which 
they contain? they are to me the sou^ hintthe greatest 
pleasure, and when time wiU permit me t'from Inspect 
them from the goldsmith's and jeweller's, I to the 

humbler repositories of the tinman and bru .Nay I 

have been caught, and rallied by my aoquaintanc lor looking 
in lovingly at the haberdasher's and millinei'& 

It is not that I am merely smitten with the beauty of 
their articles that I look into them with such admiration and 
delight, but it is because I can there trace an evident and 
progressive improvement in the arts and manufactures of 
my country. ITida affords me a delight in which all ought 
to sympathise, and that calls forth an admiration in which 
all must participate. Whether we examine those paintings 
and prints, which are more strictly termed works of art; 
whether we examine those fabrics which have been produced 
by the most complicated machinery, or those minor artides 
which are the work of the handicraftsman, we shall find that 
there prevails in all a degree of taste which can only be the 
result of a general cultivation of mind. It is this that has 
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led to BO many ingenious inTentions, and has tended abore 
all to promote the general alliance between eleganoe and 
utility ; and when we contemplate the mighty effects of its 
progress hitherto, who can calculate its future attainments t 
Long may it continue its mighty maroh^ to the honour and 
happiness of my countrymen ; and may they, in better days, 
obtain for their industiy and ingenuity thoee rewards which 
hitherto have not kept pace with their merits. May they 
still travel onwards in the path of improTement^ and 
surmounting aU obstacles which a meaner ambition would 
plant in their way, reach that point of excellence and 
perfection to which man in this world may be destined to 
attain ! Here a booksellei^s shop gave a new turn to my 
speculations. We are certainly a reading people, I thought^ 
as I looked in at the window ; but I would fain know if this 
cultivation of the, mind conduces to happiness. I was 
inclined to decide in the affirmative ; for the collection 
before me suggested the names of Shakspeare, Addison, 
Milton, and a host of other authors, linked with a thousand 
delightful reminisoences — ^much must depend upon one's 
course of readings said I, while running over the titles : — A 
Sermon to Sinne — The FooUb Jest Booh — Dialogue of the 
Dead — Life in London — TonUin^e Sea Worthies — The Neuh 
gate Calendar — CaUf$ Letter to the Country — The Kvn^e 
Reply to hie Feople-^^Wordee to the Wgee—Witt^s Chronyhill 
— A New Spelling Book But what have we here I It 
happened very strangely, I might almost say miraculously, 
that I read a solution of my speculation in a book before 
me. It was called The Frayee of Ignorance; and in the two 
grave-looking brown complexioned pages that lay open, I read 
as follows : — 
^Hee was made to bee happye but not learned: for eating 

of the Tree of Knowledge hee was caste out of Paradysei. 

▼ou IV. 2i 
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HjTB was the Vikue of IgnoiBOoe ; bat We bdng been to bee 
learned, and unhappye withaly haTe npght but the Ignaranoe 
of Bliasa Soe we aske not whidi bee the most happye ; but 
which bee the leeste unhappye ; and tml je hee bath leeete 
Paines that hath not moat Bokes. Hee is yonr Berimbize or 
Hampshire manne with a harde Head and a long Siomaoii 
— whioh is a Hogge among Wittes, not a Witte amaqg 
Hogges I and when hee sleepes jou wot not which can gmnte 
loudeste. For why? Hee beares no care on hys Hea^ 
ezoepte hys Hatte, and that hee hath not much care withal 
except arSundajes. One maye rede in hys Yyaage that he 
wots not to write : bat he maketh hys Marke and soe baUi 
one to ten chances against the Gallowes. Hys Haire is 
unkempte ; and so is hys Intellecte ; but betwixt both bee 
saveth a World of Trouble. Hys Head itches : it doth net 
ake. It is as emptye as a drye BowIq; but hys Belly is 
crammede to the fulle — ^for hee is no author. 

You may write him downe a Manne with an Idea : bat 
hee is more blessede than anye with two; for hee hath nonne 
of their feverish Deliriums. How can hys Minde wandere f 

Now look you to your SohoUar. He cryes in hys Teiy 
Birthe, for hee is stryped into his A B C; most of hys 
Wordes doe end in 0, and hys Whyppinges have many 
Syllables. He.e*hat^h his Boke fulle sore : and noe Marvel ! 
For he wotteth to the Sorrowe of hys Bottom, that Learning 
is at the Bottom of hys Sorrowe. There is a naturall 
Hyphen betwixt them. A connexion of Minde and Matter. 
One Cometh not without the other, and hee curseth them 
both in his Waya Hys Grammar bringes him fresh annoye : 
for hee onlye weepeth in another Sense. But hee gets the 
Interjections by Harte. Figures are a great Qreefe unto 
him ; and onlye multiplie hys Painea The dead Tongaee 
doe bringe him a lively sorrowe: hee gets them at hyi 
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Fingers endes. And Boe bee waxeth in Qrowth; into a 
Quarto or Folio, as maye bee ; a greater Bulke of Learning 
and Heayinesse; and belike bee goetb madde with Study 
overmuch. Alsoe bee betaketh him to write ; and letts 
bjs Braines be sukede forthe throngb a QuilL If bee seeke 
to get Monnye bys Boke is unsolde ; and if bee wolde have 
of the Worlde*8 Fame bee is praysde of those that studye 
not bys Rimes : or is scomde and mockede of those that will 
not understande bys Conceites, which is a greate Sorrowe ; 
tor Poesie bath made bys Harte tender, and a little Worde 
is a greate Paine. Soe bee gets no Substance, but looses 
Fleshe. Lastlye bee dyetb a pitifull Death; the kindly 
Creditour of an unkindlye Worlde ; and then bee is weepede 
for ; and it is askde,' 'Why will bee not write again V 

And the Parishe Clarke bys witte suffioeth to bys Epitaph, 
which runnes :— 

Alake 1 alalce ! that Stadye oolde not aaTO 
Soe great a Witte out of bo small a grare. 
But Leaning must decaye, and Letters botli, 
And Stadye too. Death is a dreadfnl Goth, 
Which spareth nonne.** 

Unfortimately, I could neither read further, nor turn over 
the leaf through the glass ; and still more unfortunately, I 
did not go in and purchase the book. However, I had read 
enough to lead me to a decision, that the ignorant are the 
most happy; and as I walked away from the window I 
repeated the lines :— 

"No more: when ignoianoe is Uiss^ 
'Tis foUy to be 



As this was the second great question that I bad decided, 
I walked onward to Waterloo Bridge, without any doubt of 
being able to determine the third, viz. : as to the merits and 
demerits of the bridge and its architect But here an 
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unforeseen difficoUy presented itself; for owing to the late- 
ness of mj airival, and the sudden fidl of a very denae £o^ 
I was unable ta do any thing more than determine to oome 
again. 

I accordingly walked back into the Strand, and finding a 
stage at Somerset House, I took my seat in it^ and turned 
towards home. I had three travelling companions^ two 
nales and one female ; and after we had discussed the usual 
topics, and paid the usual compliments^ the conversation 
dwindled away into a profound silence ; I therefore employed 
myself in the arrangement of my travels^ and in recollecting 
the various incidents and reflections to which they had 
given rise. 

I must request^ Mr. Editor, your utmost indulgence to- 
wards one, so inexperienced as a traveller, and if you should 
find that the style of my narration is rugged and uneven, 
and that the incidents and reflections are abrupt and uncon- 
nected, I beg that you wUl attribute it to the unpleasant 
jolting of the stage, and the frequent interruptions and 
stoppages that it met with. 



1822. 



THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 

[Ik this year my Father still contintied to manage tlie "Lion's 
Head,*' from which I append selections. But as his place, as one of the 
regular contributors, \ras established from this time until the Magazine 
passed out of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey's hands, in 1828, his 
writings are to be met with pretty frequently. I suspect the yarious 
correspondents, who sent lines " On Winter," ''A Conflagration," and 
" Captivity, " were in reality the same writer whose papers appeared in 
the " London," signed sometimes '* Theodore M.," sometimes *' Incog.," 
and occasionally with an ** H." or '< T." only.] 



THE LION'S HEAD. 



Iv L K L. had written her '^ Stanzas" before the appear- 
ance of Lord Byron'Sy their merit would have been un- 
questionable. 

O.'s Muse should use Steer's Opodeldoo^ which is allowed 
to be excellent for <' strains.'* 

To Y. and Y. — ^No; a word to the Ts. 

L.— sends us a ''Scene from Memory, from the FrencL" 
We suppose L.'s memory is in French. 

A. R F. — " Hymn ; in Imitation of WordswortL*' Lion's 
Head is unfortunately obUged to decline giving it the 
opportunity of being ** said or sung" by the readers of the 
« London." 

A Correspondent has sent us some lines "On Winter/' 
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which with much graTitj he informs us are meaat for 
burlesque. The following are certainly serious : 

''Biding on the stonn, he Bblet 
Hail and anowballa firom the skies : 
And the earth, all oTer white^ 
Li yerj bad for a weak sight ; 
Bat spectacles made of green glass 
Will make it look again like grass, 
And yon shall dream of making hay 
In the middle of Christmas-day, 
And think jon spy green gooseberries pndding 
In all the eyes of a raisin pudding.** 

[Here occurs the poem called ** Please to ring the Belle," afterwards 
published in ** Whims and Oddities,*' and now to be found in the 
second series of '* Hood*s Own.'* It is introduced by a letter from a 
sham correspondent, who says, '* After readings the other day, that 
Pope could hare extracted poetry out of a warming-pan, it occurred to 
me that I could perhaps wring a verse or two out of a bell, or strike a 
few stanzas out of a brass knocker.**] 

TO A CRITIC. 



ORUBL One f How littel dost thou knowe 
How manye poetes with Unhappyenesse 
Thou mayest have slplne ; are they beganne to blowe 
Like to yonge Buddes in iheyre firste sappyenesse ! 
Even as Pinkes from littel Pipinges growe 
Great Poetes yet maye come of singinges smalle. 
Which, if an hungrede Worme doth gnawe belowe^ 
Fold up theyre stiyped leavesy and dye withalle. 
Alake, that pleasaunt Flowre must fayde and faUe 
Because a Grubbe hath ete into yts Hede, — 
That els had growne soe fayre and eke soe talle 
To-wardes the Heaven, and opened forthe and sorede 
Its blossomes to the Sunne for Menne to rede 
In soe brighte hues of Lovelinesse indeede i 
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W.'s '* Night" is too long, for the moon rises twioe in it 

We are happy to learn from L. that he has '' descended 
from his poetic flights into another tocUk ; " perhaps he has 
a prose essay on foot for our next number. 

Q. K's diction would inflate a balloon. He should re- 
member that '^a power of fine words" is not ^'poetio 
power." 

T. says that his tale is out of his own head : is he a 
tadpole 1 4 

B. coigures us to tell him ** whether he may ever hope to 
produce anything he need not blush at 1 *' No, never ; if 
he continues to write such poetry as he now submits to oiu: 
perusal To be serious^Uet our correspondent take a hint 
from Dr. Watts : 

«< How doth the litUe biuy 6 
Improve etch shining hoar.** 

We thank ^ A Constant Reader " for his translation of the 
^Opemng of the obscure poem of Lycophron." In his 
anxiety to '^render it as literally as possible" he has still 
retained too much of the obscurity. 

*<De mortuis nil nisi bonum" — ^but hanum is not the 
Latin for Studens's lines on Ghatterton. 

Sam Sparkle's Anaereontio (from Queen Street^ Cheapside 
— ^hush !) is too Ur gone : the Conduits in Chepe do not run 
wine now-a-daya The Muse is often agreeable in her cups ; 
but when she stammers in her grammar and stumbles in her 
metaphors, it is high time she should be seen homa Sam's 
Muse has not a fool to stand upon. Can he send us 
something soberer, or was his Muse 'bom with a daret- 
markt 

H. Lb is always correot in his rhymes, but sometimes with 
the sacrifice of his sense — ^for example : 
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■ 

"Dark, duk ii the dcy, the tiumder rolls 
The Ughtniog foUowa, 
The tempest hoUoin." 

We should suggest also that Noah's three-deck^ was not 
provided, as in our naval arHtecture, with wings ; and I 

besides that, it is contrary to all seamanship to say 



« 



Spread, spread jour sail, for there Uowi a gaU^ 



tt 



Lines to Boreas " go rather '^too near the wind." 
^The Dead Ass" is dispatched, as the author desired, 
and ^The Rose in a Shower" is under cover at our Pub- 
lishers'. 

Minor^s '^ Conflagration " exhibits some power. Some- 
times indeed his '^ words that bum " go a step on the other 
side of the sublime. 

"Uprose the eorling flames, and writhed amain, 
As they had bnmed themselTes, and roar'd with pain ; 

• • • • 

And flocks of glowing fragments, forced on high, 
Like red flamingos soared along the sky." 

We really did not know that "Juvenile was handed down 
to posterity as an author much read by the Romans." For 
this information we are indebted to B., and not less so for 
his candour in pointing out one fault in our Magazine — 
that ^ the London is too full of literature." We are glad 
it is no worse, and have no doubt that with B.'s assist- 
ance we shall be able, when necessary, to render it quite 
otherwise. 

Centaur on ** Biding" seems to have been inspired by the 
King's Mews. If he had as much of it as Charles at 
Charing Cross, he would be glad to fbel his own feet again. 
Biding, however — ^we do not mean C.'s paper — ^is a good 
exercise. 
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The ^' Essay on Agricultural Distress'* would only in- 
crease it. 

The sonnet by O (0 fie !) is warm with other fires than 
those of poesy. 

P.'s ''Time/' we are sony to say, is lost; and in 
endeavouring to find it, ours shared the fata 

'' Lion's Head " is quite overwhelmed by the liberal offers 
of Sophronia. Her "Sonnet on the Iron Bridge" is too like 
Wordsworth's on the subject The ** Moral Essays in the 
manner of Pope" are too chaste in style for the readers 
of this age. The ''Nativity" is not a good subject for a 
tale ; and an " Essay on Platonic Love " would not be fairly 
treated by her. 

" The Echo " we fear, will not answer. 

H.'s " Captivity " is in some parts pathetic ; but in others 
he has allowed himself to be tempted into a strain that 
aooorda but ill with its melancholy. 

"Ah me, it ii the wont of wretched things 
When men are |Mnion*d and hare got no wings ; 
They watch regretfolly the sparrows small, 
And gase with mrj on a./reeBtone walL 
Night brought me hither, and relieTod my fiuns 
Awhile, beeanse she hid me from my chains ; 
The morning came, and she was miitf and I 
Was left,** &0. 

" Alien " is foreign to his subject 

Senex — Is he 81 in the shade Y — appears to have suffered 
by the dry weather. 

"It is pleasant to be immortal," says a correspondent 
signed S., "if it be only for a season." Marry, here is a 
fellow that discounts eternity. 

Anaoreon, in his foolish Greek manner, entreated one of 
the Royal Academy of Antiquity (some Sir Thomas Lawrence 
of Teos) to paint his mistress; and though he desired effects 
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which were suffident to pose the aoutest brofih, he still did 
not (to use Mr. Egan*8 fanciful phraseology) "render the 
features perfectly unintelligible.'' A Chelsea Anacreoii sub- 
mits the following directions to the RA.'s of this age. 
Whether they are capable of execution we leave to the 
painters to determine; but the lines have an originality 
about them which seems to hold out its own protection. 
We should like to see Mr. Shoe or Mr. Phillips working to 
this pattern. 

** Oomei take thy pencil — paint mj Iotb 
More tender than moet tender doTe ; 
Sofdie her cheeks with that warm glov 
Would £un on loyer hope bestow ; 
And make it frequent go ctnd eomt 
Back to and from its nghfiil home. 
Lay on her Umg%ye the tone oftruih. 
The Vesper Hymn of yirgin youth. 
She loTCs each eTe, in pious praise^ 
To lisp to BoPs declining rays ; 
And hide that song from Tulgar men 
Within its own most halkVd pen, 
By double row of pillaiSi chaste 
As Dian in the moral wute [Iec.]. 
From those lips let odourt breathe ; 
Bound them all my hUsee vreaike* 
In her fond Toluptuous chin 
Mould a dimple, hearts to gin; 
And make thy magic art uprear 
A heartsease smile behind each tear [Ace-J^ 
GiTC to her feet the airy motion 
Of sunbeams trembling on the ocean ; 
Lay her white fingers on a harp 
Of gold, the power of gloom to warp. 
And if thou eanet, in its warm nest 
Paint, paint the heart beneath the breait ; 
Make yisible its million springs, 
Nor snap one of its thousand strings ; 
Depict it in a tear-wore guise 
Floating upon a sea of sighs. 
Its hundred ears inclined to one 
Sweet tale of love," &o., &e. 
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W.'s "Tears of Sensibility" had better be dropt 

B. is surely humming ! 

C/s "Sleep" seems to have composed itself. 

We suspect H. R's "Sonnet to the Rising Sun" was 
written for a lark. 

Thersites is left "to be reclaimed," as he desires; of 
which there is much need, and perchance but little hope. 

We should be loth to make Mr. Christie angry by printing 
Athen8Bus*s " Ode to Fonthill Abbey/' now that it is advertise^ 
for sale. The poem opens brayely, but sneaks off miserably 
at the conclusion— or, to speak in our own style, takes up at 
The Li/m, and sets down at The Lamb. Caliph Yathek is not 
"that simple Eastern tale of Turkish hearts" which the 
bard describes Why cannot our correspondent get his ode 
inserted among the sundries in the catalogue. It would 
sound weU. " Three saucepans, four sets of fire-irons, two 
grates, one ode, and a coal-scuttle." There is a way of 
getting these things smuggled in. 

The following yerses are selected from an ode written in 
fear of the new Marriage Act : 



cc 



FAEB THBE WELL. 



** Before our banns be published like a tax, 
Ask*d on the portals of St. Mary Axe, 
If thoa wUt marry me— then prythee tell — 
Oh now — or fare thee well I 

<< Think of old maids of seventy — ^fonrsoore^ 
Fonrsoore old women at the temple's door, 
Those that can read, and those that learn to spell- 
Oh now— or fare thee weU 1 

** Suppose oar names a history-^sappose 
Our love forepicked to pieces, like a rose 
Shed blnahing all abroad — ^my Isabel t 
Oh nAW— or &rs thee well T*— TaioDoiiin. 
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L. F.y who dates himself tuider sixteen years of age, will 
do well to remember that youth may excuse, but not 
recommend, bad poetry. The ^ Night Thoughts*' are not 
admired because the author waa Yoimg. 



[In addition to the ''lion's Head'* contrlbntions in this yeai's 
volume, occur "Lines to Celia*'— -"Presentiment"— "The Sea of 
Death"— "To an Absentee"- "The Stag-eyed Lady"— "Lycus the 
Centaur"— "The Two Peacocks of Bedfont"— " Hymn to the Sun"— 
Sonnets, " Midnight "— " Fancy "—and two " To a Sleeping Child "— 
besides a humorous notice of Martin's pictures in the form of a letter 
from an uneducated Welshwoman in the metropolis to her firienda in 
Monmouth.] 

TO CELIA. 



Old fictions say that Love hath eyes, 
Tet sees, unhappy boy i with none ; 
Blind as the night 1 but fiction lies, 
For Love doth always see with one. 

To one our graces all unveil, 
To one our flaws are all exposed ; 
But when with tenderness we hail, 
He smiles, and keeps the critic closed. 

But when he*s scom'd, abused, estranged. 
He opes the eye of evil ken. 
And all his angel friends are changed 
To demons — and are hated then ! 

Tet once it happ'd that, semi-blind. 
He met thee on a summer day, 
And took thee for his mother kind. 
And frown*d as he was pushed away. 
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But still he saw thee shine the same. 
Though he had oped his evil eye. 
And found that nothing but her shame 
Was left to know his mother by 1 

And ever since that morning sun 
He thinks of thee^ and blesses Fate 
That he can look with both on one 
Who hath no ugliness to hate. 



PRESENTIMENT. 
A FRAOHmrr. 



If a man has a little child to whom he bows his heart and 
stretches forth his arms — ^if he has an only son, or a little 
daughter, with her sweet face and innocent hands, with her 
mother^s voice, only louder — and her mother's eyes, only 
brighter, — ^let him go and caress them while they are his, for 
the dead possess nothing. Let him put fondness in his 
breath while it is with him, and caress his babes as if they 
woidd be fatherless, and blend his fingers with their glossy 
hair as if it were a frail, frail gossamer. And if he be away, 
let him hasten homeward with his impatient spirit before 
him, plotting kisses for their lips ; but if he be far distant, 
let him read my story, and weep and utter fond breath, 
kissing the words before they go, wishing that they cotdd 
reach his children's ear. And yet let him be glad; for 
though he is beyond seas, he is still near them while Death 
is behind him — for the greater distance swallows the less. 
And the wings of angels may waft his love to their far-away 
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thoughts, silently, like the whisperings of their own spirits 
while they weep for their fiekther. 

It was in the days of my bitterness, when care had 
bewildered me, and the feveriah strife of this world had 
vexed me till I was mad, that I went into a little land of 
graves, and there wept ; for my sorrow was deep into dark- 
ness, and I could not win friendship by friendship, nor love 
(though it still loved me) but in heaven — ^for it was purer 
than the pure air, and had floated up to God. And I sat 
down upon a tombstone with my unburied grie^ and 
wondered what that earth contained of joy, and misery and 
triumph long pasty and pride lower than nettles, and how old 
love was joined to love again, and hate was gone to hate. 
For there were many monuments with sunshine on one side 
and shade on the other, like life and death, with black 
frowning letters upon their white, bright faces ; and through 
those letters one might hear the dead speaking silently and 
slow, for there was much meaning in those words, and 
mysteries which long thought could not fathom. And there 
was dost upon those flat dwellings, which I kissed, for lips 
like it were there, and eyes where much love had been, and 
cheeks that had warmed the sunshine. But the dust was 
gone in a breath, and so were they ; and the wind brought 
shadows that passed and passed incessantly over that land of 
graves, which you might strive to stay, but could not, even 
as the dead had passed away and been missed in the after 
brightness. 

Thus I buried my thoughts with the dead ; and as I sat, 
imconsciously, I heard the sound of young sweet voices^ and, 
looking up, I saw two little children coming up the path. 
The lambs lifted up their heads as they passed and gased, 
but fed again without stirring, for there was nothing to fear 
frt>m. such innocent looks and so gentle voices; there was 
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eren a melancholy in their tone which does not belong to 
childhood. The eldest was a 3^iing boy, yexy fair and gentle, 
with a little hand linked to his ; for, by his talk, it seemed 
that he had brought his sister to show her where her poor 
father lay, and to speak about Death. Their lips seemed too 
rosy and tender to utter his dreadful name— but the word 
was empty to them, and unmeaning as the sound of a shell 
— ^for they knew him not, that he had kissed them before 
they were bom or breathed, and would again when the time 
cama So they approached, dew-<labbled, and struggling 
through the long-tangled weeds to a new grave, and stood 
before it, and gazed on its record, like the ignorant sheep, 
without reading. They did not see their father, but only a 
little mound of earth, with strange grass and weeds; and 
they looked and looked again, and at each other, with 
whisperings in their eyes, and listened, till the flowers dropped 
fix)m their forgotten hands. And when I saw how rosy they 
were in that black, which only made them the more rosy, 
and their bright curly hair, that had no proud hand to part 
it, I thought of the yearnings of disembodied love and 
inyiisible agony that had no voice, till methought their 
father^s spirit passed into mine, and burned, and gazed 
through my eyes upon his children. They had not yet 
seemed to notice me, but only that silent grave; and, 
looking more and more sadly, their eyes filled with large 
tears, and their lips dropped, and their heads sank so 
mournfully and so comfortless, that my own grief rushed into 
my eyes and hid them from me. And I said inwardly, I 
will be their father, and diy their blue eyes, and win their 
sorrowful cheeks into dimples, for they are very fair and 
young — ^too young for this stormy life. I will watch them 
through the wide world, for it is a cruel place, where the 
tenderest are most torn because they are tenderest^ and th« 
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most beautifbl are most blighted. Therefore this little coo 
shall be my daughter, that I may gather her for heaTen as 
my best deed upon earth ; and this yonng boy shall be my 
son, to share my blessing when I die, that God in that time 
may so deal with my own ofl&pring. For I feel a misgiTing 
that I shall soon die, and that my own little ones will come 
to my grave and weep oyer me^ even as these poor orphaii& 
Oh ! how shall I leave them to the care of the careless — to 
the advice of the winds — to the home of the wide world f 
And as I thought of this, the full tears dropped fix>m my 
eyes, and I saw again the two children* They were still 
there and weeping ; but as I looked at them more earnestly, 
I perceived that they were altered, or my sight changed, so 
that I knew their faces. I knew them — ^for I had seen them 
in very infancy, and through all their growth — ^in sickness 
when I prayed over them — and in slumber when I had 
watched over them till I almost wept. 

They were so beautiful I I had kissed, how often ! those 
verjr cheeks, blushing my own blood, and had breathed 
blessings upon their glossy brows, and had pressed their little 
hands in ecstasies of anxious love. They also knew me; 
but there was an older grief in their looks than had ever 
been : — and why had they come to me in that place, and in 
black, so sad and so speechless, and with flowers so 
withering) but they only shook their heads and wept 
Then I trembled exceedingly, and stretched out my arms 
to embrace them, but there was nothing between me and 
the tombstone where they had seemed : yet they still gazed 
at me from behind it, and fiurther and still further as I 
followed, till they stood upon the verge of the churchyard. 
Then I saw, in the sunshine, that they were shadowless; 
and, as they raised their hands in the light, that no blood 
was in them ; and as I moved still closer, they slowly turned 
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into trees, and hillSy and pale blue skj, that had been in the 

distanoa StiU I gazed where they had been, and the sky 

seemed full of them; but they were only clouds, and the 

ahadowsy and the rustling was the rustling of the sheep. 

I saw them no more. They were gone from me, as if for 

ever ; but I knew that f^his was my warning, and wept, for 

it came to me through my own children in all its bitterness. 

I felt that I should leaye them — as I had foretold — ^their 

hearts, and lips^ and sweet voices, to one another, to be their 

own comfort ; for I knew that such grief is prophetic of 

grief, and that angels so minister to man, and that Death 

thus converses in spirit with his elect. So I spread my arms 

to the world in farewell, and weaned my eyes from all things 

that had been pleasant on the Earth, and would be so after 

me, and prepared myself for her ready bosom. And I said 

now I will go home and kiss my children before I die, and 

put a life*s love into my last hour ; for I must hasten while 

my last thoughts are with me, lest I madden, and perhaps 

wrong them in my delirium, and spurn their sorrowful love, 

and curse them, instead of blessing, with a fierce, strange 

voice. Thus I hurried towards them faster and faster till I 

ran ; but as my desire increased, my strength failed me, so 

that I wished for my deathbed, and threw myself down on a 

green hill, under the shade of trees that almost hid the sky 

with their intricate branches. And as I lay, the thought of 

death, with a deep gloom like the shade of a darkened 

chamber, blinded me to the trees, and the sky, and the grass, 

that were round me. But a pale light came, as I thought, 

through the pierced shutters, and I saw by it strange 

and fiuniliar faces full of grief, and eyes that watched mine 

for the last look, and tiptoe figures gliding silently with 

clasped hands — and a woman that chafed my feet ; and as 

she seemed to chafe them, she turned to shake her head, 
vol- IV. 25 
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and tean gQahed into all eyes aa if they had been ooep m 
that I seemed drowned, and coold see nothing except their 
ahadowB in the light of my own spirit In that moment I 
heard the cries of my own children, caUing to me £unter 
and ftdnter, as if they died and I could not save them ; and 
I tried to stay them, but my tongue was lifeless in m j 
mouthy and breath seemed locked up in my bosom : and I 
thought^ 'surely I now die, and the last of my soul is in 
my ears, for I still hear, though I see not' ; but the t^hosb 
were soon drowned in a noise like the rushing of watei^ 
for the blood was struggling through my heart, slower and 
slower, till it stopped, and I turned so cold, that I felt tbs 
burning of the air upon me, and the scalding of unknown 
teara Tet for a moment the light returned to me, with 
those mourners — for they w&re already in black, eren their 
faces ; but they turned darker and darker, and whiiied 
round into one shade till it was utterly dark : and as mj 
breath went forth, the air pressed heavy upon me, ao that 
I seemed buried, and in my deep grave, and suffering the 
pain of worms till I was all consumed and no more conactona 
Thus I lay for unknown time^ and without thought ; and 
again awakening, I saw a dark figure bending over me, and 
felt him grasp me till I ached in all my bonea Then I 
asked him if he was Death or an angel, and if he had 
brought me wings, for I could not see plainly ; but as mj 
senses returned, I knew an intimate friend and neighbour, 
and recognised the sound of his voice. He had thus found 
me, he said, in passing, and had seen me fidnt, and had 
recovered me ; but not till he had almost wrung the blood 
from my fingers; and he inquired the cause of my dis- 
tress. So I thanked him, and told him of my vision, and 
he tried to comfort me : but I knew that the angels of my 
children had told me truly, and the more so for this shadow 
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of Death that I had passed ; and feeling that my hour was 
near, and recollecting my home, I endeavoured to rise. But 
my strength was gone, and I fell backwards ; till fear, which 
had first taken away my strength, restored it tenfold, and I 
descended the hill, and hurried onwards before my friend^ 
who could not keep up with me. 

When I had gone a little way, however, the road was ot 
deep sand, so that I grew impatient of my steps, and wished 
for the speed of a horse that I heard galloping before ma 
Even as I heard it, the horse suddenly tamed an angle of 
the road, and came running with all the madness of fright, 
plunging and scattering the loose sand from his fiery heels. 
As he came nearer, I thought I saw a rider upon his back — 
it was only fancy; but he looked like Death, and veiy 
terrible, for I knew that he was coming to tear me and 
trample me under his horse's hoofs, and carry me away 
for ever, so that I should never see my chQdren again. At 
that thought my soul fainted within me without his touch, 
and my breath went from me, so that I could not stir even 
from Death, though he came nearer and nearer, and I could 
see him frown through the black tossing mane. In a 
moment he was close ; the wild foaming horse struck at me 
with his furious heels — so that the loose sand flew up in 
my bosom — ^reared his head disdainfully, and flew post me 
with the rush of a whirlwind. The fiend grinned upon me 
as he passed, and tossed his arms in an ecstasy of triumph ; 
but he left me untouched, and the noise soon died away 
behind me. Then a warm joy trembled over my limbs, and 
I hurried forward again with an hour*s hope of life. My 
heart's beat quickened my feet, and I soon reached the 
comer where I had first seen the horse ; but there I stopped 
— ^it was only a low moan — ^but my heart stopped with it. 
In another throb I was with my children, and in another 
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they were with God. I saw their eyes before they closed 

— ^but my son's 

How it happened I have never asked, or have forgotten. 
I only knew that I had children, and that they sxe dead. 
Now I have only their angels. They still visit me in the 
churchyard ; but their eyes are closed, and their little looks 
drop blood — they still shrink, and faint, and fieule awaj — 
but still I die not 1 



THE SEA OF DEATH. 

▲ FKAOlCftKT. 



-MethoUght I saw 



Life swiftly treading over endless space ; 
And, at her foot-print, but a bygone pace, 
The ocean Past, which, with increasing wave, 
Swallow'd her steps like a pursuing grave. 

Sad were my thoughts that anchored silently 
On the dead waters of that passionless sea, 
Unstirr'd by any touch of living breath : 
Silence hung over it, and drowsy Death, 
Like a gorged searbird, slept with folded wings 
On crowded carcases — sad passive things 
That wore the thin grey surface, like a veil 
Over the calmness of their features pale. 

And there were spring-faced cherubs that did sleep 
Like water-lilies on that motionless deep, 
How beautifiil ! with bright unruffled hair 
On sleek unfretted brows, and eyes that were 
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Buried in marble tombs, a pale eclipse ! 

And Bmile-bedimpled cheeks, and pleasant lips, 

Meekly apart, as if the soul intense 

Spake out in dreams of its own innocence : 

And 80 they lay in loyeliness, and kept 

The birth-night of their peace, that Life e*en wept 

With very envy of their happy fronts ; 

For there were neighbour brows scarr'd by the brunts 

Of strife and soirowing — ^where Oare had set 

His crooked autograph, and marr*d the jet 

Of glosey looks, with hollow eyes forlorn. 

And lips that curFd in bitterness and scorn — 

Wretched, — as they had breathed of this world's nain, 

And so bequeathed it to the world again, 

Through the beholder's heart in heaTy sighs. 

So lay they garmented in torpid lighi^ 

Under the pall of a transparent night, 

Like solemn apparitions lull*d sublime 

To everlasting rest, — ^and with them Time 

Slept, as he sleeps upon the silent face 

Of a dark dial in a sunless place. 



TO AN ABSENTEK 

0*BB hill, and dale, and distant sea, 
Through all the miles that stretch between. 
My thought must fly to rest on thee. 
And would, — ^though worlds should intervene. 

Nay, thou art now so dear, methinks 
The farther we are forced apart. 
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Affection'B firm elastio links 

But bind thee closer round the heart. 

For now we sever eadi from each, 
I learn what I have lost in thee ; 
Alasy that nothing else oould teach 
How great indeed my love should be ! 

Farewell I I did not know thy worth ; 
But thou art gone, and now 'tis prized 
So angels walk'd unknown on earth, 
But when they flew were recognised ! 



THE STAaEYED LADY. 

▲ XOOBISH TALE. 



Scheherazade immediAtely 1)egan the following story :~- 

Ali Bkn Ali (did you never read 
His wondrous aets that chronicles relate, — 

How there was one in pity might exceed 
The sack of Troy 1 ) Magnificent he sate 

Upon the throne of greatness — great indeed, 
For those that he had under him were great — > 

The horse he rode on, shod with silver nails, 

Was a Bashaw — ^Bashaws have horses* tails. 

Ali was cruel — ^a most cruel one i 

'Tis rumour'd he had strangled his own mother — 
Howbeit such deeds of darkness he had done, 

*TiB thought he would have skin his eldor brother 
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And Bister too— but happily that none 

Did live within harm's length of one another. 
Else he had sent the Sun in all its blaze 
To endless nighty and shortened the Moon's dajs. 

Despotic power, that mars a weak man's wit^ 

And makes a bad man— absolutely bad, 
Made Ali wicked — ^to a fiskult : — ^'tis fit 

Monarchs should have some check-strings j but he had 
No curb upon his will — ^no, not a bit ; 

Wherefore he did not reign well, and Ml glad 
His Blares had been to hang him — ^but they falter'd, 
And let him lire unhanged — and still unaltez^d. 



Until he got a sage bush of a beard, 
Wherein an Attic owl might roost-Hi trail 

Of bristly hair — ^that, honoured and unsheai^d, 
Grew downward like old women and cow's tail : 

Being a sign of age — some grey appear'd, 
Mingling with duskier brown its warnings pale ; 

But yet not so poetic as when Time 

Comes like Jack IVost, and whitens it in rime. 



Ben Ali took the hint^ and much did Ttz 

His royal bosom that he had no son, 
No living child of the more noble sex. 

To stand in his Morocco shoes — not one 
To make a negro-poUard— or tread necks 

When he was gone— doom'd, when his days were done^ 
To leave the very city of his fiune 
Without an Ali to keep up his name. 



} 
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Therefore he chose a lady for his loTe, 

Singling from out the herd one stag-eyed dear ; 

So called, because her lustrous eyes, aboye 
All eyes, were dark, and timorous, and clear ; 

Then, through his Muftis piously he strove. 
And dnmmi*d with proxy-prayers Mohammed's ear. 

Knowing a boy for certain must come of it^ 

Or else he was not praying to his profit 

Beer will grow mothezy, and ladies fair 
Will grow like beer j so did that stag-eyed dame : 

Ben All, hoping for a son and heir, 

JBoyed up his hopes, and even chose a name 

Of mighty hero that his child should bear ; 
He made so certain ere his chicken came : 

But oh 1 all worldly wit is little worth, 

Nor kuoweth what to-morrow will bring forth. 

To-morrow came, and with to-morrow's sun 
A little daughter to this world of sins. 

J/iM-fortimes never come alone — so one 
Brought on another, like a pair of twins : 

Twins 1 female twins ! — it was enough to stim 
Their little wits and scare them from their skins^ 

To hear their father stamp, and curse and swear. 

Pulling his beard because he had no heir. 

Then strove their stag-eyed mother to calm down 
This his paternal rage, and thus addrest : 

" Oh 1 Most Serene 1 why dost thou stamp and frown. 
And box the compass of the royal chest f 
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Ah ! thou wilt mar that portly trunk, I own 

I love to gaze on ! — Pr'ythee, thou hadst best 
Pocket thy fists. Nay, loye, if you so thin 
Your beard, you'll want a wig upon your chin I '* 



But not her words, nor e'en her tears, could slack 
The quicklime of his rage, that hotter grew : 

He called his slayes to bring an ample sack 
Wherein a woman might be poked : a few 

Dark grimly men felt pity and look*d black 
At this sad order ; but their slaveships knew 

When any dared demur, his sword so bending 

Gut off the " head and front of their offending." 

For Ali had a sword, much like himself, 
A crooked blade, guilty of human gore^- 

The trophies it had lopp'd from many an elf 
Were stuck at his head-quarters by the score — 

Nor yet in peace he laid it on the shelf. 
But jested with it^ and his wit cut sore ; 

So that (as they of Public Houses speak) 

He often did his dozen butts a week. • 



Therefore his slayes, with most obedient feara^ 
Game with the sack the lady to enclose ; 

In yain from her stag-eyes " the big round tears 
Goursed one another down her innocent nose ;" 

In yain her tongue wept sorrow in their ears ; 
Though there were some felt willing to oppose, 

Yet when their heads came in their heads, that minute. 

Though 'twas a piteous case, they put her in it. 
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And when the sadL was tied^ some two or three 
Of these black undertakers slowly brought her 

To a kind of Moorish Serpentine ; for she 
Was doom*d to have a winding sheet of water. 

Then farewell, earth — ^farewell to the green tree — 
Farewell, the sun — the moon— each little daughter ! 

She's shot from off the shoulders of a black, 

Like bag of Wall's-End firom a coalman's back. 

The waters oped, and the wide sack full-fiU'd 
All that the waters oped, as down it fell ; 

Then closed the wave, and then the surface rill'd 
A ring above her, like a water-knell ; 

A moment more, and all its face was stilled, 
And not a guilty heave was left to tell 

That xmdemeath its calm and blue transparence 

A dame lay drowned in her sack, like Clarence. 

But heaven beheld, and awful witness bore. 
The moon in black eclipse deceased that night. 

Like Desdemona smother'd by the Moor ; 
The lady's natal star with pale affiright 

Fainted and fell — and what were stars before, 
Tum'd comets as the tail was brought to light ; 

And all look'd downward on the fatal wave, 

And made their own reflections on her grave. 



Next night) a head — a little lady head, 

Push'd through the waters a most glassy face, 

With weedy tresses, thrown apart and spread, 
Comb'd by live ivory, to show the space 
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Of a pale forehead, and two eyes that shed 

A soft blue mist^ breathing a bloomy grace 
Over their sleepy lids; — and so she raised 
Her aqualin'e nose above the stream, and gazed. 

She oped her lips — ^lipe of a gentle blush, 
So pale, it seem*d near drown&l to a white, — 

She oped her lips, and forth there sprang a gush 
Of music bubbling through the surface light ; 

The leaves are motionless, the breezes hush 
To listen to the air — and through the night 

There come these words of a most plaintive ditty, 

Sobbing as they would break all hearts with pity : 
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Fabxwell, farewell to my mother's own daughter, 
The child that she wet-nursed is lapp'd in the wave ! 

The Mussel-man coming to fish in this water, 
Adds a tear to the flood that weeps over her grave. 

This sack is her coffin, this water^s her bier. 
This greyish Bath doak Ib her funeral pall, 

Andy stranger, stranger I this song that you hear 
Is her epitaph, elegy, dirges, and all ! 

Farewell, farewell to the child of Al Hassan, 
My mother's own daughter — ^the last of her race-* 

She's a corpse, the poor body I and lies in this basin, 
And deeps in the water that washes her face. 
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LYCUS THE CENTAUR.* 

raOM AN X7NB0LLED XANTraCBIFT OT APOLLOMIUS CUBIVflL 

THB ABGUICENT. 

LjeoM, detained by CSroe in her magical dominion, is belored hj a Water 
Nympbi who, denring to render him immortal, has reeonrae to the 
BoroerMB. Ciroe girei her an incantation to pronounce, which ahonld 
tnm LjcoB into a hone ; bat the horrible effect of the charm cavaiBg 
her to break off in the midgt, he becomes a Gentaar. 

Who hath ever been lured and bound by a spell 

To wander, fore-damn'd, in that circle of hell 

Where Witcheiy works with her will like a god. 

Works more than the wonders of time at a nod, — 

At a word, — at a touch, — at a flash of the eye. 

But each form is a cheat, and each sound is a lie, 

Things bom of a wish — ^to endure for a thought, 

Or last for long ages — to vanish to nought. 

Or put oti new semblance ? Jove, I had given 

The throne of a kingdom to know if that heaven. 

And the earth and its streams were of Ciroe, or whether 

They kept the world's birthday and brighten*d together ! 

* When this poem was repnblished in ** The Flea of the ICdsommer 
Fauies,** the following dedication was added to it : — 

TO J. B. BETV0LD8, BSQ. 

My dear Reynolds, 

You will remember '*Lyeus.** — It was written in the pleuant 
spring-time of onr fiHendahip, and I am glad to mainUdn that asBoeiataca 
by connecting yonr name with the poem. It will gratify me to find that 
yon regard it with the old partiality for the writings of each other, whidi 
prerailed with us in those days. For my own sake, I must regret that your 
pen goes now into &r other records than those which used to delight me. 

Tour true friend and brother, 

T. Hood. 
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For I loved them in terror, and constantly dreaded 

That the earth where I trod, and the cave where I bedded. 

The face I might dote on, shoidd liye out the lease 

Of the charm that created, and suddenly cease : 

And I gaye me to slumber, as if from one dream 

To another — each horrid, — ^and drank of the stream 

Like a first taste of blood, lest as water I quafifd 

Swift poison, and never should breathe from the draught, — 

Such drink as her own monarch husband drain'd up 

When he pledged her, and Fate closed his eyes in the 

cup. 
And I pluck'd of the fruit with held breath, and a fear 
That the branch would start back and scream out in my 

ear; 
For once, at my suppering, I pluck'd in the dusk 
An apple, juice-gushing and fragrant of musk ; 
But by daylight my fingers were crimson'd with gore, 
And the half-eaten fragment was flesh at the core ; 
And once — only once — ^for the love of its blush, 
I broke a bloom bough, but there came such a gush 
On my hand, that it fainted away in weak fright, 
While the leaf-hidden woodpecker shriek'd at the sight ; 
And oh ! such an agony thrill*d in that note, 
That my soul, startling up, beat its wings in my throaty 
As it longed to be firee of a body whose hand 
Was doom'd to work torments a Fury had plann'd ! 

There I stood without stir, yet how willing to flee, 
As if rooted and horror-tum'd into a tree, — 
Oh ! for innocent death, — and to suddenly win it, 
I drank of the stream, but no poison was in it ; 
I plunged in its waters, but ere I could sink. 
Some invisible fate pulFd me back to the brink ; 
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I sprang from the rock, from its pimuude heigiit^ 

But fell on the grass with a grasshopper^s flight ; 

I ran at my fears — ^thej were fears and no mora. 

For the bear would not mangle mj limbs, noir the boar. 

But moan'd — all their brutalised flesh could not smother 

The horrible truth, — ^we were kin to each other 1 

They were mournfully gentle, and gronp*d for relief 
All foes in their skin, but all friends in their gri^ : 
The leopard was there, — ^baby-mild in its feature ; 
And the tiger, black-barr*d, with the gaze of a creature 
That knew gentle pity ; the bristle-back'd boar. 
His innocent tusks stain'd with mulbeny gore ; 
And the laughing hyena — ^but laughing no more ; 
And the snake, not with magical orbs to devise 
Strange death, but with woman's attraction of eyes ; 
The tall ugly ape, that still bore a dim shine 
Through his hairy eclipse of a manhood divine ; 
And the elephant stately, with more than its reason. 
How thoughtful in sadness ! but this is no season 
To reckon them up from the lag-bellied toad 
To the mammoth, whose sobs shook his ponderous load. 
There were woes of all shapes, wretched forms, when I caio^ 
That hung down their heads with a human-like shame ; 
The elephant hid in the boughs, and the bear 
Shed over his eyes the dark veil of his hair ; 
And the womanly sotd tummg sick with disgust, 
Tried to vomit herself from her serpentine crust ; 
While all groan*d their groans into one at their lot^ 
Ab I brought them the image of what they were not. 

Then rose a wild sound of the human voice choking 
Through vile brutal organs — ^low tremulous croaking ; 
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Cries swalloVd abruptlj— deep animal tones 
Attuned to strange passion, and full-uttex^d groans ; 
All shuddering weaker, till hush*d in a pause 
Of tongues in mute motion and wide-yawning jaws ; 
And I guess'd that those horrors were meant to tell o'er 
The tale of their woes ; but the silence told more, 
That writhed on their tongues ; and I knelt on the sod. 
And pray'd with my voice to the cloud-stirring god. 
For the sad congregation of supplicants there. 
That uptum*d to his heaven brute faces of prayer ; 
And I ceased, and they uttered a moaning so deep. 
That I wept for my heart-ease, — ^but they could not weep. 
And gazed with red eyeballs, all wistfully dry, 
At the comfort of tears in a stag's human eye. 
Then I motion'd them round, and, to soothe their distress, 
I caress'd, and they bent them to meet my caress, 
Their necks to my arm, and their heads to my palm, 
And with poor grateful eyes suffered meekly and calm 
Those tokens of kindness, withheld by hard &te 
From returns that might chill the warm pity to hate ; 
So they passively bow'd — save the serpent, that leapt 
To my breast like a sister, and pressmgly crept 
In embrace of my neck, and with close kisses blistered 
My lips in rash love, — ^then drew backward, and glistered 
Her eyes in my face, and loud hissing affiright, 
Dropt down, and swift started away from my sight I 

This sorrow was theirs, but thrice wretched my lot^ 
Tum'd brute in my soul, though my body was not. 
When I fled from the sorrow of womanly faces. 
That shrouded their woe in the shade of lone places, 
And dash'd off bright tears, till their fingers were wet, 
And then wiped their lids with long tresses of jet : 
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Bat I fled — ^though they stretch'd out their handi^ ui 

entangled 
With hfdr, and blood-stain'd of the breasta ihey had 

mangled,— 
Though they oall'd — and perchance but to ask, had I seen 
Their loves, or to tell the vile wrongs that had been : 
But I stayed not to hear, lest the story should hold 
Some hell-form of words, some enchantment, once told. 
Might translate me in flesh to a brute ; and I dreaded 
To gaze on their charms, lest my faith should be wedded 
With some pity, — and love in that pity perchance — 
To a thing not all lovely ; for once at a glance, 
Methought, where one sat, I descried a bright wonder 
That flow*d like a long silver rivulet under 
The long fenny grass, — ^with so lovely a breast, 
Ck)uld it be a snake-tail made the charm of the rest f 

So I roam'd in that circle of horrors, and Fear 
Walk*d with me, by hills, and in valleys, and near 
Clustered trees for their gloom — ^not to shelter from heat^- 
But lest a brute-shadow should grow at my feet ; 
And besides that full oft in the sunshiny place 
Dark shadows would gather like clouds on its face, 
In the horrible likeness of demons (that none 
Could see, like invisible flames in the sun) ; 
But grew to one monster that seized on the light, 
Like the dragon that strangles the moon in the night ; 
Fierce sphinxes, long serpents, and asps of the south ; 
Wild birds of huge beak, and all horrors that drouth 
Engenders of slime in the land of the pest, 
Yile shapes without shape, and foul bats of the West, 
Bringing Night on their wings ; and the bodies wherein 
Great Brahma imprisons the spirits of sin, 
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Many-handed, that blent in one phantom of fight 
Like a Titan, and threatfullj wan^d with the light ; 
I have heard the wild shriek that gave signal to close, 
When they msh'd on that shadowy Python of foes. 
That met with sharp beaks and wide gaping of jaws, 
With flappings of wings, and fierce grasping of daws, 
And whirls of long toils : — I have seen the quick flutter 
Of fragments disseyer'd, — and necks stretch'd to utter 
Long screamings of pain, — ^the swift motion of blows, 
And wrestling of arms — ^to the flight at the close, 
When the dust of the earth startled upward in rings, 
And flew on the whirlwind that foUow'd their wings. 

Thus they fled — ^not foxgotten — but often to grow 
Like fears in my eyes^ when I walk'd to and fro 
In the shadows, and felt from some beings unseen 
The warm touch of kisses, but dean or undean 
I knew not, nor whether the love I had won 
Was of heaven or hell — ^till one day in the sun. 
In its very noon-blaze, I could fancy a thing 
Of beauty, but faint as the doud-mirrors fling 
On the gaze of the shepherd that watches the sky, 
Half-seen and half-dream'd in the soul of his eye« 
And when in my musings I gazed on the stream. 
In motionless trances of thought, there woidd seem 
A face like that fru;e, looking upward through mine ; 
With its eyes full of loye, and the dim-drownSd shine 
Of limbs and fiur garments^ like douda in that blue 
Serene : — ^there I stood for long hours but to view 
Those fond earnest eyes that were ever uplifted 
Towards me, and wink'd as the water-weed drifted 
Between ; but the fish knew that presence, and plied 
Their long curvy tails, and swift darted aside 
VOL. rr. ^5 
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There I gaaed for lost time, and foiigot all the things 
That once had been wonders — ^the fishes with wings, 
And the glimmer of magnified ejes that look'd np 
From the glooms of the bottom like pearls in a cap. 
And the huge endless seipent of silyeiy gleam. 
Slow winding along like a tide in the stream. 
Some maid of the waters, some Naiad, methought 
Held me dear in the pearl of her eye — and I brought 
Mj wish to that fancy ; and often I dash*d 
My limbs in the water, and suddenly splash'd 
The cool drops around me, yet clung to the brink, 
Chiird by watery fears, how that beauty might sink 
With my life in her arms to her garden, and bind me 
With its long tangled grasses, or cruelly wind me 
In some eddy to hum out my life in her ear. 
Like a spider-caught bee, — ^and in aid of that fear 
Came the tardy remembrance — Oh falsest of men ! 
Why was not that beauty remember*d till then 9 
My loye, my safe love, whose glad life would have run 
Into mine — ^like a drop — that our fate might be one, 
That now, even now, — may-be, — clasp'd in a dream. 
That form which I gave to some jilt of the stream. 
And gazed with fond eyes that her tears tried to smother 
On a mock of those eyes that I gave to another ! 

Then I rose from the stream, but the eyes of my mind. 
Still full of the tempter, kept gazing behind 
On her crystalline fieu^, while I painfully leapt 
To the bank, and shook off the curst waters, and wept 
With my brow in the reeds ; and the reeds to my ear 
Bow'd, bent by no wind, and in whispers of fear, 
» rowing small with large secrets, foretold me of one 
hat loved me, — but oh to ^y from her, and shun 
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Her love like a pest — ^though her love was as true 

To mine as her stream to the heavenl j blue ; 

For why should I love her with love that wotild bring 

All misfortune, like hate, on so joyous a thing ? 

Because of her rival,--eyen Her whose witch-face 

I had slighted, and therefore was doom'd in that place 

To roam, and had roam'd, where all horrors grew rank. 

Nine days ere I wept with my brow on that bank ; 

Her name be not named, but her spite would not fail 

To our love like a blight ; and they told me the tale 

Of Scylla, — and Picus, imprisoned to speak 

His shrill-screaming woe through a woodpecker's beak. 

Then they ceased — I had heard as the voice of my star 
That told me the truth of my fortunes — thus far 
I had read of my sorrow, and lay in the hush 
Of deep meditation, — ^when lo ! a light crush 
Of the reeds, and I tum'd and look'd round in the night 
Of new sunshine, and saw, as I sipp'd of the light 
Narrow- winking, the realised nymph of the stream. 
Rising up from the wave with the bend and the gleam 
Of a fountain, and o'er her white arms she kept throwing 
Bright torrents of hair, that went flowing and flowing 
In falls to her feet, and the blue waters roU'd 
Down her limbs like a garment, in many a fold, 
Sun-spangled, gold-broidex^d, and fled fisir behind, 
Like an inflnite train. So she came and redined 
In the reeds, and I hungered to see her unseal 
The buds of her eyes that would ope and reveal 
The blue that was in them ;— they oped and she raised 
Two orbs of pure ciystal, and timidly gazed 
With her eyes on my eyes ; but their colour and shine 
Was of that which they look'd on, and mostly of mine — 
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For she loTed me,— except vhen ahe blush'd, and thej sank. 

Shame-humbled, to number the stones on the bank. 

Or her play-idle fingers^ while lisping she told me 

How she put on her veil, and in love to behold me 

Would wing through the sun till she fainted away 

Like a mist, and then flew to her waters and lay 

In love-patience long hours, and sore dazzled her eyes 

In watching for mine 'gainst the midsummer skies. 

But now they were heal'd, — my heart, it still dances 

When I think of the charm of her changeable glances. 

And my image how small when it scmk in the deep 

Of her eyes where her soul was, — Alas 1 now they weep, 

And none knoweth where. In what stream do her eyes 

Shed invisible tears ? Who beholds where her sighs 

Flow in eddies, or sees the ascent of the leaf 

She has pluck*d with her tresses f Who listens her grief 

Like a far fall of waters, or hears where her feet 

Grow emphatic among the loose pebbles, and beat 

Them together ? Ah 1 surely her flowers float adown 

To the sea unaccepted, and little ones drown 

For need of her mercy, — even he whose twin-brother 

Will miss him for ever ; and the sorrowful mother 

Imploreth in vain for his body to kiss 

And cling to, all dripping and cold as it is. 

Because that soft pity is lost in hard pain ! 

We loved, — how we loved ! — ^for I thought not again 

Of the woes that were whispered like fears in that place 

If I gave me to beauty. Her fiEU^ was the face 

Far away, and her eyes were the eyes that were drown'd 

For my absence, — her arms were the arms that sought 

round 
And claspt me to nought ; for I gazed and became 
Only true to my falsehood, and had but one name 
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For two loves, and call'd ever on Mg\e, sweet midd 
Of the sky-loving waters, — ^and was not afraid 
Of the sight of her skin ; — for it never oould be, 
Her beauty and love were misfortunes to me ! 

Thus our bliss had endured for a time-shorten'd space, 
Like a day made of three, and the smile of her face 
Had been with me for joy, — ^when she told me indeed 
Her love was self-task'd with a work that would need 
Some short hours, for in truth 'twas the veriest pity 
Our love should not laat, and then sang me a ditty, 
Of one with warm lips that should love her, and love her 
When suns were burnt dim and long ages past over. 
So she fled with her voice, and I patiently nested 
My limbs in the reeds, in still quiet, and rested 
Till my thoughts grew extinct, and I sank in a sleep 
Of dreams, — ^but their meaning was hidden too deep 
To be read what their woe was ; — but still it was woe 
That was writ on all faces that swam to and fro 
In that river of night ; — and the gaze of their eyes 
Was sad, — and the bend of their brows, — and their cries 
Were seen, but I heard not The warm touch of tears 
Travelled down my cold cheeks, and I shook till my fears 
Awaked me, and lo 1 I was couch'd in a bower. 
The growth of long summers reared up in an hour 1 
Then I said, in the fear of my dream, I will fly 
From this magic, but oould not, because that my eye 
Grew love-idle among the rich blooms ; and the earth 
Held me down with its coolness of touch, and the mirth 
Of some bird was above me, — who, even in fear. 
Would startle the thrush t and methought there drew near 
A form as of .^le, — ^but it was not the face 
Hone made, and I knew the witch-Queen of that plaoe^ 
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Even Circe the Cruel, that came like a Death 

Which I fear*d, and yet fled not, for want of my breatL 

There was thought in her face, and her eyes were not raised 

From the grass at her foot, but I saw, as I gazed. 

Her spite — and her countenance changed with her mind 

As she planned how to thrall me with beauty, and bind 

My soul to her charms, — and her long tresses played 

From shade into shine and from shine into shade. 

Like a day in mid-autumn, — ^first fair, how £Edr ! 

With long snaky locks of the adder-black hair 

That clung round her neck, — those dark locks that I prize. 

For the sake of a maid that once loved me with eyes 

Of that fathomless hue, — ^but they changed as they roU'd, 

And brighten*d, and suddenly blazed into gold 

That she comb*d into flames, and the locks that fell down 

Tum'd dark as they fell, but I slighted their brown. 

Nor loved, till I saw the light ringlets shed wild, 

That innocence wears when she is but a child ; 

And her eyes, — Oh I ne'er had been witch'd with their shine, 

Had they been any other, my ^gle, than thine ! 

Then I gave me to magic, and gazed till I madden'd 
In the full of their light, — ^but I sadden'd and sadden'd 
The deeper I look'd, — ^till I sank on the snow 
Of her bosom, a thing made of terror and woe, 
And answer*d its throb with the shudder of fears, 
And hid my cold eyes from her eyes with my tears, 
And strain'd her white arms with the still languid weight 
Of a fainting ^stress. There she sat like the Fate 
That is nurse unto Death, and bent over in shame 
To hide me from her — ^the true Mgle — ^that came 
With the words on her lips the false witch had fore-given 
To make me immortal — ^for now I was even 
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At the portals of Death, who but waited the hush 

Of world-sounds in my ear to ory welcome, and rush 

With mj soul to the banks of his black-flowing river. 

Oh, would it had flown from my body for ever, 

Ere I listen'd those words, when I felt with a start, 

The life-blood rush back in one throb to my heart, 

And saw the pale lips where the rest of that spell 

Had perish'd in horror — and heard the farewell 

Of that voice that was drown*d in the dash of the stream 1 

How fain had I followed, and plunged with that scream 

Into death, but my being indignantly lagged 

Through the brutalised flesh that I painfully dragg'd 

Behind me : — " Circe 1 mother of spite 1 

Speak the last of that curse ! and imprison me quite 

In the husk of a brute, — ^that no pity may name 

The man that I was, — ^that no kindred may claim 

The monster I am 1 Let me utterly be 

Brute-buried, and Nature's dishonour with me 

Uninscribed ! " — But she listen'd my prayer, that was praise 

To her malice, with smiles, and advised me to gaze 

On the river for love, — ^and perchance she would make 

In pity a maid without eyes for my sake. 

And she left me like Scorn. Then I ask'd of the wave. 

What monster I was, and it trembled and gave 

The true shape of my grief, and I tum'd with my face 

From all waters for ever, and fled through that place. 

Till with horror more strong than all magic I pass'd 

Its bounds^ and the world was before me at last. 

There I wander'd in sorrow, and shunn'd the abodes 
Of men, that stood up in the likeness of Gods, 
But I saw from afar the warm shine of the sun 
On their cities, where man was a million, not f^ue : 
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And I saw the white smoke of their altars ascending, 

That ahoVd where the hearts of the many were blending. 

And the wind in my face brought shrill voices that came 

From the trumpets that gather'd whole bands in one flame 

Ab a chorus of man, — and thej streamed from the gates 

like a dusky libation poured out to the Fates. 

But at times there were gentler processions of peace 

That I watch'd with my soul in my eyes till their cease, 

There were women ! there men ! but to me a third sex 

I saw them all dots — ^yet I loved them as specks : 

And oft to assuage a sad yearning of eyes 

I stole near the city, but stole covert-wise 

Like a wild beast of love, and perchance to be smitten 

By some hand that I rather had wept on than bitten I 

Oh, I once had a haunt near a cot where a mother 

Daily sat in the shade with her child, and would smother 

Its eyelids in kisses, and then in its sleep 

Sang dreams in its ear of its manhood, while deep 

In a thicket of willows I gazed o*er the brooks 

That murmiu:*d between us and kiss'd them with looks ; 

But the willows unbosomed their secret, and never 

I retiun'd to a spot I had startled for ever. 

Though I oft long*d to know, but could ask it of none, 

Was the mother stiU fair, and how big was her son 9 

For the haunters of fields they all shunn'd me by flight, 
The men in their horror, the women in fright j 
None ever remained save a child once that sported 
Among the wild bluebells, and playfully coiuted 
The breeze ; and beside him a speckled snake lay 
Tight strangled, because it had hiss'd him away 
From the flower at his finger ; he rose and drew neair 
Like a Son of Immortals, one bom to no fear. 
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But with strength of black locks and with eyes azure bright 

To grow to large manhood of merciful might. 

He came, with his &ce of bold wonder, to feel, 

The hair of my side, and to lift up my heel, 

And question'd my face with wide eyes ; but when under 

My lids he saw tears, — ^for I wept at his wonder. 

He stroked me, and utter'd such kindliness then. 

That the once love of women, the friendship of men 

In past sorrow, no kindness e'er came like a kiss 

On my heart in its desolate day such as this I 

And I yeam'd at his cheeks in my love, and down bent, 

And lifted him up in my arms with intent 

To kiss him, — ^but he cruel-kindly, alas 1 

Held out to my lips a pluck'd handful of grass ! 

Then I dropt him in horror, but felt as I fled 

The stone he indignantly hurFd at my head. 

That dissevered my ear, — ^but I felt not, whose fate 

Was to meet more distress in his love than his hate ! 

Thus I wander'd, oompanion*d of grief and forlorn 
Till I wish'd for that land where my being was bom, 
But what was that land with its love, where my home 
Was self-shut against me ; for why should I oome 
Like an after-distress to my grey-bearded father. 
With a blight to the last of his sight 7 — ^let him rather 
Lament for me dead, and shed tears in the urn 
Where I was not, and still in fond memory turn 
To his son even such as he left him. Oh, how 
Could I walk with the youth once my fellows, but now 
Like Gkxls to my humbled estate f—or how bear 
The steeds once the pride of my eyes and the care 
Of my hands ? Then I tum'd me self-banish'd, and came 
Into Thessaly here, where I met v>th the same 
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As my8el£ I have heard how they met by a stream 
In games, and were suddenly changed by a scream 
That made wretches of many, as she roU'd her wild eyes 
Against heaven, and so yanish'd. — ^The gentle and wise 
Lose their thoughts in deep studies, and others their ill 
In the mirth of mankind where they mingle them stilL * 
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Alas ! That breathing Vanity should go 
Where Pride is buried, — ^like its very ghost^ 

Uprisen from the naked bones below. 
In novel flesh, clad in the silent boast 

Of gaudy silk that flutters to and fro, 
Shedding its chilling superstition most 

On young and ignorant natures — as it wont 

To haunt the peaceful churchyard of Bedfont I 

Each Sabbath morning, at the hour of prayer. 

Behold two maidens, up the quiet green 
Shining, far distant, in the summer air 

That flaunts their dewy robes and breathes between 

* Alihongb ** Ljens " has nerer met vith very warm admirers, oving^ 
perhaps, to its classical origin and style (indeed, in a letter I have of his^ 
simple John Clare confesses he does not understand a word of it), I incline 
to hold with the following opinion from a letter written to my father hy 
Hartley Coleridge, in 1831. 

"I wish yon wonld write a little more in the style of 'Lycos the 
Centanr,* or * Eagene AramU Dream.' In whatever yon attempt yon exoeL 
Then why not exert your best and noblest talent^ as well as that wit, which 
I wonld neTer wish to be dormant. I am not a gradnate in the Academy 
of Compliment, bnt I think * Lyons ' a work absolntely nniqne in its line, 
snch as no man has written, or conld hare written, bnt yonnelt** 
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Their downy plumes, — sailing as if they were 

Two far-off ships, — ^until they brush between 
The churchyard's humble walls, and watch and wait 
On either side of the wide open'd gate. 



And there they stand — ^with haughty necks before 
God*s holy house, that points towards the skie 

Frowning reluctant duty from the poor. 
And tempting homage from unthoughtful eyes : 

And Youth looks lingering from the temple door, 
Breathing its wishes in unfruitful sighs. 

With pouting lips, — forgetful of the grace, 

Of health, and smiles, on the heart-conscious &oe ;- 

Because that Wealth, which has no bliss beside^ 
May wear the happiness of rich attire ; 

And those two sisters, in their silly pride, 

May change the soul's warm glances for the fire 

Of lifeless diamonds ; — ^and for health denied, — 
With art, that blushes at itself, inspire 

Their languid cheeks— -and flourish in a glory 

That has no life in life, nor after-stoiy. 

The aged priest goes shaking his grey hair 
In meekest censuring, and turns his eye 

Earthward in grief, and heavenward in pray'i, 
And sighs, and clasps his hands, and passes by, 

Good-hearted man I what sullen soul would wear 
Thy sorrow for a garb, and constantly 

Put on thy censure, that might win the pndsd 

Of one so grey in goodness and in days I 
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Also the solemn clerk partakes the shamo 
Of this ungodly shine of human pride. 

And sadly blends his reyerence and blame 
In one grave bow, and passes with a strid9 

Impatient : — ^many a red-hooded dame 
Turns her pain*d head, but not her glance, aside 

From wanton dress, and marvels o'er again. 

That heaven hath no wet judgments for the vain. 



" 1 have a lily in the bloom at home," 

Quoth one, " and by the blessed Sabbath day 

ril pluck my lily in its pride, and come 
And read a lesson upon vain array ; — 

And when stiff silks are rustling up, and some 
Give place, I'll shake it in proud eyes and say — 

Making my reverence, — ' Ladies, an you please, 

King Solomon's not half so fine aa these/ " 



Then her meek partner, who haa nearly run 

His earthly course, — " Nay, Goody, let your text 

Grow in the garden. — ^We have only one — 
Who knows that these dim eyes may see the next f 

Summer will come again, and summer sim, 
And lilies too, — ^but I were sorely vext 

To mar my garden, and cut short the blow 

Of the last lily I may live to grow.*' 



<' The last 1 '* quoth she, " and though the last it 
Lo ! those two wantons, where they stand so proud 

With waving plumes, and jewels in their hair. 
And painted cheeks, like Dagons to be bow'd 
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And ourtsey'd to ! — ^last Sabbath after pray'r^ 

I heard the little Tomkins ask aloud 
If thej were angels — but I made him know 
God's bright ones better, with a bitter blow I'* 



So speaking, they pursue the pebbly walk 
That leads to the white porch the Sunday throng. 

Hand-coupled urchins in restrained talk, 
And anxious pedagogue that chastens wrong, 

And posied churchwarden with solemn stalk. 
And gold-bedizen'd beadle flames along, 

And gentle peasant clad in buff and green, 

Like a meek cowslip in the spring serene ; 

And blushing maiden — ^modestly arra/d 

In spotless white, — still conscious of the glass ; 

And she, the lonely widow, that hath made 
A sable ooyenant with grief, — alas I 

She yeils her tears under the deep, deep shade, 
While the poor kindly-hearted, as they pass, 

Bend to unclouded childhood, and caress 

Her boy, — so rosy ! — and so fiettherlesB ! 



Thus, as good Christians ought, they all draw near 
The fair white temple, to the timely call 

Of pleasant bells that tremble in the ear. — 
Now the last firock, and scarlet hood, and shawl 

Fade into dusk, in the dim atmosphere 

Of the low porch, and heaVn has won them all, 

— Saying those two, that turn aside and pass, 

In yelvet blossom, where all flesh is grass. 
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Ah me ! to see their silken manora trail'd 
In purple luxuries — ^with restless gold, — 

Flaunting the grass where widowhood has wdl'd 
In blotted black,— over the heapy mould 

Panting waye-wantonly ! They neyer quail*d 
How the warm vanity abused the cold ; 

Nor saw the solemn faces of the gone 

Sadly uplooking through transparent stone : 



But swept their dwellings with imquiet light, 
Shocking the awful presence of the dead ; 

Where gracious natures would their eyes benight 
Nor wear their being with a lip too red, 

Nor move too rudely in the summer bright 
Of sun, but put staid sorrow in their tread. 

Meting it into steps, with inward breath, 

In very pity to bereaved death. 

Now in tne diuroh, time-sober*d minds resign 
To solemn pray'r, and the loud chaunted hymn,- 

With glowing picturings of joys divine 

Painting the mist-light where the roof is dim 

But youth looks upward to the window shine. 
Warming with rose and purple and the swim 

Of gold, as if thought- tinted by the stains 

Of gorgeous light through many-colour*d panes *, 

Soiling the virgin snow wherein God hath 
Enrobed his angels, — and with absent eyes 

Hearing of HeaVn, and its directed path. 

Thoughtful of slippers, — and the glorious skies 
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Clouding with satin, — ^till the preacher's wrath 

Consumes his pity, and he glows, and cries 
With a deep voice that trembles in its mighty 
And earnest eyes grown eloquent in light : 



*' Oh, that the vacant eye would leurn to look 
On Tery beauty, and the heart embrace 

True loveliness, and from this holy book 

Drink the warm-breathing tenderness and grace 

Of love indeed ! Oh, that the young soul took 
Its virgin passion from the glorious &ce 

Of fair religion, and address'd its strife, 

To win the riches of eternal life ! 



" Doth the vain heart love glory that is none, 

And the poor excellence of vain attire ? 
Oh go, and drown your eyes against the sun, 

The visible ruler of the starry quire. 
Till boiling gold in giddy eddies run. 

Dazzling the brain with orbs of living fire ; 
And the faint soul down-darkens into nighty 
And dies a burning martyrdom to light 

" Oh go, and gaze,— when the low winda of ev'n 
Breathe hymns, and Nature's many forests nod 

Their gold-crown'd heads ; and the rich blooms of heav'n 
Sun-ripen'd give their blushes up to €rod ; 

And mountain-rocks and cloudy steeps are riv'n 
By founts of fire, as smitten by the rod 

Of heavenly Moses, — that your thirsty sense 

May quench its longings of magnificence 1 
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^ Tet suns shall perish — stars shall fade away — 
Day into darkness— darkness into death — 

Death into silence ; the warm light of day, 

The blooms of summer, the rich glowing breath 

Of even — all shall wither and decay, 

like the frail furniture of dreams beneath 

The touch of mom— or bubbles of rich dyes 

That break and vanish in the aching eyes.*' 

They hear, soul-blushing, and repentant shed 

Unwholesome thoughts in wholesome tears, and pour 

Their sin to earth, — and with low drooping head 
Receive the solemn blessing, and implore 

Its grace— then soberly with chastened tread. 
They meekly press towards the gusty door, 

With humbled eyes that go to graze upon 

The lowly grass — ^like him of Babylon. 

The lowly grass ! — water-constant mind ! 

Fast-ebbing holiness ! — soon-fuling grace 
Of serious thought, as if the gushing wind 

Through the low porch had wash*d it from the &ce 
For ever 1 — How they lift their eyes to find 

Old vanities 1 — Pride wins the veiy place 
Of meekness^ like a bird, and flutters now 
With idle wings on the curl-conscious brow! 

And lo ! with eager looks they seek the way 

Of old temptation at the lowly gate ; 
To feast on feathers, and on vain array. 

And painted cheeks, and the rich glistering state 
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Of jewel-sprinkled locks. — ^But where are they, 
The graceless haughty ones that used to wait 
With lofty necky and nods, and stiffen'd eye 
None challenge the old homage bending by. 



In vain they look for the ungracious bloom 
Of rich apparel where it gloVd befbre^— 

For Vanity has faded all to gloom. 
And lofty Pride has stiffen'd to the core. 

For impious life to tremble at its doom, — 
Set for a warning token evermore, 

Whereon, as now, the giddy and the wise 

Shall gaze with lifted hands and wondering eyes. 

The aged priest goes on each sabbath mom, 
But shakes not sorrow under his grey hair ; 

The solemn derk goes lavender*d and shorn 
Nor stoops his back to the ungodly pair ; — 

And ancient lips that puckered up in scorn, 
Go smoothly breathing to the house of prayV ; 

And in the garden-plot, from day to day, 

The lily blooms its long white life away. 

And where two haughty maidens used to be. 
In pride of plume, where plumy Death had trod, 

Trailmg their gorgeous velvets wantonly. 
Most unmeet pall, over the holy sod ; — 

There, gentle stranger, thou may'st only see 
Two sombre Peacocks. Age, with sapient nod 

Marking the spot, still tarries to declare 

How they once lived, and wherefore they are there. 

VOL. IV. ^'^ 
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HYMN TO THE SUN. 



Giver of glowing light ! - 
Though but a god of other daj% 

The kings and sages 

Of wiser ages 
jStill live and gladden in thj genial rays 1 

King of the tuneful lyre, 
Still poets' hynms to thee belong 
Though lips are cold 
Whereon of old 
Thy beams all tum'd to worshipping and song I 

Lord of the dreadfal bow, 
None triumph now for Python's death ; 

But thou dost save 

From hungry grave 
The life that hangs upon a summer breath. 

Father of rosy day, 
No more thy douds of incense rise ; 

But waking flow'rs 

At morning hours, 
Give-out their sweets to meet thee in the skies. 

God of the Delphic fane, 
No more thou listenest to hymns sublime ; 

But they will leave 

On winds at eve, 
A solemn echo to the end of time. 
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MroNIGHT. 

Unfathomablb Night ! how dost thou sweep 
Over the flooded earth, and darklj hide 
The mighty city under thy full tide ; 
Making a silent palace for old Sleep, 
Like his own temple under the hush'd deep. 
Where all the busy day he doth abide, 
And forth at the late dark, outspreadeth wide 
His dusky wings, whence the cold water sweep 1 
How peacefully the living millions lie 1 

Lidl'd unto death beneath his poppy spells ; 
There is no breath — ^no living stir — no cry- 
No tread of foot — no song — ^no music-call — 

Only the sound of melancholy bells — 
The voice of Time — survivor of them all ! 



TO A SLEEPING CHILD.* 



I. 
Oh^ 'tis a touching thing, to make one weep,— 
A tender infant with its curtain*d eye, 
Breathing as it would neither live nor die 
With that unchanging countenance of sleep ! 
As if its silent dream, serene and deep, 
Had lined its slumber with a still blue sky 

* ThiB and the following wnnet were written to the infiut aon of the 
late Ber. Bdward Rice, liaster of Ghrist'a HoepitaL 
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So that the paasiye cheeks unoonBcious lie 
With no more life than roses — just to keep 
The blushes warm, and the mild, odorous breath. 
blossom boy ! so calm is thy repose, 
So sweet a compromise of life and death, 
'Tis pitj those fair buds should e'er unclose 
For memory to stain their inward leaf, 
Tinging thy dreams with unacquainted grief. 



TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 

. » 

IL 

Thinb eyelids slept so beauteously, I deem'd 

No eyes could wake so beautiful as they : 

Thy rosy cheeks in sudi still slumbers lay, 

I loved their peacefulness^ nor ever dream'd 

Of dimples : — for those parted lips so seem'd, 

I never thought a smile could sweetlier play, 

Nor that so graceful life could chase away 

Thy graceful death, — till those blue eyes upbeam'd. 

Now slumber lies in dimpled eddies drown*d. 

And roses bloom more rosily for joy, 

And odorous silence ripens into sound. 

And fingers move to sound. — ^All-beauteous boy ! 

How thou dost waken into smiles, and prove. 

If not more lovely, thou art more like Love I 
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TO FANCY. 



Most delicate Ariel ! submissiye thiDg, 
Won by the mind's high magio to its hest^^- 
Invisible embassy, or secret guest, — 
Weighing the light air on a lighter wing ; — 
Whether into the midnight moon, to bring 
Illuminate visions to the eye of rest, — 
Or rich romances.&om the florid West, — 
Or to the sea, for mystic whispering, — 
Still by thy charm'd allegiance to the will. 
The fruitful wishes prosper in the brain, 
As by the fingering of fairy skill, — 
Moonlight, and waters, and soft music's strain, 
Odours, and blooms, and my Miranda's smile. 
Making this dull world an enchanted isle. 



MR MARTIITS PICTURES AND THE BONASSUS. 

▲ LETTSR TROlf MBS. WnOFBED LLOTD TO HER FBIXXD MBS. FBIGl^ 
AT THE PAB80NA0E HOT78B AT , IN MONMOUTHSHIBE. 

■■ ♦ — 

Mt dear Mrs. Prtob, 

This is to let you know that me and Becky and 
little Humphry are safe arriyed in London, where we have 
been since Monday. My darter is quite inchanted with the 
metropalus and longs to be inti'aduced to it satiety, which 
please God she shall be as soon as things are ready to make 
her debutt in. It is high time now she should be brought 
into the world being twenty years old come Midsummer it 
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veiy big for her sise. You knows, Mrs. Price, that with her 
figure and accumplishments she was quite berried in Wales, 
but I hopes when the country is scowercd off she will shine 
as bright as the best & make rare havock among the mail 
sects. She has learned the pinaforte and to draw, and does 
flowers and shells, as Mr. Owen says, to a mirrikle, for I 
spares no munnj on her to make her fit for any gentleman's 
wife, when he shall please to az her. I took her the other 
day to the Bullock's Museum to see Mr. Martin's expedition 
of picters — because she has such a pretty notion of painting 
herself — and a very nice site it was thof it cost half-a-crown. 
I tried to get the children in for half-price but the man said 
that Becky was a full-grown lady, and so she is sure enuff, so 
I could only beat him down to take a sixpence oft little 
Humphry. 

The picters are hung in a parler up-stairs (Becky calls it 
a drawing room) and you see about a dozen for your munny 
which brings it to about a penny a piece, <& that is not dear. 
The first on the left hand as you go in — and on the right 
coming out — is called Beyenge. It represents a man and 
woman with a fire breaking out at their backs — Becky thought 
it was the fire of London — but the show gentleman said it 
was Troy that was burned out of revenge, so that was a 
very good thought to paint. Then there was Bell Shazzar's 
Feast as you read of it in the Bible, with Daniel interrupting 
the handwriting on the wall — ^with the cunning men & the 
king 4fe all the nobility. Becky said she never saw such 
bewtiful painting — and sure enuff they were the finest 
cullers I ever set eyes on, blews, & pinks and purples <fe 
greens, all as bright as firesh sattin and velvet, and no doubt 
they had court sutes all span new for the Banket As for 
Himiphry there was no getting him firom a picter of a Welsh 
Bard because he knew the ballad about it <fe saw the whole 
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core of Captain Edwards's sodgers coming down the hill, 

with their waggin' train and aU, quite nateraL To be sure 

their cullers were very bewtiful, but there was so many 

mountings piled atop of one another and some going out of 

sight into heaven that it made my neck ake to look after 

them. Next to that there was a storm in Babylon/ but not 

half so well painted Becky said as the rest. There was none 

hardly of those smart bright cullers only a bunch of flowers 

in a garden, that Becky said would look bewtiful on a chancy 

teacup. Howsomeyer some gentlemen looked at it a long 

while and called it clever and said they preferred his 

architecter work to his painting <fe he makes very handsum 

bildings for sartin. They said too that this picter was quieter 

than all the rest — ^but how that can be, God he knows, 

for I could not hear a pin's difference betwixt them — and 

besides that it was in better keeping which I suppose means 

it is sold to a Lord. The next was only a lady very well 

dressed and walking in a landskip. But oh, Mrs. Price, how 

shall I tell you about the burning of Herculeum 1 Becky 

said it put her in mind of what is written in the Revelations 

about the sky being turned to blood, and indeed it seemed to 

take all the culler out of her face when she looked at it. It 

looked as if all the world was going to be burnt to death 

with a shower of live coals ! Oh dear to see the pore things 

running about in sich an earthquack as threw the pillers off 

their legs — and all the men of war in distress, beating their 

bottoms, k going to rack and ruin in the arber. It is a 

shocking site to see only in a picter, with so many people in 

silks and sattins and velvets having their things so scorched 

A burnt into holes 1 Mrs. Price 1 what a mercy we was 

not bom in Yesuvus & there is no burning mountings in 

ft 
* The Btorming of Baljylon : Hn. Lloyd most haye got her eatalogae by 
beamy. 
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Wales !— only think to be holding our sheelds over onr heads 
to keep off the hot Binders, and almost suffercated to death 
with brimstun. It puts one in a shiver to think of it. 

There is another picture of a burning mounting with 
Zadok* hanging upon a rock — ^Beckj knows the stoiy is 
shall tell it you — ^but it looked nothing after the other, 
though the criketal gentleman, you knows of, said it was a 
much better painting. But there is no saying for people's 
tastes — as Mr. Owen says, the world does not dine upon one 
dinner — ^but I have foigot one more h that is Mac Beth and 
the three Whiches, with such a ridgment of Hilanders that I 
wonder how they got into one picter. Becky said the band 
ought to be playing bag Pipes instead of Kittle drums, but 
no doubt Mr. Martyi knows better than Becky, and I am 
Exae from what I heard in the North that either Kittles or 
Drums would sound better tlian bag Pipes. 

We are going to-morrow to the play, and any other sites 
we may see you shall hear. Till then give my respective 
complements to Mr. Price with a kiss from Beck & Humphry 
and remane, 

Tour faithful humble sarveut 

Winifred Llotd. 

P.S. I foigot to say that after we had seen Mr. Martin's 
expedition, we went from the Bullock's to the Bonassus — as 
it is but a step from wan to the other. The man says it is a 
perfect picter, ds so it is for sartin, and ought to be painted. 
It is like a bull only quite different, and comes from the 
Appellation Mountings. My Humphry thought it must 
have been catched in a pound, and I wundered the child 
could make sich a nateral idear, but he is a sweet boy and 
very foreward in his laming. Ae was eyely delited at the 

* Hn^ Lloyd means Zadak, in the " Tales of the Qenii.'* 
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Bite you may be sure, but Becky being timersome shut Her 
eyes all the time she was seeing it. But saying his pushing 
now & then the anymil is no ways veracious & eats nothing 
but yegeatables. The man showed us some outlandish sort 
of pees that it lives upon but he gave it two hole pales of 
rare carruts besides It must be a handsum customer to the 
green Grocer and a pretty penny I warrant it costs for 
vittles. But it is a wonderful work of Natur, and ought to 
make man look to his ways as Mr. Lloyd says. Which of 
our infiddles could make a Bonassus 1 let them tell me that, 
Mrs. Price. I would have carried him home in my eye to 
describe to you & Mr. Price, but we met Mrs. Striker the 
butcher's lady & she drove him quite out of my head. 
Howsomever as you likes carosities I shall send his playbill 
that knows more about him than I do, though there's nothing 
like seeing him with wan's one eye's. I think if the man 
would take him down to Monmouth in a Cany Wan he 
would get a good many hapence by showing him. TiU then 
I remane once more 

Tour faithfdl humble sarvent 

WiNIPRBD LlOTD. 



[I diflcorered the following scrap of grim dry hnmoar among other 
papers of my &ther^s. From the appearance of the writings I condade 
it was of some of these early years.] 
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It haa been mudi questioned amongst the curious if 
there be such things (or nothings) as Ghosts ; but whether 
or not, and leaving this Alignment to the Learned, — ^the 
following may be relied upon as a wonderful instance of 
presence of mind in an apparition. 
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In the year 1421, the widow of Ralph Cranfield, of 
Dipmore End, in the parish of Sandhurst, Berkshire, was 
one midnight alarmed by a noise in her bed-chamber, and 
looking up she saw at her bed-foot the appearance of 
a skeleton (whidi she verily believed was her husband) 
nodding and talking to her on its fingers, or finger-bones, 
after the manner of a dumb x)ersoa [And the moonlight 
shone through the ribs as if through a trellis, making a 
barred shadow upon the counterpane.]* Whereupon she 
was so smitten with fear that after striving to scream aloud, 
which she ooidd not by reason of her fright, she fell back- 
ward as in a swoon : yet not so insensible but she could 
see that the figure was greatly agitated and distressed, and 
would have dasped her, but on seeing her loathing, it 
desisted — only moving its jaw upward and downward, as if 
it would cry for help but could not for want of its parts of 
speech* 

At last) she growing more and more faint and likely to die 
of fright, the skeleton suddenly, and as if at a thought, began 
to swing round its hand (which was loose at the wrist) with 
a brisk motion ; and the finger-bones, being hard and long, 
and striking sharply against each other, made a loud noise 
like the springing of a watchman's rattle ; at which alarm 
the neighbours running hastily in, and stoutly armed as 
Against thieves and murderers, the Spectre suddenly 
departedf 

* This sentenoe is Tuurely legible^ baying been scratcbed tbrongb on 
second thongbts. 

f I cannot diioorer wbetber tbii ingenioas gbost was tbe offspring of my 
fatber'B brain, or tbe bero of some legend of Sandborat, -where my father 
resided, as a young man, for some period witb bis uncle^ tbe late Mr. 
Sands. 
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1828. 



THE LONDON MAGAZINE AND ANNUAI& 

[My fitther this year contributed to the ''London/' besides the nsoal 
"Lion's Head," "Fair Ines"— "Ode to Autumn "—" To a Cold 
Beauty*'— and Sonnets to " Silence "—" An Enthusiast"— "Death 
—and "Keats' Endymion."] 



THE LION'S HEAD. 



»t 



A.R's poem liaa been bumt^ as he requested, with a 
multitude of others. ''It looked indifferent well," as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek has it, " in a flame-ooloured stock." 

The Elegy on Dr. Hutton is well written by Mr. 

Carstairs. 

M.'8 Ode on the Martyrs who were burnt in the rain of 
Queen Maiy is original, but wants fire. 

"The Sketch of a Plan for abolishing Beggars" — ^by 
making them Gentlemen — ^is humane but Utopian. 

[I suspect the following Epigram on a picture in the Academy, called 
"The Doubtful Sneeze," is also my Other's.] 

Thb Doubtful Sneeze ! a failure quite — 
A winker half, and half a gaper — 
Alas, to paint on canvas here 
What should have been on tissue paper. 
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THOUGHTS ON SCULPTURK 

Therb IB something sublime in the pale repose of fine 
sculpture : colour is as noise and motion. — Harlequin is 
motley and active — ^but a Statue is a thing only of light 
and shade ; and stillness and silence are its proper attributes, 
and the first inspiration of its presence. 

On entering the repository of the Elgin Marbles, the 
Toice is instantly subdued to a whisper, and the foot is 
restrained in its tread ; there is no occasion for the written 
request of the students to preserve silence — it will keep 
itself, the best peace-officer of the pleu^e. We seem to be, 
not among imitations, but petrifactions of life, — feel as if 
noise, or mirth, or ungentle motion, were an insult to their 
constrained quietness. The most impassioned, the most 
ruffled, are as mute as Niobe when she turned to stone : even 
that snorting horse, wild and fiery as he may once have been, 
distends only a breathless nostril to the air, and is fixed for 
ever. If he move not now, he will never move more, so 
much has he the look of fierce intent. Theseus sits too, as 
if he would never rise again ; but in him you might fancy 
it merely the fault of his will. This repose seems the 
proper mood of a statue. It should be pale in act, as pale 
in substance — either above or beneath all violence — ^too 
rock-like to be rudely acted on, or too delicate and aerial^ 
too sylph-like for touch — ^too pure even (as it seems) to be 
stained by the light I remember a female figure of this 
nature, which might have been a personification of silence, — 
a marble metaphor of peace. Alone, and still, and hushed, 
it stood in the dark of a long passage, like an embodied 
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twilight, — ^not dead, but with sudh a breathless life as we 
conceive in a solemn midnight apparition ; — ^passionless, yet 
not incapable of passion, as if only there was no cause mighty 
enough in this world to disturb her divine rest There she 
stood, with her blank eyes,* gazing no one knew whither — ^not 
asleep, — but as in one of those dreams which make up the 
life of gods, blissful, serene, and eternal — herself almost a 
dream, she seemed so pale, and shadowy, and imreal — as 
unreal as if only framed out of moonlight, or (what is quite 
possible) only the fanciful creation of my own theoiy. 



FAIR INES. 



SAW ye not fair lues f 
She's gone into the West, 
To dazzle when the sim is down, 
And rob the world of rest : 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast 

turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 

And stars unrivall'd bright ; 

* These blank eyes (wherdn there is no indioaiion of the ptipil) are the 
trne eyes in scalptore. They seem to hold no oommonion with your own, 
but to gase, not on points, bnt on all spaoe^ like the eyes of god% or of 
prophets looking into the fatnre. 
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And blessed will the lover be 

That walks beneath their lights 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 

I dare not even write ! 



Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier. 

Who rode so gaily by thy side. 

And whisper'd thee so near 1 

Were there no bonny dames at home. 

Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 

The dearest of the dear 1 

I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before ; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay. 

And snowy plumes they wore ; 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 

— ^If it had been no more 1 



Alas, alas^ fair Ines, 

She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps. 

And shoutings of the throng ; 

But some were sad and felt no mirth. 

But only Music's wrong; 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell^ 

To her you've loved so long. 
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Farewell, flEurewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck. 

Nor danced so light before, — 

Alas, for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore ! 

The smile that blest one lover^s heart 

Has broken many more 1 



[The following poem is written on the same sheet of paper aa the 
original copy of *'Fair Ines." It was never published during my 
lather's life — so I have decided on inserting it here.] 



TO A FALSE FRIEND. 



OuK hands have met, but not our hearts ; 
Our hands will never meet again. 
Friends, if we have ever been, 
Friends we cannot now remain : 
I only know I loved you once, 
I only know I loved in vain ; 
Our hands have met, but not our hearts ; 
Our hands will never meet again I 

Then farewell to heart and hand I 

I would our hands had never met : 

Even the outward form of love 

Must be resign'd with some regret. 

Friends, we still might seem to be, 

If I my wrong could e'er forget 

Our hands have join'd but not our hearts : 

I would our hands had never met 1 



4sa 



ODR 

▲uTuinr. 

I BAW old Autumn in the misty mom 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn ; 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by nighty 
Pearling his coronet of golden com. 

Where are the songs of Summer 1 — ^With the «un, 

Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 

Till shade and silence waken up aa one, 

And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth. 

Where are the merry birds 1 — Away, away, 

On panting wings through the inclement skies, 

Lest owls should prey 
• ' Undazzled at noon-day. 
And tear with homy beak their lustrous eye& 

Where are the blooms of Summer 9 — In the west, 
Blushing their last to the last simny hours. 
When the mild Eve by sudden Night is prest 
Like tearful Proserpine, snatch'd from her flow'rs 

To a most gloomy breast 
Where is the pride of Summer, — the green prime,- 
The many, many leaves all twinkling ? — ^Three 
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On the moss'd elm ; three on the naked lime 
Trembling, — ^and one upon the old oak tree ! 

Where is the Dryad's immortality 1 — 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy Winter through 

In the smooth holly's green eternity. 

The squirrel gloats o'er his accomplish'd hoard, 

The ants have brimm*d their gamers with ripe grain, 

And honey bees have stored 
The sweets of sxunmer in their luscious cells ; 
The swallows all have wing'd across the main ; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 

And sighs her tearful spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 

Alone, alone. 

Upon a mosey stone. 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone. 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary ; 
Whilst all the wither'd world looks drearily. 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past 
In the hush'd mind's mysterious far-away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, grey upon the grey. 

go and sit with her, and be o'ershaded 

Under the languid downfall of her hair ; 

She wears a coronal of flowers faded 

Upon her forehead, and a fajoe of care ; — 

There is enough of withered everywhere 

To make her bower, — and enough of gloom ; 

There is enough of sadness to invite. 

If only for the rose that died, whose doom 
VOL. IV. 28 



484 SONNET. 

Is Beauty's^ — she tliat with the living bloom 
Of consdotui oheekB most beautifies the light : 
There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear,— 
Enough of cliilly droppings from her bowl ; 
Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 
To frame her cloudy prison for the soul ! 



SONNET. 

BKATH. 



It is not death, that — sometime — ^in a sigh 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight ; 

That — sometime — ^these bright stars, that now reply 

In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night ; 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 

And all life's ruddy springs forget to flow ; 

That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal sprite 

Be lapp'd in alien clay and laid below ; 

It is not death to know this, — but to know 

That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 

In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 

So duly and so oft, — and when grass waves 

Over the past-away, there may be then 

No resurrection in the minds of men. 
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SONNET. 

8ILBN0B. 

There is a silence where hath been no sound. 

There is a silence where no sound may be, 

In the cold grave— under the deep deep sea, 

Or in wide desert where no life is found, 

Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound ; 

No voice is hush'd — ^no life treads silentlj. 

But clouds and doudj shadows wander free, 

That never spoke, over the idle ground : 

But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 

Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 

Though the dun fox, or wild hyaena, calls. 

And owls, that flit continually between. 

Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 

There the true Silence is, self-consdous and alone. 



SONNET. 

WBITTXN IN KSiilS* "XMBTMION.' 



I SAW pale Dian, sitting by the brink 
Of silver falls, the overflow of fountains 
From cloudy steeps ; and I grew sad to think 
Endymion's foot was silent on those mountains 
And he but a hushM name, that Silence keeps 
In dear remembrance, — ^lonely, and forlora 
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Singing it to herself until she weeps 
Tears, that perchance still glisten in the mom :• 
And as I mused, in dull imaginings. 
There came a flash of garments, and I knew 
The awful Muse by her harmonious wings 
Charming the air to music as she flew — 
Anon there rose an echo through the vale 
Gaye back Endjmion in a dreamlike tale. 



SONNET. 

TO AN ENTHUSIAST. 



Young ardent soul, graced with fair Nature's truth, 

Spring warmth of heart, and fervency of mind, 

And still a large late love of all thy kind. 

Spite of the world's cold practice and Time's tooth,— 

For all these gifts, I know not, in fair sooth. 

Whether to give thee joy, or bid thee blind 

Thine eyes with tears, — that thou hast not resign'd 

The passionate fire and fierceness of thy youth : 

For as the current of thy life shall flow, 

Gilded by shine of sun or shadow-stain'd. 

Through flow'ry valley or unwholesome fen. 

Thrice blessed in thy joy, or in thy woe 

Thrice cursed of thy race, — ^thou art ordain'd 

To share beyond the lot of common men. 
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TO A COLD BEAUTY. 

Ladt, wouldst thou heiress be 
To Winter^s cold and cruel part 1 

When he sets the rivers free, 
Thou dost still lock up thy heart ;— > 

Thou that shouldst outlast the snow, 

But in the whiteness of thy brow 

Scorn and cold neglect are made 
For winter gloom and winter wind, 

But thou wilt wrong the summer air. 
Breathing it to words unkind, — 

Breath which only should belong 

To love, to sunlight, and to song ! 

When the little buds unclose. 
Bed, and white, and pied, and blue, 

And that virgin flow'r, the rose. 
Opes her heart to hold the dew, 

Wilt thou look thy bosom up 

With no jewel in its cup f 

Let not cold December sit 
Thus in Love's peculiar throne : 

Brooklets are not prison'd now, 
But crystal frosts are all agone. 

And that which hangs upon the spray. 

It is no snow, but flow*r of May 1 



488 SERENADE. 

[I find the origixial MS. of thia dated 1823. I hare been onabk to 
tToce its appearance anywhere during my fathei's life.] 

SERENADE 



Ah, sweet, thou little knowest how 

I wake and passionate watches keep ; 
And yet while I address thee now, 

Methinks thou smilest in thy sleep. 
'Tis sweet enough to make me weep, 

That tender thought of love and thee, 
That while the world is hush'd so deep, 

Thy soul's perhaps awake to me ! 

Sleep on, sleep on, sweet bride of sleep I 

With golden yisions for thy dower. 
While I this midnight Tigil keep, 

And bless thee in thy silent bower ; 
To me 'tis sweeter than the power 

Of sleep, and fairy dreams unfurFd, 
That I alone, at this still hotir. 

In patient love outwatch the world. 



[The ** Old Ballad" which follows is also dated 1828 in my father's 
common-place book. I have been unable to find where it was pub- 
Ushed. The air to which it is given is that of an old song that I 
remember hearing my mother repeat often. Its plot is similar to the 
ballad of '' Binnorie/' and it has a harden somewhat of the same sort 
As fieir as I can remember, the first verse begms : 

Thoio was a King in the North Conntree, 

Down — Down — Downderry — ^Down. 
There was a King in the North (3ountree 
And he had daughters one two and three, 

The Bough it shall bend to me, &C.1 
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OLD BALLAD. 

•" There was % King in the North Ooimim.* 

There was a Fairy liyed in a well. 
And she pronounced a magical spell ; 
" Whoever loo£s in this wave/' she said, 
" Shall see the lady that he's to wed ! " 

A King came by with his hunting-spear 
And stoop'd to look in the waters dear ; 
He laid by the brim his signet of gold. 
And gave his Brother his crown to hold. 

But while he knelt and was looking down, 
His Brother stood and tried-on the crown ; 
The pearls were bright, and the rubies brave, 
So he tumbled his brother into the wave. 

'' Oh Brother, oh Brother, you've got my ring 
And the lawful crown that made me king ; 
But your heart shall fail, and your hand shall quake, 
And the head that wears my jewels shall acbel" 

The murderer stood and look'd from the brink, 
^'The Sim is so hot, I should like to drink !** 
But lo ! as he stoop'd with a silver cup^ 
His head went down, and his heels flew up ! 

"Oh ! Brother, oh 1 Brother, — I've got your crown. 
But the weight of the jewels has pull'd me down« 
You shall be crown'd in the skies again, — 
But I shall be mark'd on the brow like Gain ! ** 
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Down he sank in the dismal wave. 
As cold aa death, and dark as the grave ; 
But when he came to the stones at last. 
The Faiiy caught him, and held him flEist. 

She took him into her crystal hall 
And there he saw his face in the wall ; 
She look'd rosy, but he look'd white, 
And all the tapers were burning bright 

The King leap'd down from his Fairy throne, 
With eyes that brighter than diamonds shone ; 
His left hand balanced a golden globe, 
But his right hand lifted his purple robe. 

<< Oh Brother 1 oh Brother ! bend down yoiu- knee. 
But kneel to Heaven, and not to me. 
For God may frown on your grievous sin, 
But Fm too happy you push*d me in. 

Ck>me hither, come hither, you're welcome now^ 
To my crown of gold that decks your brow ; 
There's smiles worth heav*n on my true-love's face, 
And she has made me King of this place 1 " 



[The following lines, snggested by a bunch of English grapes, were 
written abont tiiis time— as well as the two Sonnets which succeed 
them— and which have never heen printed before.] 

Wb did not wear a leafy crown. 
And darkly glance to darker glance. 
Under the green leaf and the brown, 
Wooing the eyes of maids of France, 
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With very bloomy down : 

We stain'd not hands with purple blood 

In golden Amo's pleasant vale, 

Where the proud Brothers quench'd the stain. 

And saw two murderers in the flood 

With faces guilty-pale : 

Nor on the sunny hills of Spain 

We used to drink the sun and twine 

Long amorous tendrils to entrap 

The careless finger of maid to linger 

And pluck us from the trembling vine 

To brim her dimpled lap. 



SONNET. 

Love, I am jealous of a worthless man 
Whom — for his merits — ^thou dost hold too dear : 
No better than myself, he lies as near 
And precious to thy bosom. He may span 
Thy sacred waist and with thy sweet breath fan 
His happy cheek, and thy most willing ear 
Invade with words and call his love sincere 
And true as mine, and prove it — ^if he can : — 
Not that I hate him for such deeds as this — 
He were a devil to adore thee less, 
Who wears thy favour, — I am ill at ease 
Rather lest he should e*er too coldly press 
Thy gentle hand : — ^This is my jealousy 
Making myself suspect but never thee 1 
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SONNET. 

— ♦ — 

LoYB, see thj loyer humbled at thy feet. 

Not in servUitj, but homage sweet, 

Gladly inclined : — and with my bended knee * 

Think that my inward spirit bows to thee — 

More proud indeed than when I stand or dimb 

Elsewhere : — there is no statue so sublime 

As Love's in all the world, and e'en to kiss 

The pedestal is still a better bliss 

Than all ambitions. ! Love's lowest base 

Is far above the reaching of disgrace 

To shame this posture. Let me then draw nigh 

Feet that have fared so nearly to the sky, 

And when this duteous homage has been given 

I will rise up and clasp the heart in Heaven. 



1824. 



[For tills year I have been Tinable to trace clearly mach of my fatl ei'% 
writing. '*The Forsaken/' howerer, which is noted in the come ion- 
place book as '*for head of Madeline,** I imagine, from its date, nust 
have appeared in some annual about this time, as also the song follow ing 
it, which is marked '*for Ackermann's." I have reason to bcliitye 
that the next song, '*0 Lady, leave thy silken thread," sent to ihe 
''Times" by the late Mr. Shoborl, with a letter which I give beloi^/ 
should be assigned to this date.] 



THE FORSAKEN. 

Thb dead are in their silent graves, 
And the dew is cold aboye. 
And the Hying weep and sigh, 
Over dust that once was love. 

Once I only wept the dead. 

But now the living cause my pain : 

How couldst then steal me from my tears, 

To leave me to my tears again ? 

* '*THE LATE THOXAB HOOD. 

** The author of the following very beauiifu] song was the late 
Thomas Hood, who published it with a nam de guerre, when he was not 
known to literature. I have reason to believe that many exquisite produo* 
tions by this highly-gifted writer must be lying, like wild-flowers, scattered 
and unnotioed, which I fear it is impossible now to gather into his wreath. 
That it may not prove so, and that in an edition of hi» collected works will 
be preserved all his anonymous and graceful snatches^ is the wish of 
"May 19, 1815. **Fesds&xok Suobsri., Juji 



4** SOITG. 

My Mother rests beneath the sod, — 
Her rest is calm and very deep : 
I wish'd that she could see our loves,^- 
But now I gladden in her sleep. 

Last night unbound my raven locks, 
The morning saw them tum*d to grey, 
Once they were black and well beloved, 
But thou art changed, — ^and so are they 

The useless lock I gave thee once, 

To gaze upon and think of me. 

Was ta'en with smiles, — ^but this was torn 

In sorrow that I send to thee 1 



SONG. 



The stars are with the voyager 

Wherever he may sail ; 
The moon is constant to her time ; 

The sun will never ML ; 
But follow, follow round the world, 

The green earth and the sea^ 
So love is with the lovei^s hearty 

Wherever he may be. 

Wherever he may be, the stars 
Must daily lose their light ; 

The moon will veil her in the shade ; 
The sun will set at night. 



The Bun may aet, but constant love 
Will shine when he's away ; 

So that dull nig^t is never uight, 
And day is brighter day. 



SONG. 

Ladt, leave thy ^Iken thread 

And fioweiy tapeetrie : 
There's living roses on the bush. 

And blossoms on the tree ; 
Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 

Some random bud will meet ; 
Thou canst not tread, but thou wilt find 

The daisy at thy feet. 

'Tis like the birthday of the world, 

When earth was bom in bloom ; 
The light is made of many dyes, 

The air is all perfume ; 
There's crimson buds, and white and blue— 

The veiy rainbow showers 
Have turo'd to blosBoms where they fell, 

And sown the earth with flowera. 

There's foiiy tulips in the east^ 

The garden of the sun ; 
The very streams reflect the hues 

And blossom as they nm : 



4M BIRTHDAY TEBSES. 

While Mom opes like a GriinBon rose, 
Still wet with pearly showers ; 

Then, ladj, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers 1 



[Of the "Birthday Verses"—" I love Thee "—" Lines -—and the 
sonnet "to Wordsworth'* I haye not been able to discover the first 
publication. For want of better indications of their date, I have been 
led to attribute them to this period, from the appearance of the paper 
on which they are transcribed, and the style of tiie hand in which they 
are written.] 

BIRTHDAY VERSEa 



Good morrow to the golden morning, 
Good morrow to the world's delight — 

I've come to bless thy life's beginning, 
Since it makes my own so bright I 

I have brought no roses, sweetest^ 
I could find no flowers, dear, — 

It was when aU sweets were over 
Thou wert bom to bless the year .♦ 

But Fve brought thee jewels, dearest, 
In thy bonny locks to shine,— 

And if love shows in their glances, 
They have leam'd that look of mine I 

* My mother's birthday was the 6th November, 
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I LOVE THEa 



I LOVE thee — I love thee ! 

'Tifl all that I can say ; — 
It is my viflion in the night, 

My dreaming in the day ; 
The very echo of my heart. 

The blessing when I pray : 
I love thee — ^I love thee ! 

Is all that I can say. 

I love thee — I love thee I 

Is ever on my tongue ; 
In all my proudest poesy 

That chorus still is sung ; 
It is the verdict of my eyes, 

Amidst the gay and young : 
' I love thee — I love thee 1 

A thousand maids among. 



I love thee — I love thee ! 

Thy bright and hazel glance, 
The mellow lute upon those lips, 

Whose tender tones entrance ; 
But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofis 

That stiU these words enhance. 
I love thee — I love thee ! 

Whatever be thy chance. 



